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PREFACE. 


Tue state of true religion, its progress or its 
decline, must always be regarded, by the Christian 
and the patriot, with deep and serious concern. 
Perhaps the history of no age or nation can furnish 
a page in which this subject is invested with more 
exciting interest, than that which records the recent 
condition of our own country. 

Britain once stood forth among the nations of the 
world, remarkable for arts and arms, for genius and 
learning, for religious and benevolent institutions ;— 
but, still more, for her clear, distinct, and decided 
testimony to the truth, purity, and power of the 
Christian faith, as professed by Protestants. This 
was but as yesterday. How altered now is the posi- 
tion of our beloved country! Popery, in its open 
and undisguised character, has made considerable 
inroad in every part of the empire; and, what is 
still more alarming, doctrines, usages, and rites of 
a decidedly Popish character and tendency, have 
been extensively promulgated, practised, and de- 
fended in the established church, that is professedly 
Protestant: these have placed in peril not only our 
religious institutions, but also our civil liberty. 

To treat upon this alarming innovation in a 
manner adequate to its importance, would require 
more leisure and ability than the author can com- 
mand. He has, however, done what he could with 
his hmited means and circumscribed opportunities. 
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In the first part the great elements of scriptural 
Christianity are exhibited, as they are recorded in 
the gospel of our salvation. In the second, the rise, 
progress, and present character of Antichristian 
error are traced. In the third part the danger to 
which Protestant Christians are exposed, and the 
course of duty to which they are in consequence 
imperatively called, are indicated and enforced. 

The author has endeavoured to avoid giving 
offence. Whatever enmity he may feel against 
rampant error, he entertains none against the per- 
sons themselves that err. But in no instance has he 
been a disciple of that time-serving expediency 
which would sacrifice truth to courtesy ; neither has 
he avoided the display of that Christian faithfulness 
which the greatness of the subject demands. 

The work is not sectarian. Its aim is not to deve- 
lope or uphold the views of any modern denomination 
of Christians, but the theology and disciple which 
are described with divine simplicity, by the finger 
of God, in the New Testament. The author alone 
is responsible for the sentiments which are here 
advanced. If they are to be successfully contro- 
verted and impugned, it must be by an appeal to 
holy scripture. This has hitherto been his guide; 
and to its decisions he is willing always to submit. 

The volume is dedicated, in prayerful seriousness, 
to the cause of truth and righteousness ; and, whe- 
ther through good report or through evil report, the 
writer will rejoice at having sincerely laboured to 
attempt something toward opposing: the encroach- 
ments of dangerous error, and toward upholding the 
cause of Protestant Christianity. 

Trevu, Camporne, May 1st, 1845, 
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PART I. 


SCRIPTURAL CHRISTIANITY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue religion of the gospel of Christ is either a system 
of truth revealed to mankind by Almighty God, accom- 
panied by the clearest evidence of its heavenly origin, 
and the most incontestable proofs of divine influence ; or, 
it is the greatest and grossest imposition that was ever 
practised on the human mind. 

There have not been wanting men who have laboured 
to prove the last of these positions to be the true one. 
In this bad vocation the sacred scriptures have been im- 
pugned, the most important and hallowing doctrines: 
which they contain have been discarded, the richest accu- 
mulation of evidence has been resisted, and every effort 
of unsanctified ingenuity has been put forth to persuade 
mankind that the religion of the Bible is a fable. But 
all these attempts have egregiously failed. The substi- 
tutes which have been recommended, whether of intel- 
lectual cultivation or of sensual enjoyment, have been 
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found utterly unable to provide either peace or security 
for man’s immortal spirit. 

Under these circumstances, to every thoughtful mind> 
it becomes evident, either that the religion of Christ 
must be heartily embraced, or that the dignity and hap- 
piness of man must be entirely renounced. It is there- 
fore the great and imperative duty of every human being 
to bend his earnest and anxious attention to the study of 
those scriptures which bring under his notice the great 
scheme of divine mercy, the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God. This is the more necessary, because the 
same diabolical influence which suggested and promoted 
an outward opposition to the gospel of Christ has, with 
equal energy and guile, laboured to obscure and pervert 
the plain and cardinal truths which it exhibits, to corrupt 
the purity of the saving doctrines which it inculeates, 
and thus to prevent the exercise of their holy influences 
on the hearts of men. A fearful amount of success has 
attended these insidious efforts. The simple-hearted and 
sincere followers of a crucified Saviour have been turned 
out of the way; and so fully have these desecrating 
influences been brought to operate on the civil policy and 
legislative enactments of nations, on the wide range of 
educational and literary teaching, as well as on the more 
retired (but not the less influential) agencies of social 
and domestie life, that many persons, there is great 
reason to fear, have been induced fallaciously to lay 
claim to the Christian name, and profess to hope for the 
realization of all that future blessedness which is pro- 
mised to the faithful servants of God, whose lives never- 
theless present one continued exhibition of principles and 
practices which are directly opposed to the “mind that 
was in Christ Jesus.” 

We have, therefore, to regard not only the peril in 
which the souls of those persons stand, who are thus 
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deluded and deceived, but also to consider the great pur- 
pose of redeeming mercy, the stupendous design of God 
to save a race of rebels. Is the gospel thus perverted, 
and the truth of God turned into a lie? How then is 
the world to be saved, or the kingdom of Christ to be 
established in the earth? It is evident, therefore, that to 
the man who regards the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls, it must always be a paramount duty to obtain, 
and, as far as his means extend, to disseminate, the pure 
and simple knowledge of the salvation of the gospel. 
This we shall endeavour to do in the following pages. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE AUTHORITY AND SUFFICIENCY OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. 


Necessity of a Revelation—Failure of oral Tradition—Written Re- 
. velation given to the Israelites—Completed by Christ and his 
Apostles—Doctrines for the first Time explicitly revealed in the 
New Testament—Fulness and Sufficiency of this Revelation— 
Testimony of the Bible itself, the primitive Christians, and the 
early Enemies of the Truth—lIf this is not sufficient, there is 
no other—Importance of maintaining its Sufficiency in the pre- 
sent Day—The Man who denies this is our greatest Enemy— 
Immortal Saying of Chillingworth. 


In turning our attention to the spiritual condition, 
duties, and interests of mankind, we are immediately met 
by the important fact, that on those subjects no infor- 
mation can be satisfactory, no judgment can be worthy of 
confidence, that does not include and exhibit the mind 
and will of God concerning us. This condition, and 
those duties and interests, do not respect man in himself, 
but man considered as a creature of God. The feal state 
of man is therefore the character he sustains in the esti- 
mation of God; his duties are the course of action ap- 
pointed by God; and his interests are the favours and 
blessings which it has pleased the Divine Being to pro- 
mise him. In other words, the religious condition of 
man is his real condition. He is a creature of God, 
endowed with extensive capacities and powers, and des- 
tined to an immortality of being. But, of himself he 
must necessarily be unable to ascertain his religious con- 
dition ; for he cannot know how he is regarded by his 
Maker. The same might be said respecting his duties 
and interests. | 

And hence some revelation from God to man appears 
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to be absolutely necessary, in order to his obtaining a 
just knowledge of his religious condition. Such a revela- 
tion has been given. ‘The first family, in their primitive 
state, lived in immediate intercourse with their Maker. 
After the fall, a certain amount of religious truth, adapted 
to the altered circnmstances of mankind, was given; 
and this revelation was spread by oral communication 
from father to son. This means, however, failed to 
accomplish the desired end; and the world, notwith- 
standing it possessed a portion of traditionary knowledge, 
became generally enveloped in one widely-spread night of 
moral darkness. Idolatry every where prevailed. The 
knowledge of God, and of his merciful purpose respecting 
mankind, had become extensively obliterated from the. 
human mind; and not only the general conduct of the 
world, but even what was called its religion, became an 
awful compound of ignorance, error, and pollution. 

Yet God left not himself without witness to the power 
and efficacy of the truth that was revealed. Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, and Abraham, were eminent examples of patriarchal 
religion. And although there may be many features of 
that religion respecting which we know but little, one 
important fact stands out as being incontestably estab- 
lished: this religion was based on the revealed truth of 
God. The holy men to whom we have referred, did not 
attain their exalted piety by a mere attention to outward 
conduct, however rigorous or extensive ; nor by a course 
of mental or intellectual cultivation. It was not by per- 
severing discipline, or labouring reason, that their religious 
character was formed; but by the exercise of faith. 
They ‘‘ believed God ;”’ they received his truth, and ‘sub- 
mitted their hearts to its teaching: its saving influence, 
‘through the operation of the Holy Spirit, was therefore 
realized, and they were accepted of God, and accounted 
righteous in his sight. 
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It is therefore manifest, that the depravity and irreligion 
so generally prevalent in the early ages, existed, not 
because a sufficient revelation of divine truth had not 
been made, nor because there was a want of power in its 
operation, but because it was at first wilfully resisted and 
rejected, and, in consequence, was afterward either not 
transmitted to posterity at all, or else communicated in 
connexion with great and pernicious errors. 

Still the Lord purposed to establish with man an ever- 
lasting covenant of mercy. From the descendants of 
Abraham he selected a family which was to be placed in 
a peculiar relation to himself. To them he displayed his 
mighty power by many miraculous interpositions, raising 
them to distinguished importance as a people among the 
nations of the earth. Beyond these outward advantages, 
hhowever, were the displays of his spiritual mercy. A 
wide and comprehensive scheme of ecclesiastical polity 
was imparted to them immediately from God. A priest- 
hood was established, sacrifices were appointed, various 
ordinances instituted, and numerous and important reve- 
lations made, which by their joint influence were calecu- 
lated and designed to communicate great spiritual benefit 
to the people, and at the same time to prepare them for 
the fulness of blessing which, in the last times, was to be 
revealed in the glorious gospel of the Son of God. Still, 
the greatest blessing with which the Jews were favoured 
was, the possession of the revealed will of God in written 
oracles. They depended not on traditionary communica- 
tions, which were liable to be corrupted at every stage, 
and to exhibit the truth of God as adulterated by the 
inventions of men. 

But, great and beneficial as were the bless of the 
Mosaic economy, and the ministrations of inspired pro- 
phets, these were only preliminary to a more full and 
glorious dispensation of mercy. The Son of God 
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appeared among men. He lived a life of unspotted 
holiness, and submitted to die a painful and ignominious 
death ; thus in his own person justifying the law of God, 
and proving its perfect suitability to the circumstances of 
human nature; and offering up a sufficient atonement for 
the sins of the whole world. In immediate connexion 
with this stupendous event, the gospel, as the long- 
promised display of divine mercy to fallen man, was 
promulgated. This last and best dispensation of grace 
gave to our world a complete canon of revealed truth. 
The volume of holy scripture was now perfected; and it 
presented an entire developement of the divine purpose 
respecting the salvation of the whole human race. 

This great gift shed new and important light upon the 
religious condition of mankind: it more explicitly 
declared the immortality of the soul; a general resurrec- 
tion from the dead; a future judgment; and a state of 
eternal happiness to the righteous, and of eternal misery 
to the wicked. This knowledge placed before the world 
the fall of our first parents from a state of innocence and 
happiness, with the guilt, corruption, and misery which that 
event brought on all their posterity ; and which, together 
with their own personal and voluntary transgressions, 
rendered them obnoxious to’ God’s severest punishments. 
But, to our inexpressible comfort, we are further told, in 
this divine book, that God is full of mercy, compassion, 
and goodness; that he is not extreme to mark what is 
done amiss; that he willeth not the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he should turn from his wickedness, and 
save his soul alive. In pity, therefore, to mankind, He 
was pleased to adopt a measure, which should at once 
satisfy his justice, show his extreme abhorrence of sin, 
make a. sufficient atonement for the guilt of the whole 
world, and release all who accepted the terms proposed 
to them from the punishment they had deserved, This 
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was nothing less than the death of his Son Jestis Christ, 
whom he sent into the world to take upon him our 
nature; to teach us a most holy and benevolent religion ; 
to reform us, both by his precept and example; and, 
lastly, to die for our sins, and to rise again for our justi- 
fication.* The holy scriptures, with equal authority 
and explicitness, inform us, that, if we repent of our 
sins, and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ with the heart 
unto righteousness, all our iniquities shall be forgiven, 
and we shall be called the children of God; that his 
Holy Spirit shall be given to guide and support us in our 
future life ; and that, if we continue faithful unto death, we 
shall be received at last into a state of everlasting glory. 

A careful perusal of the inspired volume is sufficient to 
commend it to our judgment, as a full, plain, and safe 
rule of faith and practice. ‘As our blessed Saviour 
is the sole object of our faith, those things, and those 
only, which he taught himself, and commissioned his 
disciples to teach, are the objects of faith.” Hence those 
disciples, under the immediate influence of the Holy 
Ghost, assure us, in reference to the Old Testament, 
that “all scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness: that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
(2 Tim. iii. 16, 17.) And repeated declarations of the 
New Testament assure us, that the evangelists and 
apostles committed to writing all that was necessary 
to give us a certain knowledge of evangelical truth. 

It is truly humiliating that, in the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, it should be necessary to defend the 
fulness and sufficiency of the holy scripture. If the Bible 
does not sustain this character, what character does it sus- 
tain? If God gave it for our instruction, by the inspira- 
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tion of the Holy Ghost, through the medium of holy 
men, what has rendered it inadequate to this great purpose ? 
We have seen that it assumes this character; that it 
testifies distinctly to its own fulness and sufficiency ; and 
that it exhibits ample evidence of the authenticity of its 
claims. The astonishing miracles which it records, the 
accomplishment of its numerous prophecies, its authori- 
tative threatenings and warnings, unite, with the perfect 
purity and spiritual nature of its doctrines and precepts, 
to assure us that it is indeed, what it professes to be, the 
word of the living God. What, then, should render this 
divine word uncertain or insufficient? The book itself 
contains no intimation of this: the early Christian 
writers make no mention of its having any real or sup- 
posed defect, but unanimously teach the contrary; the 
early enemies of the Christian cause always placed them- 
selves in opposition to the doctrines of scripture, making 
no allusion to any other repository of the Christian faith. 
Upon what evidence, then, are we called upon to doubt 
whether the word of God is sufficient for the manifest 
and avowed purpose for which it was given, whether the 
teaching of Heaven is completed by the contributions of 
earth? No evidence worthy the name has been pro- 
duced. ’ 

Besides, those who would- have us to believe, that 
traditions which have been preserved from the days of 
the apostles, have been handed down to us, and are of 
equal authority with the written word; ought to recollect, 
that the canon of scripture was not completed when 
Christ ascended into heaven. If this had been the case, 
the question might have assumed a totally different 
aspect. But it was not so. Ample time was allowed 
for carrying out into practical operation the great scheme 
of redeeming mercy; and the circumstances which re- 
sulted from these operations are largely detailed in the 

BO 
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the inspired volume. Here we have a vivid narrative of 
the first and greatest Missionary efforts on behalf of the 
Christian cause ; here also advices suited to all the varied 
circumstances of the church and its members, as these 
were presented to the eye of the inspired apostles of 
Christ. Here defects, as they arose, were detected, 
disorder rebuked, error denounced and repelled; and 
this continued for many years, until the last surviving 
writer of the holy canon gave to the church the Reve- 
lation which Christ had given unto him, and the vision 
and prophecy were sealed up. 

It is therefore evident, that the preservation of oral 
tradition, for the purpose of explaining holy scripture, or 
of supplying any defect in its teaching, is as entirely 
unnecessary as it is improbable, 

If, indeed, the Bible does not afford us all the reli- 
gious knowledge which we require,—if it is not a full 
and sufficient rule,—then the important question comes, 
‘Where is such a rule to be found? or, Whence is the 
deficiency to be supplied? We hear of written and 
unwritten traditions; but what are these? What saying 
of Christ, what miracle, what material precept or doc- 
trine of his, do they contain? and by what evidence is 
their authenticity attested?’’ It may be safely asserted, 
that ‘of all the words of Christ, there is nothing of 
any value preserved in any indubitable record, except in 
scripture.’* And as to the evidence which attests the 
apostolic authenticity of these traditions, even the Roman 
Church itself is not agreed. Nor is it easy, when the 
circumstances of the whole case are considered, to con- 
ceive how any such evidence can be supplied. From the 
time when the canon of holy scripture was completed, to 
the time of Constantine, the state of society, especially 
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in those countries where Christians were numerous, was 
in a very troubled and unstable condition. The circum- 
stances of the church were, in general, deeply afflictive ; 
a series of fiery persecutions having continued, with 
little intermission, from the times of the apostles. 
During this period, but more especially afterward, many 
and fatal errors were introduced, which acquired great 
influence ; and ministers, and even bishops, departed 
from the faith. After this, the great Roman empire 
sunk into ruin; and the entire political and civil con- 
dition of Europe was changed. Falling before the fu- 
rious irruptions of warlike Northmen, society seemed 
resolved into its primitive elements ; and, after continu- 
ing some time in a state of barbarism, it gradually 
started on a career of improvement: while, during this 
season, Popery, with all its error and evil influence, 
gradually arose into power, and, ultimately swayed 
the destinies of the church and the world. Now, 
permit us to ask, what assurance can we possibly 
obtain of the authenticity of traditions which are pre- 
tended to have been conveyed orally through fifty gene- 
rations, and these in such various, and troubled, and 
excited circumstances as those which we have noticed ? 

Hence it appears abundantly evident, that, if holy 
scripture is not a full and sufficient rule of faith and 
practice, the Christian world does not possess one. 
And, after all the glorious displays of divine truth in the 
holy gospel,—although we are taught to believe by the 
Holy Ghost himself, that the Day-star has appeared, that 
the true light shineth, that to them that sat in darkness 
light is sprung up,—yet, after all this, if the Bible is not 
an efficient and safe light unto our feet, we are still in 
darkness. 

But, thank God, it is not so. The Book does exhibit 
the character of Jehovah, and the condition of mankind ; 
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it does exhibit the will of God concerning us, and the 
way in which we may escape the punishment due to our 
sins; it does show forth the divine mercy in all its 
fulness of blessing, and the means by which we may 
realize its saving power. In a word, the Bible brings 
before our eyes the mind and will of God, and our 
danger, duty, and privilege, so fully and clearly, that ‘‘a 
wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err.” 

In the present day, it is important that we should 
keep this great truth constantly before us, and exert our- 
selves fully to imbue the public mind with its. spirit. 
It is the only safeguard of the church or the world. 
Wicked, designing, or ignorant men may cry, ‘‘ Lo, here,”’ 
or, “‘Lo, there; ” the power of vital religion may be 
assailed by formalism on the one hand, or superstition on 
the other; but while we adhere to the Bible, while ‘‘ the 
law and the testimony” is our guide, all their efforts and 
energy will be employed in vain, and the glorious king- 
dom of our blessed Saviour will, in spite of opposition, 
increase and prevail. 

A diligent attention to holy scripture, and a devoted 
obedience to its teaching, are as important to individuals 
as to the general interests of the church and the world. 
It is, indeed, only the former that can secure the latter. 
Yet this is not always sufficiently observed. The word 
of truth should be carefully read, and _perseveringly 
studied, by every man. ‘This is not merely a privilege, a 
means of securing an advantage ; it is absolutely essen- 
tial to our present peace, and our future happiness. 
Here Almighty God communicates his will to our igno- 
rant and perverted spirits, and the ight of heaven shines 
upon our way, to guide us unto everlasting life. All the 
results of human experience, the profoundest exercise of 
the most powerful intellect, are evidently insufficient to 
supersede our entire dependence on the sacred oracles. 
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It is from them, and from them alone, that we can 
obtain a perfect acquaintance with our spiritual condi- 
tion, and with the gracious purpose of God concerning 
us. The man, therefore, who obstructs our access to the 
Bible, is our greatest enemy. The man or the means 
that would stand in the way of our entire dependence 
on the word of God, should be promptly resisted, as 
adverse to our peace. It is difficult to conceive of a 
greater outrage, than for any obstacle to be interposed 
between a man and the gracious communications of his 
God. And, next to this, and nearly approaching it in 
turpitude, is the sin of placing any human opinion, 
injunction, or tradition, as being of equal authority with 
revealed truth; thus practically adulterating the word of 
God with the inventions of men. 

Let us, then, adopt the sentiment of Chilling- 
worth: “THe BrisLte, THE BIBLE ALONE, IS OUR 
RELIGION.” ‘‘I profess plainly,’ exclaims this excel- 
lent writer, “‘that I cannot find any rest for the sole 
of my foot, but on this rock only. I see plainly, 
that there are popes against popes, councils against 
councils, some fathers against others, the same fathers 
against themselves, a consent of the fathers of one age 
against a consent of the fathers of another age, the 
church of one age against the church of another age. 
Traditive interpretations of scripture are pretended ; but 
there are few or none to be found. No tradition, but 
only of scripture, can derive itself from the fountain, but 
may be plainly proved, either to have been brought in, 
in such an age after Christ, or that in such an age it was 
not in. In a word, there is no sufficient certainty, but 
of scripture only, for any considering man to build upon. 
This, therefore, and this only, I have reason to believe : 
this will I profess, and according to this will I live. 
Propose me any thing out of this book, and require whe- 
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ther I believe it or no; and, seem it never so incompre- 
hensible to human reason, I will subscribe it with hand 
and heart, as knowing no demonstration can be stronger 
than this, ‘God hath said so, therefore it is true.’ In 
other things; I will take no man’s liberty of judgment 
from him, neither shall any man take mine from me. I 
will think no man the worse man, nor the worse Chris- 
tian, I will love no man the less, for differing in opinion 
from me. And what measure I mete to others, I expect 
from them again. I am fully assured, that God does 
not, and therefore that men ought not to, require any 
more of any man than this, to believe the scripture to be 
the word of God, to endeavour to find the true sense of 
it, and to live according to it.” * 


* CHILLINGWORTH’s Works, chap. vi. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE RELIGION OF THE GOSPEL, 


PractTicaL DESIGN OF THE BIBLE, exemplified in the Religion 
it enjoins—The Patriarchs—Moses—Book of Psalms—Pro- 
phets—John the Baptist—Christ and his Apostles—SrEciaL 
EXCELLENCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT as revealing and 
requiring this Religion—Original Sin—Redemption by Christ— 
Holy Spirit’s Influence—Nature of experimental Religion— 
Faith—Maintenance of the divine Life in the Soul—Summary, 


THE great object and end of the entire scheme of 
gospel truth, is its practical influence upon the character 
and condition of individual man. The nature and extent 
of this influence, the effect which it exercises on our 
moral views and feelings, the consequent change which 
is wrought in our conduct, and the result of all on our 
present happiness and final welfare, are subjects of the 
greatest-importance, and of the most vital interest to the 
whole human race. 

The Bible, regarded in its most important aspect, is a 
communication of divine truth, sent from Almighty God 
to sinful man, for the purpose of making him acquainted 
with the misery and danger of his fallen condition, and 
of showing him the way to obtain a great salvation. It 
addresses itself, therefore, to every one; and claims, on 
the authority of its Divine Author, attention to its teach- 
ings, and obedience to its commands. As none of the 
doctrines contained in the sacred scriptures are purely 
speculative, it follows that no acquaintance with the let- 
ter of holy writ, no professed admission of its tenets, 
can be beneficial to man, or acceptable to God, unless it 
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leads to a corresponding change in the life and character 
of the individual. 

It was so from the beginning. In patriarchal times, 
when, so far as we are informed, but few truths were 
revealed, and great obscurity hung over many important 
parts of the great plan of redeeming mercy; even then, 
the light which was imparted was not regarded so much 
in itself, as in its practical effect upon the mind. Hence, 
when we read of Abel, and Enoch, and Noah, and Abra- 
ham, we are not so much as informed precisely what 
they believed, or what they did; but the great principle 
of their piety is distinctly exhibited, and its happy 
effects amply portrayed. ‘‘ By faith Abel offered unto 
God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he 
obtained witness that he was righteous.” (Heb. xi. 4.) 
Thus we are taught that the piety of Abel was the result 
of a personal faith in the divine word, and was accom- 
panied by a divine testimony that he was accepted. This 
is not a singular instance. Enoch, who “ walked with 
God,” (Gen. v. 22,) and who, amid surrounding depra- 
vity, maintained his fidelity, while scoffers made hard 
speeches against God, and ungodly men multiplied their 
evil deeds, is also celebrated for his faith. (Heb. xi. 5.) 
This was the condition of Noah: he also “ became heir of 
the righteousness which is by faith.” (Verse 7.) Abra- 
ham is another, and perhaps the most illustrious, exam- 
ple,—the father of the faithful, the friend of God. He, 
by his ready, hearty, and perfect reception of divine 
communications, realized a rich amount of spiritual influ- 
ence, and was thus enabled to apprehend the nature and 
fulness of the econonfy of grace. Although he lived so 
many centuries before the birth of the Saviour, he 
rejoiced to see the day of Christ, “he saw it and was 
glad.” (John viii. 56.) We are aware that this has 
been often regarded as the result of the very special. 
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‘yéevelations which were made to this pious patriarch : 
the true cause, however, was his very special faith. His 
great distinguishing characteristic was simply this,—he 
believed God. And his personal righteousness, his sub- 
mission to the divine will, and his gladness of heart, 
were the important results. 

Thus, in the earliest ages of the world, when the few- 
est revelations were made to mankind, we see that reli- 
gion was based entirely on the truth that was revealed, 
that its vital and influential principle was faith in the 
word of God, and that this faith wrought a saving 
change in the heart and conduct of those who were the 
objects of it. 

And, notwithstanding the great alteration that was 
made in the external rites and ceremonies of religion, by 
the introduction of the Mosaic economy, amid the mul- 
titude of these ordinances, personal religion remained the 
same in its principle and results. 

This is evident, first, from the nature of the directions 
which abound in the Mosaic writings. We instance a 
few: ‘“‘And these words, which I command thee this 
day, shall be in thine heart: and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children.” (Deut. vi. 6, 7.) ‘* There- 
fore thou shalt keep the commandments of the Lord thy 
God, to walk in his ways, and to fear him.” (Deut. vii. 
6.) And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.” (Deut. vi. 5.) ‘This day the Lord hath com- 
manded thee to do these statutes and judgments; thou 
shalt therefore keep and do them with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul.” (Deut. xxvi. 16.) Nume- 
rous other passages might be cited, which clearly 
prove that the requirements of the Mosaic law went far 
beyond an attention to external ordinances, and de- 
manded a personal and devoted submission to the word 
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of God. And this view is abundantly supported by the 
manner in which holy writ exhibits the piety of those 
who lived under that dispensation. 

See the case of Moses himself: He, says an apostle, 
influenced “by faith,” ‘chose rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season.” ‘By faith,” also, the inspired pen- 
man says, “he forsook Egypt,” ‘kept the passover,” 
and “passed through the Red Sea.” (Heb. xi. 24, 25, 
27, 28.) And who can read his history without being 
deeply impressed with the holiness of his life? When, 
for instance, on account of the repeated transgressions 
of the Israelites, “the Lord said unto Moses, How long 
will this people provoke me? and how long will it be ere 
they believe me, for all the signs which I have showed 
among them? I wil] smite them with the pestilence, 
and disinherit them, and will make of thee a greater 
nation and mightier than they. And Moses said unto 
the Lord, Then the Egyptians shall hear it, (for thou 
broughtest up this people in thy might from among 
them ;) and they will tell it to the inhabitants of this 
land: for they have heard that thou Lorp art among 
this people, that thou Lorp art seen face to face, and 
that thy cloud standeth over them, and that thou goest 
before them, by day time in a pillar of a cloud, and in 
a pillar of fire by night. Now if thou shalt kill all this 
people as one man, then the nations which have heard 
the fame of thee will speak, saying, Because the Lorp 
was not able to bring this people into the land which he 
sware unto them, therefore he hath slain them in the 
wilderness. And now, I beseech thee, let the power of 
my Lorp be great, according as thou hast spoken, saying, 
The Lorp is long-suffering, and of great mercy, forgiy- 
ing iniquity and transgression, and by no means clearing 
the guilty, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
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children unto the third and fourth generation. Pardon, 
‘I beseech thee, the iniquity of this people, according 
unto the greatness of thy mercy, and as thou hast for- 
given this people from Egypt even until now. And the 
Lorp said, I have pardoned according to thy word: but 
as truly as I live all the earth shall be filled with the 
glory of the Lord.” (Num. xiv. 11—21.) This incident 
brings out the personal piety of Moses with great force 
and beauty. He had been brought up at the court of 
Pharaoh, was perfectly acquainted with all the fascinating 
attractions of wealth and dignity, and was well qualified, 
by his intellectual power, and the peculiar qualities of 
his mind, for wielding the sceptre of government, and 
shining in the most elevated sphere of action. He had 
subsequently been called, in some measure, to exercise 
these abilities, by leading and governing the Israelitish 
people, in obedience to the will of God; and, in the 
prosecution of this work, had been constantly harassed 
and provoked by their ingratitude and rebellions. Now 
the Lord, as if the cup of their iniquities was full, and 
the suitable time had arrived to honour the fidelity of his 
faithful servant, promises to raise from him a nation greater 
and mightier than they. What, under such circumstances, 
were the feelings and conduct of this servant of God? 
Unaffected by the prospect of personal aggrandizement, 
undismayed by the anticipation of continued difficulty 
and trial, he loses sight of himself: he does not, in reply, 
make the slightest allusion to the mighty promise which 
God had made him; he seems to be absorbed in a holy 
concern for the honour and glory of his God!  Influ- 
enced by this, he prefers his importunate prayer for the 
pardon of his rebellious people; and God instantly set 
his seal to the integrity and sincerity of his servant, by 
granting his request. 

Here faith in God is strikingly exhibited, the love of 
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God is finely displayed ; and a jealous concern for the 
honour of Jehovah leads to the instant renunciation of 
self, that his name may be magnified. This is genuine 
spiritual religion. It loses sight of external things, strips 
earthly grandeur of its deceitful allurements, and fully 
subjects the heart to the influence of the Spirit of 
God. 

In the Book of Psalms we have further illustrations 
of the spiritual nature and divine power of the religion 
which was enjoyed under the former dispensation. The 
Psalmist understood the nature of spiritual religion, and 
experienced its saving power. Convinced of his danger, 
he thus implores mercy: ‘For thy name’s sake, O 
Lorp, pardon mine iniquity; for it is great.’ (Psalm 
xxv. 11.) And this mercy he obtained ; for he exclaims, 
‘Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin 
is covered. Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord 
imputeth not iniquity.’ (Psalm xxxii. 1, 2.) ‘* As far as 
the east is from the west, so far hath he removed our 
transgressions from us.” (Psalm ciii. 12.) Bless the 
Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me, bless his 
holy name: who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who heal- 
eth all thy diseases.” (Psalm ciii. 1, 3.) Thus did holy 
men in those days realize a personal interest in the 
mercy of God; and this strong confidence in his good- 
ness and love, arising out of the conscious experience 
of his favour, is expressed with equal force. ‘ God is 
our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble. 
Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be removed, 
and though the mountains be carried into the midst of 
the sea.”’ (Psalm xlvi. 1, 2.) “I will love thee, O Lord, 
my strength. The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, 
and my deliverer ; my God, my strength, in whom I will 
trust ; my buckler, and the horn of my salvation, and 
my high tower.” (Psalm xviii. 1, 2.) “The Lord is 
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my Shepherd; I shail not want. Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me.” (Psalm xxiii. 1, 4.) 

It is therefore evident that the Mosaic dispensation, 
although replete with ceremonial observances and typical 
and figurative rites, which were ‘“‘ shadows of good things 
to come,” (Heb. x. 1,) did not conceal the true nature 
of spiritual religion; much less did it teach that -any 
external observance of these rites and ordinances made 
men acceptable to God. True religion, as it had from 
the beginning, arose from a faithful reception of divine 
truth, producing an entire submission of the heart to the 
authority of divine teaching, and leading the soul to a 
personal experience of the mercy and love of God. 

Every successive revelation of truth communicated 
through inspired prophets tended more clearly to exhibit, 
and more urgently to enforce, these views of the nature 
of religion. A careful examination of the prophetical 
scriptures will furnish some deeply important instruction 
on this subject. These teach us that the practice of the 
Jewish people, in the latter periods of their national reli- 
gion, was very corrupt. Idolatry had indeed been abo- 
lished. Those open and daring apostasies from Jehovah 
which had stained their early career, had now ceased. 
The altars of Baal were forsaken, and the people gene- 
rally clung with increasing zeal to the ritual observances 
of the Mosaic law. Yet, notwithstanding this, their 
hearts were, to an awful extent, alienated from God. 
With but few exceptions, personal religion, such as we 
have seen was possessed by Moses, David, and other 
pious men living under this dispensation, was unknown. 
A formal external service was substituted for a subjection 
of the spirit and life to the truth of God; and, trust- 
ing to ceremonies and sacrifices, men neglected the all- 
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important substance of spiritual religion. In those cireum- 
stances, it is important that we should inquire: ‘* What 
was the testimony of Jehovah respecting such conduct ? 
Did he tolerate this transfer of all attention from the 
spirit to the letter, from the power to the form of godli- 
ness?”? The answer is clearly written on the sacred 
record, with the pen of inspiration. No language can be 
more explicit than that which brings before us the indig- 
nation and wrath with which Heaven regarded this 
unworthy and wicked conduct. Even the most sacred 
ordinances of his own appointment are treated as objects 
of his abhorrence and malediction, because they were 
performed and attended to, as if the mere external 
service fulfilled the divine requirement, in entire neglect 
of the real state of the heart, and the true submission 
of the mind to the teaching and influence of the word 
and Spirit of God. 

We find, consequently, that when the Son of God 
came into this world to complete the great scheme of 
redeeming mercy, the entire tenor of his doctrine went 
to exhibit the individual character and spiritual nature 
of true religion. The teaching of the Baptist, the 
ministrations of the Saviour, and the preaching and 
writings of the inspired apostles, all unite, as with one 
voice, to make this abundantly evident. We enter upon 
a brief, but we trust a clear and correct, statement of 
the nature of scriptural Christianity, with our spirit and. 
feelings chastened and subdued by the awfully important 
nature of the subject. An error in respect of this, car- 
ried into practical operation, and persisted in, must pro- 
duce utter and everlasting ruin. Let the reader, there- 
fore, we sincerely and earnestly request, distrust every 
opinion and reject every conclusion that we may 
advance, which is not evidently sustained by plain decla- 
rations of holy scripture; but if they are thus sustained, 
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then, with the most affectionate and pressing earnestness, 
we entreat that they may not be rejected. 

We have already seen, that the religion which was 
experienced by those good men who were approved of 
God under preceding and more imperfect dispensations, 
was truly personal. It was an effect resulting from the 
state of the heart, with respect to the authority of the 
word and Spirit of God. They who rejected this, how- 
ever they might conform to any outward requirements, 
were deemed irreligious ; while those who received the 
truth of God, and subjected their minds to the influence 
of his Spirit, were made partakers of his favour. 

We cannot easily believe, that the gospel, which 
brought “life and immortality to light,’? which deve- 
loped, to an inconceivable extent, the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, should offer a religion less pure, or exhibit 
to our view blessings less substantial, than those of the 
former dispensations. And if we turn away our mind 
from the formalities and opinions of men, and take our 
information from the inspired pages of holy scripture, we 
shall find that it does not ; but that, on the contrary, all 
the glory of preceding dispensations was eclipsed by this 
new and better covenant. 

1. We have in the New-Testament scriptures the clear- 
est exhibition of the depraved and guilty condition of 
mankind in their natural state. We are told, that ‘ by 
one man’s disobedience many were made _ sinners.” 
(Rom. v. 19.) The whole moral system was corrupted ; 
and the entire character of man became sinful; and 
hence the apostle, personating the character of man in a 
carnal state, says, “I know that in me, (that is, in my 
flesh,) dwelleth no good thing.” (Rom. vi. 18.) The 
consequences resulting from this depraved and guilty 
condition, are fearful beyond all description. Being 
born in sin, we are “‘ children of wrath, even as others ; ” 
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(Eph. ii. 3;) for ‘“‘the wages of sin is death.” (Rom. 
vi. 23.) 

2. From this awful condition, and all its impending 
dangers, we are redeemed by the precious blood of 
Christ. This great “offering for sin,” which had been 
typified under preceding dispensations by the blood of 
animal sacrifices, was now presented unto God, making 
propitiation for the sin of the whole world. Hence the 
apostles preached ‘redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins,” (Eph. i. 7,) and exhibited his sacri- 
ficial death as opening a fountain of life and salvation for 
ruined and guilty man. 

3. Yet, notwithstanding the fulness and blessedness 
which the scriptures ascribe to “ the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus,” it is specially and continually main- 
tained, that its spiritual and saving benefits can only be 
realized by faith, and by an entire submission to and 
co-operation with the enlightening and renewing influ- 
ences of the Holy Ghost. The gospel is emphatically 
‘“‘the dispensation of the Spirit.” When the Saviour of 
the world was present with his disciples with all his 
_ divine power and infinity of wisdom, engaged to defend 
and instruct them, he said, ‘ It is expedient for you that 
I go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto 
you.” (John xvi. 7.) And the great reason assigned for 
this extraordinary declaration is, that, ‘‘ when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth.’ (Verse 13.) And hence, after the Saviour had 
ascended into glory, and the promised blessing was given 
to his disciples, Peter declared, that this was the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy by Joel: “It shall come to pass 
in the last days, saith God, I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh.” (Acts il. 17.) Accordingly we find, that 
this Holy Agent is given to enlighten the mind of man, 
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to convince him of sin, to lead him to just views of the 
heinous nature of transgression against God, and thus to 
produce contrition in his heart, and a determination to 
hate and forsake all sin, and to fly from all the terrible 
consequences of its guilt by instant repentance. ‘Thus, 
as the Saviour declares, He ‘“‘reproves the world of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment; (John xvi. 8 ;) 
and therefore, immediately after the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
thousands were ‘‘pricked in the heart,” and from a deep 
sense of their guilt and danger were led to seek salva- 
tion through that name which they had previously blas- 
phemed. But the influences of the Holy Spirit are not 
confined to this initial operation: His work extends 
throughout the entire range of gospel privilege and duty. 
Is the penitent sinner commanded to exercise faith in the 
Lord Jesus? this faith is “of the operation of God” as 
‘‘a fruit of the Spirit.” It is the Holy Ghost who 
enlightens, enlarges, and strengthens the mind, and, by 
exhibiting Jesus Christ as the great atonement for sin, 
enables us to believe with our hearts unto righteousness. 
And it is the same in every part of religion. In regene- 
ration we are ‘‘born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man;” but by “the Spirit of 
God.” (John i. 13.) This Divine Agent also attests the 
fact of our adoption into the family of God: ‘The Spi- 
rit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God.” (Rom. vin. 16.) And this gracious 
influence is so universally essential to the Christian life, 
and an attention and submission to its guidance is so 
absolutely necessary, that it is put prominently forward 
as the great test of Christian character. Hence we are 
told, that ‘to be carnally minded is death; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace.” (Rom. viii. 6.) 
That man is, therefore, in the scripture sense of the 
expression, a Christian, who is obedient to the enlighten- 
Cc 
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ing and saving influences of the. Spirit of God; who, 
while the carnal man minds the things of the flesh, is 
found devoting himself to the things of the Spirit. 

4, We need not be surprised, therefore, when the holy 
scriptures exhibit those blessings, which are altogether 
beyond the utmost energy of human operation, as an 
essential part of Christian privilege. 

The cardinal doctrine of the whole economy of grace 
is that of forgiveness. Jehovah graciously promises to 
pardon sin; and this act of grace is attested to the con- 
science of the recipient both by direct divine testimony, 
and by its happy results. First, “the Spirit itself bear- 
eth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God.” (Rom. viii. 16.) And this privilege is not con- 
fined either to apostolic times, or to particular and 
highly-favoured individuals: it is given as the common 
privilege of the children of God; for the apostle says, 
** Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” (Gal. 
iv. 6.) ‘ Because ye are sons’’—The great privilege of 
sonship, the common birth-right of the children of God, 
is, to have this important fact divinely attested to the 
conscience. 

A testimony is also borne to the fact of a sinner’s par- 
don by the gracious results which follow. And although 
these, when regarded as evidence, are indirect, they are 
nevertheless the immediate fruits of divine influence. 
Peace of conscience—peace with God, is one of the bless- 
ings which follow the pardon of sin; for “being justi- 
fied by faith, we have peace with God ;” (Rom. v. 1 ;) 
but this peace is a ‘‘ fruit of the Spirit ;” it is a ‘peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding,’ wrought in 
the heart by the power of the Holy Ghost. Believers 
in Christ are also blessed with joy ; but this joy ‘is a 
“« joy in the Holy Ghost, unspeakable and full of glory.” 
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They are also made partakers of divine love: ‘The love 
of God is dye abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost — 
given unto us.’ 

The same remarks vei the operation of the 
Divine Spirit apply to regeneration. ‘‘ Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Thus 
speaks the Saviour of the world; and to be born again, 
is to be raised from a death of sin to a life of righteous- 
ness, to be created anew in Christ Jesus, to be renewed 
in the spirit of our mind. This change in its cause is 
beyond all human power; and in its great extent of 
blessing, baffles all human comprehension; yet it is 
wrought in the heart by the Spirit of God; and hence, 
when Nicodemus objected the apparent impossibility of 
this acquirement, the Saviour referred him to the opera- 
tion of the Spirit as the great agency employed in its 
accomplishment. 

The entire range of gospel-blessing is therefore com- 
municated to the heart through the agency of the Holy 
Ghost. 

5. It must be remembered that these blessings are not 
communicated as the reward of any good works; but 
simply and entirely through faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. As no scriptural doctrine is of more vital con- 
sequence than this, so none are more explicitly and 
repeatedly enforced. This is done in almost every pos- 
sible variety of manner. It is clearly stated that we are 
“justified by faith,” and are made the ‘children of God 
by faith in Christ Jesus.’ We are assured, that it is 
“not by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved us.’ (Titus iii. 5.) 
For ‘‘to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteous- 
ness.” (Rom. iv. 5.) Again: the possession of faith is 
made the great distinguishing test of character. Our 
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Saviour himself teaches, that ‘‘he that believeth on him is 
not condemned: but he that believeth not is condemned 
already, because he hath not believed in the name of the 
only begotten Son of God. He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life: and he that believeth not the © 
Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on 
him.” (John ii. 18, 36.) And hence the salvation of 
the gospel is called ‘the righteousness which is of 
faith ;”’ the conflicts of the Christian, ‘the good fight 
of faith ;”’ and the duties of the Christian, ‘‘ the work 
of faith.” 

But it is evident that the faith of the gospel is not 
merely a sound opinion or a correct belief of any fact : 
it is a divinely-wrought conviction, by which the spirit 
not only clearly perceives God’s gracious plan of saving 
sinners, but heartily and fully submits to and applies 
that plan in the way in which God has himself appointed. 
As Christ is set forth as the sacrifice for sin, so this 
faith is emphatically a “faith in his blood.” The faith 
by which we are saved is therefore ‘‘ such a belief of the 
gospel, by the power of the Spirit of God, as leads us 
to come to Christ, to receive Christ, to trust in Christ, 
and to commit the keeping of our souls into his hands, 
in humble confidence of his power and his willingness to 
save us.” 

6. Not only does the Holy Ghost, by his divine light 
and power, lead penitent and believing sinners to the 
conscious experience of justification and regeneration ; 
but a continuance of the same influence and instrumental 
means maintains and increases this divine life in the 
soul; by which the Christian realizes the. gracious sup- 
port, counsel, and consolation of his heavenly Father. 
The account which the New Testament every where gives 
of the religion of the gospel fully confirms this. A 
course of conduct is described as showing forth the con- 
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stant manifestation of all holiness and devotion toward 
God, of all righteousness and good-will toward mankind. 
But this pure and holy conduct is never ascribed to any 
mere schooling or training of the mind, but always to 
the existence of a spiritual life in the soul, which is 
created and sustained by the Spirit of God. Our 
blessed Redeemer, when insisting on the necessity of his 
disciples maintaining a pure and holy character, asserts 
that, in order to their. bringing forth good fruit, they 
must abide in him and draw their spiritual life from 
him: ‘I am the vine, ye are the branches. The branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; 
no more can ye, except ye abide in me.” (John xv. 4, 5.) 
This vital union with Christ is the great privilege of 
Christians, and is universally recognised in the writings 
of the apostles. St. Paul, praying for the Ephesian 
Christians, asks that God would grant them “ according 
to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might 
by his Spirit in the inner man, that Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted and grounded 
in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and 
to know the leve of Christ, which passeth knowledge, 
that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God.” 
(Eph. iii. 16—19.) And as a practical exhibition of 
this Christian life, he thus describes what he himself 
experienced: “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself 
for me.” (Gal. ii. 20.) To the same effect is the de- 
claration of St. John: “That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellow- 
ship with us: and truly our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” (1 John 1, 3.) 
And this rich experience of union with Christ and fellow. 
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ship with God was no gift peculiarly restricted to primi- 
tive times, or to the apostolic character: it was, on the 
contrary, universally maintained to be the common pri- 
vilege of Christian believers. The burden of apostolic 
ministration was, “Christ in you the hope of glory;”’ 
the being “ filled with the Holy Ghost,’ ‘ walking in 
the Spirit,” and having “fellowship with God.” The 
apostles triumphantly appealed to Christians: ‘‘ Our gos- 
pel came not unto you in word only, but also in power, 
and in the Holy Ghost, and in, much assurance.” 
(1 Thess. i. 5.) And the most earnest and energetic 
language was used to guard the early church from any 
mistake on this vital point: ‘‘ Examine yourselves,” says 
the apostle, “whether ye be in the faith; prove your 
own selves. Know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus 
Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates?” (2 Cor. xiii. 5.) 
For, “as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God.” (Rom. vii. 14.) 

From a careful review of the whole subject, it appears, 
that true religion has always been founded on the revealed 
truth of God, and has been created and maintained in the 
heart by the agency of the Spirit of God; is always to 
be attributed to faith as the instrumental means, and 
must certainly not only be personal in its character, but 
also. must be sensibly enjoyed by the subject of it, both 
in its internal living existence, and in its external effects. 
While this appears to be the case with respect to true 
religion in every age, it is certain that the religion of the 
gospel stands pre-eminent for its amount of blessing. 
By throwing a flood of divine light over the fallen con- 
dition of man, and by exhibiting the merciful character 
and gracious purposes of the Triune Jehovah, it brings 
man into a new and living way of access unto God, 
and, unless he obstinately and unbelievingly rejects the 
overtures of mercy, he obtains unspeakable spiritual 
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blessings. The guilt of his sin is forgiven ; he is renewed 
in the spirit of his mind, and constituted a child of God 
by faith in Christ. The Holy Ghost, as a Spirit of light 
and purity and power, is given to dwell in his heart ; 
living under this gracious influence, he is saved from sin, 
raised above the carnal allurements of the world, has his 
spirit brought into living union and subjection to Christ ; 
and thus he is divinely guided and sustained, having his 
conversation in heaven, and knowing that, if the earthly 
house of his tabernacle is dissolved, he has a house above, 
a building not made with hands. ‘This holy hope ex- 
hibits to his faith the boundless glory of his future state ; 
and he is therefore brought into the experience of the 
divine favour and love, with a sure and certain hope of a 
blissful immortality. Such are the blessings which the 
holy scripture exhibits as the privilege of Christians. 
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Tur progress among mankind of that holy religion 
which has been described in the preceding chapter, would 
necessarily lead to some union and connexion between 
the persons who were brought under its influence. Be- 
side this, various duties devolved on the disciples of 
Christ, which rendered it necessary for them to act in 
concert. We must also remember that the religion of 
the gospel was intended to be aggressive in its influence. 
Christians were to be the light of the world, the salt of 
the earth, they were called to exhibit the purity and 
power of saving faith, and to spread the knowledge of 
Christ among men. 

These circumstances led to that union and co-operation 
among believers in Christ which have given them the 
collective appellation of “the church.” This English 
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term is derived from the Greek word xupiaxy, which 
signifies “belonging to the Lord;” although in the 
New Testament it is never applied to designate a Chris- 
tian community. The word which all our translators 
have agreed 1o render “church,” is éxxAyola, which 
means “ an assembly or congregation of people.” The 
conflicting and extravagant views which have obtained 
respecting the true nature and character of the church 
commend this subject to our most serious attention. 

It is evident that the Old-Testament saints held com- 
munion and intercourse with each other: “They that 
feared the Lord spake often one to another, and the 
Lord hearkened and heard it, and a book of remem- 
brance was written before him, for them that feared the 
Lord and that thought upon his name.” (Mal. ii. 16.) 
Thus the term “ church,” in its most extended significa- 
tion, may be used to designate the whole number of God’s 
true people in every period of time: these constitute one 
spiritual body, of which Christ is the Head. There is 
one passage in the New Testament in which the term 
“‘church” is applied to the Jewish people: “‘ This is he 
that was in the church in the wilderness.” (Acts vi. 38.) 
Our attention is, however, more particularly called to the 
constitution and character of the Christian church. 

In this inquiry, it may be laid down as a first princi- 
ple, that not only do the circumstances of individual 
Christians show the necessity of union and co-operation, 
but this united and collective character was specially 
described and ordained by Jesus Christ himself. On two 
several occasions the Saviour speaks of the church. It 
will be important for us to gather the substance of his 
teaching in respect of this particular subject. 

The first instance is that which is given to us in con- 
nexion with Peter’s memorable profession of his faith, 
We quote the entire passage: “He saith unto them, 
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But whom say ye that I am? And Simon Peter an- 
swered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona: for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven. And I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock will I build my church; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’ (Matt. xvi. 
15—18.) It is well known that the Papists urge this 
scripture with well-affected triumph, as if it taught that 
the church was to be built upon Peter. Not only is this 
notion disproved by the fact, that our Lord never recog- 
nised Peter as the head of the church, but, on the con- 
trary, severely reprehended him; an account of which 
we have in the same chapter. But the apostles them- 
selves never admitted Peter to hold such a position; nor 
did he himself ever claim it. He proclaimed Christ him- 
self as the foundation, setting him forth as the “ chief 
corner-stone, elect, precious,” which was laid in Sion. 
Nor does this language of our Saviour teach that Peter 
had any pre-eminence above his brethren. He had 
made a noble confession of Christ as the promised 
Messiah ; he avowed his belief in the true and proper 
Divinity of his Master’s person and mission ; and Jesus, 
in reply, assures him, that the power of apprehending 
and receiving this important truth was not earthly, but 
from heaven ; that he had not obtained this knowledge 
and conviction from human wisdom, but from divine 
revelation; and then adds, ‘Thou art Peter,’ (that is, 
‘‘a stone,”’) “and upon this” very “rock I will build 
my church.” That is, evidently, ‘‘ Upon. this divinely- 
revealed confession of thine, upon this great and import- 
ant truth, that I am the Messiah, and am come to reveal 
and communicate the living God, that the dead, lost 
world may be saved.” This makes the sense of the pas- 
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sage consistent in itself. The confession of Peter was 
the subject of that conversation ; and to it the declara- 
tion of Christ naturally refers. This also harmonizes 
with the general scope of scripture. Here we have, from 
our Saviour’s own lips, a striking exhibition of the foun- 
dation on which the true church should be built; namely, 
divinely-revealed truth, and that truth the Divinity and 
mission of the Son of God for the redemption of the 
world, Respecting this church, we are further informed, 
that it is to be built by Christ. These truths are to be 
imbued with living energy, and to be carried out into 
successful operation, under the immediate guidance and 
blessing of the Son of God himself. And hence, when 
giving the apostles their final commission, he added, 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” (Matt. xxviii. 20.) In the strifes and debates 
which the apparent obscurity of this text has called 
forth, how frequently and how fearfully has this import- 
ant point been forgotten! ‘The church is to be built ; 
but its nature is so unearthly, its character so spi- 
ritual, the mighty transformation of the materials of 
which it is composed so great, that the work. transcends 
the power even of Peter and his brother apostles, 
divinely taught as they were. It was the work of our 
redeeming Lord. < J,” said the Son of God, ‘ J will 
build my church.” We are here plainly taught that a 
society or congregation of persons was to be formed, or 
gathered together; that this society or church should 
stand in very special relation to Christ, so as to be em- 
phatically Ais church ; and that the formation, gathering 
together, or building up, of this church should not be 
by means of any earthly policy, human wisdom, or 
worldly power, but by Christ himself; that the agency 
used should not only be specially prepared by himself, but 
should act under the immediate guidance of his own 
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wisdom, and draw all its real efiiciency from the influ- 
ences of his Spirit; and that the whole series of opera- 
tions should be carried on under his direction, and be 
crowned with his presence and blessing: so that the 
church might stand out in all ages as a building of God, 
verifying the assertion of Christ, “I will build my 
ehurch.”’ 

In the other instance in which our Saviour mentions 
the church, he speaks thus: ‘‘If thy brother shall tres- 
pass against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee 
and him alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take 
with thee one or two more, that in the.mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be established. And if 
he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church ; 
but if he neglect to hear the church, let him be uiivo 
thee as an heathen man and a publican.” (Matt. xvii. 
15—17.) 

We learn from this, that the church of Christ is not 
only to be a society of persons united together in affec- 
tion and spirit, but that it was intended to be a visible 
body; and, further, that it was competent for the church, 
and consequently its duty, to hear and examine into any 
charge or complaint which one member might prefer 
against another; and that in case the offending party 
refused to submit to the decision of the church, he was 
no longer to be allowed to hold that position with regard 
to it which he had formerly occupied, but was to be 
esteemed ‘‘ as an heathen man and a publican.” 

Now we deem that it will be considered an incontro- 
vertible fact, that, if the church of Christ was thus to 
take cognizance of the trespass of one member against 
another, it must have been intended that it should take 
notice of open and acknowledged sins against God. It 
is freely admitted that God alone can read the heart ; 
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that in the purest church, therefore, hypocritical profess- 
ors may have a place, and a name. But our position is, 
that, if the church is bound to hear and determine on 
offences offered by a man to his fellow, it is under still 
greater obligation to take notice of his open and acknow- 
ledged sins against God. This is fully borne out by the 
language of the preceding passage. The church is a 
building reared up by the wisdom and power of Christ ; 
it is composed of “lively stones”? built up into a “ spi- 
ritual house,” ‘acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 
What shail be said, then, of a church which recognises 
as its members open and notorious sinners,—drunkards, 
swearers, liars, fornicators, and thieves? It may be 
safely said, that it is not such a church as Christ 
speaks of. 

We have seen, so far as the brief but comprehensive 
nature of our Saviour’s observations on this subject has 
assisted us, what we might expect to find as the promi- 
nent character of the Christian church. ‘The principles 
thrown out in these remarks, by way of anticipation, 
were afterward fully carried into accomplishment. The 
Acts of the Apostles exhibit their progressive develope- 
ment. The foundation of the Christian church may, in 
some sense, be said to have been laid at the day of Pen- 
tecost, when the Holy Ghost, having filled all the com- 
pany of the disciples, Peter, under [lis plenary influence, 
addressed the multitude which came together, saying, 
«Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” (Acts 11. 38.) On 
this cecasion three thousand persons were joined to the 
disciples, and ‘‘ continued steadfastly in the apostles’ 
fellowship and doctrine.” These formed a Christian 
church ; for we are immediately told that ‘“‘the Lord 
added to the church daily such as should be saved.” 
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Thus did the Saviour commence building up his own 
church. 

We are afterward informed, that not only did the 
power of God continue to increase the number of 
believers at Jerusalem, but that, through the ministra- 
tions of the apostles and their coadjutors in the ministry, 
similar effects were produced ; and churches were estab- 
lished at Damascus, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Rome, 
and various populous cities of the world. 

It will be important for us to have as clear a view as 
possible of the character, circumstances, and connexion 
of those churches. They rose up into being under the 
immediate guidance of inspired men ; they had their laws 
and economy immediately from the apostles of our Lord ; 
and they were, surely, to some extent, intended to serve 
as models for the church in future ages. 

1. We observe, then, that the primitive apostolical 
churches became such by their hearty reception of the 
revealed truth of God. They were ‘“‘built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone.”” The great doc- 
trines which had been promulgated by Moses and the 
prophets, fulfilled, verified, and established by the mis- 
sion and sacrifice of Christ, and preached by inspired 
apostles or other holy men, were, under the influence of 
the Holy Ghost, made the great means of their salvation. 

See a striking illustration of this, in the preaching of 
Peter at the day of Pentecost; and another, in the 
ministrations of the same apostle to the family and friends 
of Cornelius. The addresses delivered by St. Paul at 
Antioch, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, and other places, 
evidence the same fact. Every where churches were 
formed by the manifestation of the truth of God. We 
are indebted for a most important part of the Christian 
scriptures to the means adopted for carrying out this 
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great object. In consequence of several individuals, and 
some entire churches, not having been adequately in- 
structed in the doctrines of the gospel by the preaching 
of resident apostles, it pleased the Holy Ghost to lead 
them to write letters to such persons, supplying this lack 
of knowledge, and bringing them to a full acquaintance 
with the truth as it is in Jesus. These, with the other 
evangelical writings, and the scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, have been handed down to us, forming together a 
perfect canon of divine truth. 

This point cannot be too carefully considered,—the 
primitive churches were formed by “ obedience to the 
faith.” The great doctrines of the entire depravity of 
human nature, the Divinity of Christ, and the efficacy of 
his atonement, the necessity of instant and sincere re- 
pentance, justification by faith alone, the direct witness 
of the Holy Ghost to the fact of Christian sonship, the 
power of the gospel through the same Divine Agent to 
save from sin, and to fill the soul with love to God and 
love to man :—these and other vital doctrines were the 
objects of the faith of those who formed the first Chris- 
tian churches. .And these doctrines did not merely exist 
in those churches unobjected to or by sufferance : they 
formed the great vital principle by which those communi- 
ties were constituted and maintained. And we have the 
fullest evidence from the New Testament that this was 
not an accidental circumstance connected with the first 
establishment of Christianity, but a leading feature in 
the divine arrangement. Faith is the medium which 
unites us to Christ ; and his doctrine, which is the object 
of faith, is the foundation of the church. Hence we find 
that a hearty reception of and steady adherence to the 
doctrines of the gospel, are laid down as the most promi- 
nent and distinguishing marks of the church. ‘“ My 
sheep hear my voiee, and they follow me.” (John x. 
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27.) ‘A stranger will they not follow.” (John x. 5.) 
‘‘ Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not in the doc- 
trine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth in the 
doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father and the Son. 
If there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, 
receive him not into your house, neither bid him God 
speed.’ (2 John 9, 10.) 

It is evident, therefore, that in an inquiry as to the 
valid character of any Christian church, particular atten- 
tion must be paid to the scriptural character of the doc- 
trines which it receives and teaches. This is indeed 
specially enjoined in the New Testament. ‘Search the 
scriptures,” said our Saviour to the Jews; ‘Try the 
spirits,” saith St. John ; and the Bereans are praised for 
comparing the preaching even of St. Paul with the 
sacred records. This is the invariable rule; and we are 
bound always to adopt it. And as we are only associ- 
ated with Christ, and have an interest in the redemption 
that is in his blood, through the doctrines taught by 
himself and his apostles, so it must be plain that nothing 
can supply the want of apostolical doctrine. We may 
have the patronage of kings, the countenance of bishops ; 

fathers and pontiffs may smile upon us; but without 


i. _ repentance toward God and faith toward our Lord 


‘Jesus Christ,” we shall want the great master-feature 
of a Christian church. 

2. We observe that in all the primitive churches there © 
was an apostolical ministry. 

As the subject of the Christian ministry will be more 
particularly discussed in a future chapter, we shall here 
only note the necessity of its institution, and its teach- 
ing character to the church. 

We have seen that the church owes its existence to 
revealed truth. This truth was to be disseminated 
through human instrumentality. It was to be made 
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known to mankind by the preaching of the gospel. In 
a very limited sense, a similar course had been adopted 
under the Mosaic dispensation, or rather had been en- 
grafted upon that dispensation. 

The Jewish priests and Levites ‘‘were not, like the 
priests under the gospel, teachers of the people. Not 
being instructors of the people, in the usual sense of the 
word, they were not required to reside in the cities and 
villages, occupied by the rest of the community, but 
dwelt in cities of their own; a circumstance which of 
itself proves that they were not public instructors.” * 

That they occasionally did something of this kind, may 
be admitted; but beyond their superintendence of the 
ceremonies and regulations which respected the instituted 
mode of worship, the appointment of festival days, and 
_ the supervision of sacrifices, the instruction which they 
gave was of a very limited character. Jehoshaphat did 
indeed send out Levites for this express purpose ; but it 
was, as far as we are informed, an extraordinary and 
solitary instance. 

The functions of the prophets approached more nearly 
to those of the pastors of the Christian church ; but stall 
they differed from them in many important respects. 
For instance, it is said of the prophets, 

“(1.) They were the immediate messengers of God, 
and came with a more exalted authority. 

* (2.) They had the liberty of expressing their senti- 
ments on civil as well as religious matters. 

«« (3.) Their communications were made only to the 
more informed of the people. 

*(4.) They did not instruct at stated periods ; but 
were teachers extraordinary, who taught according to the 
exigency of the times.” + 


* Jaun’s Archezologia Biblica, chap vi. sect. 370. + Ibid. 
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It must also be admitted, that in the later periods of 
the Jewish church, the person who read the portion of 
scripture, or any other person who was respectable for 
learning and had fluency of speech, addressed the people. . 
But, in the first place, these were not, properly speaking, 
ministers ; and in the second, their teaching did not 
involve the great vital principles of their religion, which 
were contained in the sacrifices and services of the 
temple ; but mainly referred to an observance of moral 
duties, or minor points of religious practice. 

This was not the case in the primitive Christian 
churches. These were founded and maintained by “the 
manifestation of the truth.’ The great design, the 
divine purpose, in the death and resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus, was, “that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among all nations.” 
(Luke xxiv. 47.) And hence our Saviour’s express com- 
mission to his apostles: “‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” (Mark xvi. 15.) 
Or, as it is rendered by another evangelist, “Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of.the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost : teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you.” (Matt. xxvii. 19, 20.) The apos- 
tles were obedient to this heavenly calling; for we are 
told, ‘They went forth and preached every where, the 
Lord working with them, and confirming the word with 
signs following.” (Mark xvi. 20.) Their Divine Master 
gave the seal of his approbation to their work, and veri- 
fied his own word by building up his church. In this 
course they persevered, and their companions and im- 
mediate successors trod in their steps. 

The essential importance of this preaching or teach- 
ing is apparent from the general nature of the 
Christian covenant, and also from the means or con- 
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ditions on which the experience of its blessings was 
suspended. 

(1.) The great design of the Christian covenant is, to 
rescue man from the ruins of the fall, to bring him back 
again, even in this life, to a large measure of that dignity 
and glory from which he had fallen. For this purpose 
he is to be instructed. It is true that he is called to 
submit to this teaching, to obey the truth. But this 
submission is that of ignorance to knowledge, that of 
error to truth. The gospel of Christ unfolds, in the 
great scheme of redemption, the most sublime wisdom, 
the most profound knowledge; it spreads before us the 
true condition of man, the real character of God ; it scat- 
ters the darkness which had accumulated for centuries, 
and spreads abroad to the enraptured vision of man “ the 
wisdom of God.’ And, according to the divine appoint- 
ment, the great agency by which this is to be accom- 
plished is a teaching ministry. 

(2.) We are conducted to the same estimate of the 
importance of preaching, by a consideration of the means 
or conditions upon which the individual experience of 
gospel blessings is suspended. The great gospel require- 
ment is, ‘believing.’ ‘* He that believeth shall be 
saved.” ‘And how shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher?” (Rom. x. 15.) It is true, there are other 
duties which demand attention, and ordinances of divine 
appointment to be observed. Yet there is a marked dis- 
tinction between the manner in which the scripture puts 
any other requirement, and that in which it insists on a 
belief of the gospel. Baptism, for instance, made a pro- 
minent aud important part of the great commission 
given by Christ to his apostles: ‘‘Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in tlie name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. 
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xxviii. 19.) ‘*He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
(Mark xvi. 16.) Here baptism is evidently required ; 
but not in the same essential manner as faith. ‘He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,’’—evidently 
on the principle that a believing reception of the truth of 
God will lead to a diligent observance of his sacred ordi- 
nances. But a man may submit to the outward ordi- 
nance without believing. The scripture saith, ‘He 
that believeth not shall be damned,” and that whether 
he has been baptized or not. 

The Christian ministry, wherever it is truly apostolic, 
will be a teaching ministry. But it will be something 
more; for preaching, while it implies teaching, goes 
beyond it. The truth is announced,—it is made known. 
The deceitful guise of self is stripped off, the vain preten- 
sions of an earthly philosophy are exposed, the truth of 
Godis exhibited. This is not all: it is enforced. The 
minister of the gospel proclaims as an herald ; he makes 
an overture of pardon and peace to guilty sinners. Not, 
indeed, in his own name, or in his own person ; he does 
not say, (though some, alas! have had the temerity to go 
so far,) that he can pardon sin; but he does invite them 
to come to God through faith in Christ, that they may 
receive mercy ; and he does assure them that if they will 
thus come, they shall obtain ‘‘redemption in his blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins.” 

This, then, is another vitally important point in esti- 
‘mating the apostolic character of a Christian church: 
‘* Does it teach the truth as it is in Jesus? Does it preach 
a full, a free, a present salvation ? ”’ 

3. Another distinguishing feature in the primitive 
churches was, their steady observance of two ordinances, 
which were regarded with special attention above all 
others; namely, baptism and the Lord’s supper. 
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_ Baptism was a rite in common use among the Jews; 
and some writers contend that it was always performed 
in connexion with circumcision,—that the two ordi- 
nances were inseparable. However this may-be, it is 
acknowledged to have been always used on the admission 
of proselytes into the Jewish church.* During the con- 
tinuance of this practice, John the Baptist begun his 
ministry. He strenuously insisted on repentance and 
amendment of life; and those who were impressed with 
his doctrine ‘‘ were baptized of him in Jordan, confessing 
their sins.” (Matt. ii. 6.) This was a great preliminary 
step. ‘The men who boasted that they were the children 
of Abraham, and believed that, in consequence, they 
stood in avery gracious relation to God, were constrained, 
under the energetic ministry of the Baptist, to acknow- 
ledge their sinfulness, guilt, and danger, and to give a 
public attestation to this fact by submitting to his bap- 
tism. Jesus Christ explained still more clearly the 
necessity and extent of personal religion ; and during the 
period of his ministry on earth, his disciples baptized. 
It is not certain what was the precise character of this 
baptism ; perhaps it was very similar to that of John’s, 
especially as, when the disciples were sent forth, two and 
two, they went out and preached that men should repent.. 
But after his crucifixion and resurrection, when he gave 
his apostles their great commission, he commanded them 
to “teach ail nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


* “ The original of baptism is deduced from the practice of the 
patriarch Jacob, when he chose into his family, and received into the 
church, the young women of Sichem, and other Heathens who lived 
with him. The text is: ‘Jacob said to his family and to all that 
were with him, Put away from you the strange gods, and be ye 
clean and change your garments.’ The expression, ‘ Be ye clean’ is 
applied by Aben Ezra to baptism, or the washing of the body; and 
this perhaps is no improbable conjecture.”—-LEw!s’s ‘‘ Hekrew 
Republic,” vol. ii. p. 13. 
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This command was obeyed. The apostles, and other 
primitive ministers of the gospel, did conform to this 
practice; and their converts were received into the 
church by baptism. To exhibit the different opinions 
which have obtained respecting this sacrament is no part 
of our present design. It will, however, be necessary 
very briefly to state its object and importance. 

In the first place, it exhibits and maintains, to the ayia 
of time, the essential doctrine of a Trinity of persons in 
the Godhead: “In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” This open and distinct 
recognition of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is thus 
written in living characters over the door by which we 
are admitted into the church of Christ. Secondly, it is 
the great initiatory rite by which we are received into the 
church. Christ requires an open profession of devotion 
to his service ; and in the primitive church this was prin- 
cipally made at baptism. The same necessity for -this 
public profession remains, and the same command enjoins 
the observance of the same rite. Thirdly, from the con- 
nexion in which our Saviour has placed this ordinance, 
it appears to partake of a covenant character. He has 
instituted it as the means by which we are outwardly and 
professedly numbered among his disciples or followers. 
As such, he makes unto us great and precious promises ; 
with all which we are brought into connexion, by sub- 
mitting, in the spirit of the gospel, to this rite. It is 
therefore not only calculated to call our attention, through 
the medium of sensible signs, to the natural defilement 
of our fallen condition, and, by the application of water 
to the body, to bring vividly before our mind the 
cleansing influences of the Holy Ghost; but it also 
appears to be designed, when the parties concerned per- 
form this duty in prayerful simplicity and godly faith, to 
bring the subject of baptism into a real participation of 
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a measure of that grace which Christ has hai and 
offered to the acceptance of his people. 

‘ Baptism, therefore, from the beginning, held an im- 
portant rank in the Christian church; and in every place 
it was regarded as the external means by which persons 
devoted themselves to the service of Christ, and were con- 
stituted members of his visible church. 

The Lord’s supper is the other sacramental rite, which 
the church in all ages has observed, in commemoration of 
the death and blood-shedding of the Lord Jesus. Under 
the Mosaic dispensation, there was perhaps no type of the 
promised Saviour, which so steadily and clearly exhibited 
his great sacrifice for the redemption of a ruined world as 
the feast of the passover. The death of the paschal lamb, 
the sprinkling of his blood, the deliverance from death 
which was thereby secured, the eating of his flesh,—all 
united to exhibit to the faith of the pious Jew, that pro- 
mised Saviour which should come to suffer for the salva- 
tion of the world. According to the will of the Almighty 
Father, the sacrificial offering of the Son of God took 
place when this annual celebration of the typical cere- 
monies was held. And the Saviour, taking the bread and 
wine which were used at the passover-supper, converted 
them into a standing memorial of his death; thus 
rendering a part of that feast which had previously been 
a predictive type of his passion, a means of perpetually 
commemorating his glorious sacrifice. The manner in 
which this was done was remarkable. ‘* He took bread, 
and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, 
saying, This is my body which is given for you: this do 
in remembrance of me. Likewise also the cup after 
supper, saying, This cup is the new testament in my 
blood, which is shed for you.” (Luke xxii. 19, 20.) This 
language fully explains the character and object of this 
important institution. As the passover addressed itself 
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to the faith in the divine promise of a Saviour to come, 
so the supper of the Lord was designed to recall to mind 
the dying of the Lord Jesus for our salvation. ‘‘ This do 
in remembrance of me.’ Thus did the great Head of the 
church purpose and command, that his disciples should, 
by these outward acts, place before them, from time to 
time, those memorials of the broken body and shed blood 
of their Saviour; and they, partaking of these elements 
with sincere hearts and a lively faith in the great sacrifice 
once offered for sin, are permitted to experience the 
benefit of his dyimg, and to rejoice in their. being 
accounted as a part of the family of God, and of the 
household of faith. 

The maintenance of these sacraments in all thei pri- 
mitive and evangelical simplicity and spirituality, will 
constitute another test for estimating the apostolical cha- 
racter of any professing church. 

4. Another mark of the true church, and the last 
which we shall mention, is this,—the steady recognition 
of spiritual religion, and the exercise of such pure and 
wholesome discipline, as is calculated to preserve the 
church from the intrusion of openly wicked persons. 

The religion of the church of Christ, from the begin- 
ning, consisted of inward and outward holiness. The 
heart was renewed by the Holy Ghost; and hence the 
life became conformed to the requirements of God’s law. 
And, as we have already said, this was not an appendage 
or mere circumstance of the Christian religion: it was its 
great essential quality. We therefore find that, in the 
primitive churches, inward holiness was always recognised, 
and outward holiness always insisted on. _ 

Fully to exhibit the scriptural proof of this, would be 
to transcribe a large portion of the apostolical epistles. 
We quote one or two passages. To the Corinthians 
St. Paul says, “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
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have entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him. But God hath 
revealed them unto us by his Spint. Now we have 
received, not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which 
is of God; that we might know the things that are 
freely given to us of God.” (1 Cor. il. 9, 10, 12.) To 
the Colossians: ‘Ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God. Put on therefore, as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humble- 
ness of mind, meekness, long-suffering. And let the 
peace of God rule in your hearts, to the which also ye 
are called in one body; and be ye thankful. Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom ; teach- 
ing and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts to 
the Lord.’ (Col. i. 3, 12, 15, 16.) To the Thessalo- 
nians: ‘‘ Remembering without ceasing your work of 
faith, and labour of love, and patience of hope in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight of God and our Father.” 
(1 Thess. i. 3.) Peter says, ‘“‘Seeing ye have purified 
your souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit unto 
unfeigned love of the brethren, see that ye love one 
another with a pure heart fervently: being born again, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word 
ef God, which liveth and abideth for ever.’ (1 Peter i. 
22, 23.) And John addresses the members of the Chris- 
tian church thus: “I write unto you, little children, be- 
cause your sins are forgiven you for his name’s sake. I 
write unto you, fathers, because ye have known him that 
is from the beginning. I write unto you, young men, 
because ye have overcome the wicked one.” (1 John ii. 
12, 13.) And again: ‘‘ Behold, what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called 
the sons of God: therefore the world knoweth us not, 
because it knew him not. Beloved, now are we the sons 
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of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: 
but we know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him; for we shall see him as he is.”’ (1 John ii. 1, 2.) 
And again: “Truly our fellowship is with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ. If we walk in the light 
as he is in the light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.” (1 John i. 3, 7.) These and numerous other 
passages unite to teach us, that in primitive times the 
religion of Christ arose from a spiritual and divine opera- 
tion on the heart, that produced internal and external 
results, all of which derived their virtue and importance 
from the purity whence they sprung, and the spirit- 
uality of character which they sustained. The church of 
Christ, therefore, was not a company of persons united 
together by mere political bonds, and directed by conven- 
tional arrangements ; but it was a brotherhood, composed 
principally of those who had been delivered from the 
power of darkness, and translated into the kingdom of 
the Son of God; they were created anew in Christ Jesus, 
and were therefore, to a very great extent of meaning, 
taken out of the world, and made the subjects of bless- 
ing and trial, hopes and fears, to which the world is a 
stranger, but which gave them, in a high and glorious 
sense, fellowship with God, and with each other. In the 
early churches this spiritual life was the great essential 
principle of existence ; and any church without it, is but 
a withered branch, “ whose end is to be burned.’’ 

Yet while the apostolic churches always most distinctly 
recognised the existence of a conscious work of grace 
in the heart, they, with equal earnestness, maintained 
purity of conduct. It does not at all militate against 
this position, that even in some of the apostolical churches 
this discipline might occasionally be imperfectly exer- 
cised: such cases did indeed exist, and they called forth 
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such advice and reprehension as places the subject before 
us in the strongest point of view. ‘‘ Know ye not,” 
saith an apostle, writing on this very subject, ‘that a 
little leaven leavenecth the whole lump? I wrote unto 
you in an epistle not to company with fornicators: yet 
not altogether with the fornicators of this world, or 
with the covetous, or extortioners, or with idolaters ; 
for then must ye needs go out of the world. But now 
I have written unto you not to keep company, if any 
man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, 
or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extor- 
tioner; with such an one no not to eat. For what have 
I to do to judge them also that are without? Do not 
ye judge them that are within? But them that are with- 
out God judgeth. Therefore put away from among 
yourselves that wicked person.” (1 Cor. v. 6, 9—13.) 
It was also said to the angel of the church of Per- 
gamos, ‘‘I have a few things against thee, because thou 
hast there them that hold the doctrine of Balaam, 
who taught Balac to cast a stumbling-block before the 
children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto idols, 
and to commit fornication. So hast thou also them that 
hold the doctrines of the Nicolaitanes, which thing I 
hate. Repent; or else I will come unto thee quickly.” 
(Rey. i. 14—16.) Thus was the church of Christ called 
to take cognizance, not only of doctrine, but of wicked 
conduct ; and as open sin is always not only deadly in 
itself, but also exercises an evil influence on those around, 
the authoritative command of scripture is, ‘‘ Purge out 
therefore the old leaven,—put away from among your- 
selves that wicked person.” We call special attention 
to this important fact. At a time like the present, when 
the profession of Christianity is so general and so honour- 
able, it becomes a matter of serious moment that the 
church should, in this respect as in others, be apostolical. 
D 2 
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It cannot be denied, that if this great duty be neglected, 
a church, in every other respect excellent, may, instead 
of shedding a pure influence, disseminate a deadly one, 
and deserve to be stigmatized as a ‘‘ synagogue of Satan.” 
Nothing, indeed, can present to us a greater outrage on 
the genius of our holy Christianity, than for a church to 
set itself on high, and to challenge to itself great dis- 
tinction, if not pre-eminence ; while liars, swearers, 
drunkards, and fornicators, living in open and acknow- 
ledged sin, are, unquestioned and unjudged, regarded 
as its members. 

The church of Christ, the most glorious and sublime 
object that the earth contains, is presented to our view as 
distinguished by these very important characteristics : 
It is composed of persons who are united together in the 
bonds of fraternal love ; it maintains the truth of God 
by teaching the doctrines which the apostles taught, 
principally through the instrumentality of an appointed 
ministry; it offers the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s supper to the followers of Christ; and, while 
distinctly and constantly recognising the existence and 
power of spiritual religion, it investigates the outward 
character of its members, and puts away from the com- 
munity those who are proved to persist in the practice 
of sin. 

If all who name the name of Christ were conformed 
to this apostolic model, the effect upon the church and 
the world would be unspeakably blessed. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 
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in Church Government—DIVINE VocATION TO THE Mtr- 
NISTRY. ; 


Aw accurate knowledge of the true character of the 
Christian ministry, and a correct appreciation of its 
duties, powers, and responsibilities, are essential to a 
complete acquaintance with scriptural Christianity. 

When we regard the work of a Christian minister, as 
it is presented to us by the general tenor of scripture 
truth and of evangelical experience, it appears to be at 
once unspeakably sublime and simple. An ambassador 
from God, he comes to us charged with a message of 
mercy. In Christ’s stead, he announces the divine will, 
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points out the danger to which we are exposed through 
sin, and proclaims, in the name of his great Master, a 
promise of pardon to guilty man, through “ the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus.” By this instrumentality, 
rendered effectual by the influences of the Holy Spirit, the 
dark mind of man is instructed, his guilty conscience 
is roused to a sense of his degradation and ruin, and he 
is led in humble penitence to the blood of the cross; by 
faith in the virtue of which, he is made a partaker of 
spiritual life, and admitted to fellowship with God. Nor 
do the kind and zealous efforts of the gospel minister 
cease, when the objects of his care are ‘‘ translated from 
the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom of God’s 
dear Son.’ His unwearied love is still engaged for their 
welfare, his ardent zeal still prompts him to watch over 
them for good. He acquaints them with the devices of 
Satan, lest they should again fall into a snare; he re- 
proves with faithfulness and godly jealousy; and guards 
them against any waywardness or wandering which they 
may manifest in their conduct. He teaches them lessons 
of deeper spiritual wisdom, that they may be led to 
‘apprehend that for which they are apprehended in 
Christ Jesus.” He exhorts them as a father doth his 
children, that they should walk worthy of God, who 
hath called them to his kingdom and glory; that at last 
he may have the unspeakable felicity of presenting 
them “perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

It is in this elevated and spiritual character that the 
holy scriptures exhibit the gospel minister. And it 
would have been well for the church and the world, if a 
faithful and steady adherence to this spiritual vocation, 
both on the part of ministers and people, had rendered it 
unnecessary to investigate the subject in a more extended 
and critical manner. But it is not so. The pure and simple 
principles of gospel truth have been awfully corrupted by 
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the inventions and ambition of men. For whlle on the 
one hand, there have been found professing Christians 
who have breken down every line of distinction, and 
refused to submit to the legitimate authority of the 
ministerial office ; on the other, ministers are found for- 
getting their scriptural character, and lording it over 
God’s heritage, as if the great end of the gospel was to 
invest them with the worst kind of political authority. 

Nor have those conflicting errors been kept within 
such bounds as only to affect the internal economy and 
evangelical usefulness of some Christian churches. On 
the contrary, they have been carried into such vigorous 
operation, that they have burst through all the explicit 
declarations of revealed truth, and trampled upon the 
entire spirit of the gospel economy; until, on the one 
hand, opinions and practices have obtained which militate 
against the order of God’s providence, and tend to en- 
courage a licentious and democratical spirit; while, on 
the other, ministers have proceeded onward in their 
assumption of power, until, disdaining all restraint, and 
spurning control, even from the clearest law, or the 
highest civil authorities, they have grasped an influence 
and wielded a power fatal to the civil and intellectual 
liberties of the world. 

It becomes, therefore, a duty of no ordinary character 
to obtain sound and scriptural views on this important 
branch of the subject. Yet, while we are endeavouring 
to effect this object, we shall not allow ourselves to be 
led into any merely political investigation. We wish to 
preserve on our mind a distinct recognition of the spirit- 
ual character and evangelical duties of the ministerial 
office. For, notwithstanding the fearful consequences 
which have resulted from the errors to which allusion has 
been made, we feel bound to maintain, that these arise 
out of a secondary, and, in many respects, comparatively 
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unimportant, part of the ministerial office ; the essential 
duty of which is to lead sinners to obtain ‘‘ repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ ;”’ 
to walk worthy of their holy profession, until they have 
finished their course with joy. 

In prosecuting this design, we shall endeavour, in the 
first place, to review the manner and circumstances in 
which our Redeemer appointed the first ministers of the 
gospel ; the duties to which they were called, and the 
authority with which they were invested. 

One immediate consequence of our Redeemer’s public 
ministrations, was, that a considerable number of persons 
attached themselves to him as his disciples. As the 
term imports, by this act they professed to devote them- 
selves to learn his doctrine. For this purpose, they 
attended his public preaching, and were favoured with 
important spiritual instruction, given. to them exclusively 
in a more retired and familiar manner. Having thus 
obtained some knowledge of the doctrines of the king- 
dom of God, they became closely attached to their Divine 
Master, imitating his life and manners, and recommend- 
ag his truth to all their acquaintance. 

From those disciples the Lord Jesus at first chose 
twelve, whom he also named “apostles,” or “ persons 
sent.’ His object in this selection is distinctly stated in 
the sacred narrative,—that they shouid be with him, and 
that he might send them forth to preach, and to have 
power to heal sicknesses, and to cast out devils. After- 
ward he selected seventy from the multitude of the disci- . 
ples, and sent them forth to preach the kingdom of God, 
to heal the sick, and to cast out devils; assuring them 
that their commission was so truly divine, that the same 
responsibility attached to the hearing of their word as te 
the preaching of their Divine Master; for he said unto 
them, “ He that heareth you heareth me; and he that 
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despiseth you despiseth me.” (Luke x. 16.) From 
this it appears, that the apostles differed only from the 
seventy, in that they were chosen “to be with” Christ, 
and therefore were favoured with more ample means 
of knowing his whole mind, and learning the great doc- 
trines of gospel-truth. 

In this course of instruction and preparation for their 
future labours, that desire which has since introduced 
such an awful amount of error and evil into the church 
was frequently manifested. The disciples, and even the 
apostles, frequently disputed among themselves which 
should be the greatest, which should possess and exercise 
the largest amount of power and authority. And, fore- 
seeing the end from the beginning, aware of the necessity 
of raising an everlasting barrier against a spirit altogether 
opposed to his mind and will, the Saviour, by the most 
explicit declarations, and the most significant actions, 
reprehended this unworthy ambition, and laboured to 
exhibit the true character of the gospel ministry, and the 
only spirit in which it could be successfully exercised. 

On one occasion, after they had been disputing in this 
manner by the way, he said unto them, “If any man 
desire to be first, the same shall be last of all and servant 
of all.” And when, influenced by the same spirit, the 
disciples came unto him, saying, ‘“‘ Who is the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven? Jesus called a little child unto 
him.’ And when he had taken him in his arms, he said 
unto them, ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. xvii. 3,4.) Of the 
same character were his caution and advice, when the 
mother of James and John came to him, worshipping 
him, and desiring that her two sons should sit, the one. 

p 5 
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on his right hand and the other on his left in his king- 
dom. Then “ Jesus answered and said, Ye know not 
what ye ask. Are ye able to drink of the cup that I 
shall drink of, and to be baptized with the baptism that 
I am baptized with? And when the ten heard it, they 
were moved with indignation against the two brethren. 
But Jesus called them unto him, and said, Ye know that 
the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise authority upon them. 
But it shall not be so among you: but whosoever will be 
great among you, let him be your minister; and whoso- 
ever will be chief among you, let him be your servant. 
Even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
(Matt. xx. 21—28.) And even when the Master was to 
be removed from the earth, and amid scenes and cireum- 
stances which were calculated to subdue every selfish feel- 
ing, and to fill the hearts of the disciples with sorrow ;— 
even then, we find them under the influence of the same 
spirit ; for ‘‘ there was also a strife among them, which 
of them should be accounted the greatest. And he said 
unto them, The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship 
over them, and they that exercise authority upon them 
are called benefactors. But ye shall not be so: but he 
that is greatest among you, let him be as the younger ; 
and he that is chief, as him that doth serve. For whe- 
ther is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that 
serveth ? is not he that sitteth at meat? but I am among 
you as he that serveth.” (Luke xxii. 24—27.) And, to 
enforce this advice in the most effective and impressive 
manner, ‘‘ he took a towel and girded himself. After 
that he poureth water into a bason, and began to wash 
his disciples’ feet. So after he had washed their feet, 
and had taken his garments, and was set down again, he 
said unto them, Know ye what I have done to you? Ye 
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call me Master and Lord: and ye say well; for so I am. 
If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet ; 
ye also ought to wash one another’s feet.” (John xiii. 
4, 5, 12, 13.) . 

It is an incontrovertible fact, that, up to the period of 
our Lord’s death, he had given no particular directions 
or authority to the apostles as to the powers they should 
exercise in the government of the church,* which had 
not been, indeed, at this period, in the strict sense of the 
term, founded; but that he had taken advantage of 
many passing events to enforce on their minds the essen- 
tial importance of humility and mutual love. For, as he 
**humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross,” that he might be at the right 
hand of God, exalted to give repentance and the remis- 
sion of sins; so his followers, trampling upon selfish 


* We put out of consideration here, the address to Peter, (Matt. 
xvi. 19,) believing it to be entirely inapplicable to the subject under 
consideration. We give our reason for this opinion, and our view of 
the proper meaning of that text in the following beautiful passage 
from the writings of an eminent prelate :—“ St. Peter’s custody of 
the keys was a temporary, not a perpetual, authority ; its object was 
not individuals, but the whole human race. The kingdom of heaven 
upon earth is the true church of God. It is now, therefore, the 
Christian church : formerly the Jewish was that kingdom. The true 
church is represented in this text, as in many passages of holy writ, 
under the image of a walled city, to be entered only at the gates. 
Under the Mosaic economy, these gates were shut, and particular 
persons only could obtain admittance,—Israelites by birth, or by 
legal incorporation. The locks of these gates were the rites of the 
Mosaic law, which obstructed the entrance of aliens. But, after our 
Lord’s ascension, and the descent of the Holy Ghost, the keys of the 
city were given to St. Peter, by that vision which taught him, and 
authorized him to teach others, that all distinctions of one nation 
from another were at an end. By virtue of this special commission, 
the great apostle applied the key, pushed back the bolt of the lock, 
and threw the gates of the city open for the admission of the whole 
Gentile world, in the instance of Cornelius and his family.”—Hoks- 
LEY’s Sermons. 
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principle and worldly ambition, might conform to the 
same spirit ; he being esteemed the greatest who devoted 
his life to the good of others, and thus became the 
servant of all. 

In the intercourse which the Saviour held with the 
apostles after his resurrection, we find declarations made 
to them referring more particularly to their future scene 
of labour, and investing them with the authority and 
power which it required. The most remarkable of these 
are the following: ‘‘And Jesus came and spake unto 
them, saying, All power is given unto me in heayen and 
in earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
(Matt. xxvii. 18—20.) ‘‘ And he said unto them, Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned. And these 
signs shall follow them that believe ; In my name shall 
they cast out devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; 
they shall take up serpents; and if they drink any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” (Mark xvi. 
15—18.) ‘Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day : 
and that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name among all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem. And ye are witnesses of these things. And, 
behold, I send the promise of my Father upon you: but 
tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued 
with power from on high.” (Luke xxiv. 46—49.) 
“Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto you: as 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. And 
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when he had said this, he breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” (John xx. 
21—23.) In carefully reviewing these several passages, 
the first and most important consideration appears to be, 
the solemn duty of teaching and preaching, which was to 
be extended to all people, and to all time; a work which 
the special presence of Christ is promised to aid in 
effectuating, even unto the end of the world. We have 
also the investiture of the apostles with the power requi- 
site for their great work. ‘This is most strikingly seen 
in the quotation from John; and as on those words a 
superstructure has been raised which we believe to be 
entirely at variance with their spirit and meaning, and 
which they can never be made to support, we shall briefly 
direct attention to them. 

“As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 
That is, say some, ‘ They received a fulness of power, a 
divine right, to govern the church, and to ordain minis- 
ters.’ Without staying to question this opinion in 
itself, we must be allowed to say that, in our judgment, 
it by no means necessarily flows from the text. It is 
true, that an ambitious ecclesiastic, to whose mind the 
religion of the gospel presents nothing so important as 
the acquisition of power, may naturally be expected to 
attach such a meaning to those words; but we can, at 
the same time, conceive the case of a humble, zealous 
minister of the cross, whose heart is set on the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant, the conversion of sinners, the salva- 
tion of souls, being guided by these words to a contem- 
plation of the humiliation, labour, and suffering of his 
Divine Master; and, hearing him say, ‘As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you,” might feel that he 
was made a partaker of a vocation with which power and 
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dignity had little to do, but which marked out to the 
obedient disciple a life of humble, labouring love. 

Still, connected as this text is with the words that 
follow, it may be necessary also to refer to them: 
*«< Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted,” &c. It 
is well known, that a use which we cannot refrain from 
calling blasphemous, has been made of this language. 
Men in the ministerial office, in virtue of mere human 
ordination, have assumed the power to pardon sin, as if 
they had never heard the scriptural question asked, 
‘Who can forgive sins but God only?” In this: sense, 
we have every reason to believe, the apostles did not 
understand their Master’s address. In the whole of the 
scriptures we have no instance of their assuming to 
forgive the sins of individuals; they merely proclaimed 
the terms of pardon: nor do we ever hear of their 
retaining the sins of any one, except by declaring them 
condemned by the laws of the gospel. Yet, although, in 
these respects, we think those important passages have 
been misused, it is nevertheless freely admitted, that they 
are charged with deep and solemn import, and were 
intended to convey to the apostles that grace which was 
essential to their duties and circumstances. 

They were to receive from its Divine Author. the 
entire scheme of gospel-truth, and by their ministrations 
to apply it to the case of a ruined world; for this great 
work they had been specially trained and taught, and 
were to be yet farther illuminated by the Holy Ghost. 
In order to this, it was necessary that they should have 
grace fully to know the whole counsel of God; and, 
further, that they should have power to. assert it, to 
point out authoritatively what was right, and what was 
wrong. To qualify them for this important work, the 
Holy Ghost was given to them.; and, blessed with His 
plenary inspiration, they were authorized to declare what 
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was obligatory upon men, or otherwise ; and to announce 
the terms upon which sins were to be remitted, and the 
circumstances under which they were to be retained ; 
and they were assured, that what they did on earth, in 
the exercise of this holy vocation, should be ratified in 
heaven ; as Christ had declared to Peter, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” (Matt. xvi. 19.) And that this did not confer 
on him any power or privilege which was not, to the 
same extent, shared by the rest of the apostles; and 
that the sense we have put on these terms is strictly 
correct, will be evident by referring to verse 18, where 
those precise terms are applied to the apostles in com- 
mon, and where they are used in manifest reference to 
the exercise of church discipline. 

We proceed to inquire into the true character of the 
several orders or offices which obtained in the Christian 
ministry, during the apostolic age. 

A full enunciation of these we find in Ephesians iv. 
11,12: “And he gave some, apostles; and some, pro- 
phets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 

It has been generally admitted that the term ‘apos- 
tle” only applies to the twelve, who were specially called 
to attend the Saviour. In this case there is, of course, 
a difficulty as to St. Paul, the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. This is obviated by some writers, who suppose 
that the election of Matthias was not sanctioned by the 
Holy Ghost, and that Paul was appointed in the stead of 
Judas. To this and other similar theories there appear 
to be many serious objections, to which it may not be 
necessary particularly to refer. The scriptural narrative 
does not countenance the idea, that the apostolic office 
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was limited to any given number. If this had been the 
case, then the church of Ephesus would have had no occa- 
sion for trying those who said ‘‘ they were apostles, and 
were not,” and no subject of commendation in finding 
them liars. (Rev. u. 2.) Nor would St. Paul have 
spoken of “ deceitful workers ” as “false apostles, trans- 
forming themselves into the apostles of Christ.” (2 Cor. 
xi. 13.) Besides, not only Paul, but Barnabas also, is 
positively affirmed to be an apostle. (Acts xiv. 14.) In 
addition to these passages, we have the conclusive text, 
1 Cor. xv. 5-——-7: ‘He was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve : after that, he was seen of James, then of all the 
apostles.” From which it appears that this term was in 
those days used with considerable latitude. 

But we shall now consider the term in its application 
to those persons who were favoured with such a direct 
commission from Christ, and such plenary influence of 
the Holy Ghost, as to be enabled and authorized to pro- 
pound the gospel of the kingdom as immediate ambas- 
sadors from God to fallen men. The precise number of 
those who were so endowed with spiritual and miraculous 
gifts, is, as far as we can now ascertain, uncertain. This 
view is strikingly corroborated by the language of St. 
Paul. ‘If I be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless 
I am to you: for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in 
the Lord.” (1 Cor. ix. 2.) And it is in exact reference 
to this character of apostleship, that the church is said to 
be ‘built upon the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.” 
(Eph. nu. 20.) The prophets being the immediate and 
authorized expounders of the divine will under the old 
dispensation, and the apostles holding a similar position 
in the new covenant, they unite to furnish us with an 
entire and perfect rule of faith and practice, on which 
alone the true church of Christ can be built. 
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The apostles were therefore the teachers and governors 
of the infant church, which at first consisted only of 
believers, ‘‘standing on an equality with one another, 
and the apostles who alone held a higher rank, and exer- 
cised a directing influence over the whole, which arose 
from the original position in which Christ had placed 
them in relation to other believers ; so that the whole 
arrangement and administration of the church proceeded 
from them, and they were first induced by particular 
circumstances to appoint other church officers.” * 

After apostles, the passage to which we have referred 
speaks of prophets. With respect to the nature of the 
gift communicated to those persons, we think no clearer 
lescription can be furnished than that given by Peter: 
‘Prophecy came not of old time by the will of man: 
out holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” (2 Peter i. 21.) The subject-matter of 
the communication might differ according to time, place, 
or circumstance. The inspiration might respect the 
prediction of a future event, the enunciation of a doc- 
trine, or the offering up of thanksgiving or prayer; but 
in any case the person exercising the gift of prophecy 
spoke under the immediate influence of the Holy Ghost ; 
and the prayer, thanksgiving, or teaching, was as dis- 
tinctly impressed upon the mind by divine agency, as 
when the person was enabled, by the same gift, to fathom 
the depths of the human spirit, and to predict the occur- 
rence of an event which was then future and contingent. 
In the time of the apostles, this faculty was communicated 
to many of the believers. This was the case with the 
entire church at the day of Pentecost, when “ they were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” (Acts 


* NEANDER’s “History of the first planting of the Christian 
Church,” vol. i. p. 37. 
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ii. 4.) These last words are precisely our definition of 
prophecy. Afterward the number of believers blessed 
with this gift, both men and women, were so numerous, 
that the apostle, when writing to the Corinthians, gave 
some general directions concerning its exercise, at the 
same time exhorting them to desire its attainment. 
Before passing from this particular, it is necessary to ob- 
serve, that prophecy must not be confounded with the 
ordinary ministration of gospel teaching. A short but 
ample proof that this is not the case, is found in 
the fact that, while Paul suffered ‘‘ not a woman to 
teach,” (1 Tim. uu. 11, 12,) he gave special directions 
as to the manner in which a woman should pray and 
prophesy. (1 Cor. xi. 5.) 

Evangelists are next spoken of. These are generally 
considered to have been assistants to the apostles in the 
general government of the churches, and extension of the 
kingdom of the Saviour. The word literally means, 
“one who publishes good news.”’ * Without presuming 
to speak confidently on the point, we may be allowed to 
say, that we think too much stress has been laid on 
Paul’s exhortation to Timothy to ‘“‘do the work of an 
evangelist,” when it is cited to prove that this office was 
simply that of an assistant to apostles. On the contrary, 
there appears reason to believe that this term, which 
perhaps never had a very extensive application, was most 
properly applied to those inspired persons, who, although 
not possessing apostolic authority, devoted themselves 
principally to preach Christ where he had not been 
previously known. There might, even during the resi- 
dence of Timothy at Ephesus, have been in that city and. 


* “An angel from heaven was first sent to do the work of an 
evangelist: ‘ Behold,’ said he, ‘1 evangelize unto you great joy, 
which shall be to all people; to you is born a Saviour.’”—Dr., 
ApAM CLARKE, 
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the neighbouring country, notwithstanding the success 
which had attended the preaching of the gospel, a great 
number of idolaters, and a large amount of idolatrous 
influence, which might have led the apostle to remind 
him that, although the state of the church demanded his 
earnest attention, the perishing Heathen had still a claim 
on his evangelizing efforts. Whatever may be thought of 
this, the case of Philip the evangelist tends to strengthen 
the sentiments advanced. He went down to Samaria, and 
preached the gospel with great success ; from thence he 
ministered the gospel to the Ethiopian in the desert, and 
afterward, from Azotus, passing through, he preached in 
all the cities till he came to Ceesarea. (Acts vill. 5—40.) 

The apostle closes his enumeration by speaking of 
** pastors and teachers.’ Whether by this phrase “ two 
offices be meant, or one, has been disputed. The change 
in the mode of expression seems to favour the latter 
view, and so the text is interpreted by St. Jerome and 
St. Augustine; but the point is of little consequence. 
A pastor was a teacher, although every teacher might 
not be a pastor, but in many cases be confined to the 
office of subordinate instruction, whether as an expounder 
of doctrine, a catechist, or even a more private instructor 
of those who as yet were unacquainted with the first 
principles of the doctrine of Christ. The term ‘ pastor’ 
implies the duties both of instruction and of government, 
of feeding and of ruling the flock of Christ.” * 

Having thus explained the nature of these several 
offices in the primitive Christian ministry, it may be 
proper to observe, that we must not suppose they form 
so many grades, or ‘orders,’ in the modern acceptation 
of the term. They were, on the contrary, distinct offices 
or branches of Christian duty, one or two or more of 
which sometimes met in the same individual. The gift 


* Rev. Richarp Warson’s Works, vol. xii. p. 179. 
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of prophecy was generally, perhaps always, found in 
apostles, while pastors and teachers might also be evan- 
gelists and prophets. 

Having thus endeavoured briefly to elucidate the serip- 
tural terms by which these ministerial offices of the pri- 
mitive church were designated, we proceed to observe the 
manner in which they were brought into practical ope- 
ration. 

After the day of Pentecost, when the church of Christ 
first appears before us in its truly living and spiritual 
character, even the apostles did not at once adopt mea- 
sures for providing means of worship and spiritual ordi- 
nances for the believers in Christ, as constituting a 
separate and independent religious community. They 
wete Jews. Their religious opinions were entirely based 
on the Jewish scriptures. The great evidences of the 
mission of their Divine Master were drawn from this 
source. Every thing, therefore, united to teach them 
to regard Christianity as the perfection of Judaism, as 
the predicted consummation, the crowning glory, of the 
Mosaic dispensation. Consequently, although they asso- 
ciated together as a select society, they still worshipped 
in the temple. 

““ When Christ spoke to his apostles of certain things 
which they could not yet comprehend, but which must 
first be revealed to them by the Holy Spirit, he, no 
doubt, referred to the essence of religion, to that wor- 
shipping of God in spirit and in truth, which is not 
necessarily confined to time or place, or to any kind 
whatever of outward observances ; and with which the 
abolition of the Mosaic ceremonial law, : (that wall of 
separation between the chosen people of God and other 
nations, Eph. 11. 14,) and the union of all nations in one 
spiritual worship and one faith, were closely connected. 
The apostles had by this time understood, through the 
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illumination of the Holy Spirit, the nature of the spirit- 
ual worship founded on faith; but the consequences 
flowing from it to outward Judaism they did not so 
clearly apprehend.” * 

Stephen, who appears to have been of Hellenistic 
descent and education, had naturally less difficulty in 
attaining a clear and enlarged view of the true position 
of Christianity, as regarded the ritual observances of the 
Mosaic law. And being “ full of the Holy Ghost and of 
faith,” and burning with zeal, he dared to express him- 
self so strongly, that it was alleged against him that He) 
had spoken “blasphemous words against Moses, and 
against God,” and ceased “not to speak blasphemous 
words against this holy place” (the temple) ‘“‘ and the 
law.” (Acts vi. 11, 13.) This led to the delivery of his 
noble and eloquent defence, and to his cruel martyrdom. 

This event perhaps, more than any other circumstance 
connected with the early history of the primitive church, 
tended to develope and bring into general operation the 
true character and power of the gospel. Stephen died a 
martyr, not only for the truth of the gospel in general, 
but in particular for a more free and wider application of 
it. And these benefits followed to the church : Its vital 
truth was developed. Its connexion with the ritual ob- 
servances of the temple ceased. A new worship, arising 
out of the operation of divine truth, and the influences of 
the Holy Ghost, arose into being; and at the same time 
this furious persecution scattered the disciples, and with 
them the elements of the spiritual life, to other and 
distant cities. 

Yet still, as the Jewish scriptures contained those great 
truths on which the Christian church was built, and by 
which the Divinity of its Author was attested, the disci- 
ples every where made their first proclamation of mercy 
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to their brethren the Jews. For this purpose they inva- 
riably sought out the synagogue in every city; and, 
availing themselves of the liberty awarded to all the 
intelligent and learned of the community, they took occa- 
sion to preach Christ and him crucified, as the “ end of 
the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 
But having first ministered the gospel to the seed of 
Abraham, they afterward turned to the Gentiles, who in 
great numbers received the word with all readiness of 
mind, and turned from dumb idols to serve the living 
and true God. 

Thus apostles, prophets, and evangelists laboured with 
zeal and success; and saw, as the fruit of the blessing of 
God upon their ministry, numerous Christian communi- 
ties rising up into existence, and gradually acquiring 
increasing numbers and influence. This success created 
a necessity for the establishment of a permanent minis- 
try, adapted at the same time to govern and to teach 
these numerous bodies of converts ; the itinerating duties 
of apostles and evangelists preventing them from giving 
the necessary attention to the several infant churches. . 
For this purpose pastors and teachers were appointed. 
This, we are told, formed one important part of apostolic 
care and duty,—to “set in order the things that are 
wanting, and ordain elders in every city.” (Titus i. 5.) 

In carrying out this object, as well as in the arrange- 
ment of Christian worship, there can be no doubt that 
the apostles followed the model which they found exist- 
ing in the synagogues. In the absence of any direct 
proof, this might be expected. It stood entirely discon- 
nected from the sacrificial and ceremonial service of the 
temple ; it provided for the reading of the holy scrip- 
tures, and for delivering addresses, explanatory and prac- 
tical, based upon their authority and teaching; it was 
that scheme with which Jews were every where familiar, 
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and in which numbers of serious persons among the 
Gentiles, disgusted with their absurd and wicked idola- 
tries, had begun to participate ; and, lastly, it was the 
means by which the apostles generally brought the truths 
of the gospel to the ears of the Jewish people. All these 
circumstances tend to render it extremely probable, that 
the synagogue service and government served, at least to 
some extent, as a model for many arrangements which 
were made in the primitive church. 

In the Jewish synagogue “in the time of Christ, the 
person who read the section for the sabbath, or any other 
person who was respectable for learning and had fluency 
of speech, addressed the people. (Matt. iv. 23; Luke iv. 
16—21; Acts xiii. 5, 15; xv. 21.) 

**The other persons who were employed in the service 
and government of the synagogue, in addition to the 
person who read the scriptures, and the person who 
rendered them into the vernacular tongue, were as 
follows :— 

“1. The ruler of the synagogue, who presided over 
the assembly, and invited readers and speakers, unless 
some persons who were acceptable voluntarily offered 
themselves. (Mark v. 22, 35—38; Luke viii. 41; xin. 
14, 15; Acts xii. 15.) 

«© 2. The elders of the synagogue,—presbuteroi. They 
appear to have been the counsellors of the head or ruler 
of the synagogue; and were chosen from among the 
more learned and powerful of the people. 

*©3. The collectors of alms,—deacons. There can be 
no doubt that there were officers of this nature in the 
synagogues at the time of the apostles.”’ * 

From the obvious analogy which exists between the 
names and offices above mentioned, and those which 
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obtained in the primitive church, it has been disputed 
whether the apostles, to whom Christ committed the 
chief direction of affairs, designed from the first that 
believers should form a society exactly on the model of 
the synagogue, and, in pursuance of this plan, instituted 
particular offices for the government of the church 
corresponding to that model; or whether, without such a 
pre-conceived plan, distinct offices were appointed, as 
circumstances required, in doing which they would avail 
themselves of the model of the synagogue with which 
they were familiar. We have not the slightest doubt that 
the latter opinion is correct. The gradual manner in 
which the Christian scheme was evidently developed in 
the minds of the apostles, is alone sufficient to attest it. 
The first occasion of the apostles taking any decided 
step of this kind is recorded in Acts vi. It appears that, 
from the day of Pentecost, wealthy Christians had been 
in the practice of contributing to the relief of the poor 
brethren. When the church had been considerably 
extended, and many Hellenistic converts had been added 
to it, there arose a murmuring among them, that their 
widows were neglected in the ministration of the daily 
relief which the church afforded, while those of the 
Hebrew members were better provided for. To remedy 
this, the apostles recommended the appointment of seven 
brethren, whose special. duty it should be to attend to this 
business. The manner of proceeding in this appoint- 
ment is worthy of observation. The apostles pointed out 
the qualifications which the office required, and requested 
the brethren to select from among them seven such men. 
This was done, and the persons were presented to the 
apostles ; ‘‘ who, when they had prayed, laid their hands 
on them,” and appointed them to that particular duty. 
Thus was the first office, which was instituted for the 
regular administration of the concerns of the church, 
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provided for. The apostles refused to entangle them- 
selves in the financial affairs of the church, and those 
persons were regularly appointed to take charge of this 
department. It cannot, of course, be supposed that this 
office was precisely the same as that of a similar name in 
the Jewish synagogue; yet still it is sufficiently evident, 
that the apostles had reference to the one when they 
appointed the other, and therefore gave it the same 
appellation. 

The institution of the office of presbyters is more 
obscure. We have no precise information respecting its 
origin; although there is reason for believing that it 
was introduced under circumstances similar to that of 
deacons. ‘As the church was constantly increasing in 
size, the details of its management also multiplied; the 
guidance of all its affairs could no longer be conveniently 
combined with the exercise of their peculiar apostolic 
functions; they also wished, in accordance with the 
spirit of Christianity, not to rule alone, but preferred 
that the body of believers should govern themselves under 
their guidance: thus they divided the government of the 
church, which hitherto they had exercised alone, with 
tried men, who formed a presiding council of elders, 
similar to that which was known in the Jewish syna- 
gogues under the title of presbuteroi.’* Thus the 
church was provided with pastors. It has been supposed 
that this appointment was originally made with direct. 
reference to the government, direction, and management 
of the church ; and this is rendered more probable from 
the fact, that, in the primitive Christian assemblies, 
teaching was not confined to certain authorized persons: 
It is, however, evident, that the ministration of pure 
doctrine was one important branch of the presbyters’ 
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duty; for Paul, in his memorable address to the elders of 
the Ephesian church, says: “Take heed therefore unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.” (Acts xx. 
28.) Here the great subject of care is exhibited as the 
feeding of the church; which sufficiently proves that 
the providing of a spiritual and instructive ministry was 
one great element in the duty of their office. 

Here it will be necessary to notice the application of 
another term used by the inspired writers in relation to the 
Christian ministry; although it will bring us into con- 
nexion with one of the most violent controversies which 
have agitated the church of Christ. We allude to the 
use and meaning of the term éaicxomos, which our 
English translators have rendered “bishop.” 

In regard of this particular, we wish to speak btlange 
but explicitly. It is agreed on all hands that the terms 
presbyter and episcopus were used indiscriminately by 
the writers of holy scripture.* This might be shown at 
length ; but the following texts will be decisive: ‘Take 
heed unto yourselves and to all the flock, over the which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you” (episcopous) bishops or 
“overseers.” (Acts xx. 28.) This language was ad- 
dressed by St. Paul to the presbyters of Ephesus; and 
here he evidently says that the Holy Ghost had made 
them bishops. Again: the apostle Peter says: ‘The 
presbyters which are among you I exhort, who am also a 
presbyter: Feed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight thereof;” that is, discharging the 
office of bishops. (1 Peter v. 1, 2.) Passages of scrip- 
ture might be multiplied to the same effect, but it is not 
necessary ; the plain teaching of the New Testament on this 
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subject shows, that the pastors of the church in apostolic 
times were sometimes called ‘‘ presbyters,”’ in reference to 
the office distinguished by that name in the synagogue, and 
at other times called ‘bishops or overseers,” in reference 
to the nature of their office as superintendents of the 
ehurch. The scriptural bishop is therefore an overseer of 
the church, (episcopus gregis,) and not an overseer of 
pastors and people (episcopus gregis et pastorum). This is 
the point of the whole controversy. It has been, on the 
contrary, strenuously maintained, that the apostles did, 
during their life-time, ordain in each church a bishop, who 
was invested with powers above the presbyters, and who 
was intended to succeed the apostles in the government 
of the church, both clergy and people. The first is 
distinctly taught in holy scripture; and it is obvious that 
the second is not so taught: although it is contended 
that the usages which obtained in the second and third 
centuries warrant the inference, that the apostles ordained 
bishops, and invested them with authority over presbyters. 
To these usages, and to the inferences deducible from 
them, we alike object. We admit, and are prepared to 
contend, that, long before the end of the third century, 
unscriptural opinions and practices had obtained a serious 
amount of influence in the church ; and therefore, if those 
practices and opinions are to be taken as a commentary 
upon the teaching of scripture, it issure to be warped from 
its original meaning, and made to afford a very uncertain 
rule. The only just solution of the difficulty appears 
to be this: that when the different churches had increased 
into large bodies of people, it was found necessary to 
appoint one of the presbyters as president or super- 
intendent over the others, for the sake of promoting 
order and peace; and that this person was at length 
called, by way of eminence, the “bishop or overseer.”’ We 
do not contravene the principles we have advanced, by 
E 2 
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quoting the fathers; we do not cite them as instarices of 
a pure faith and practice, but as historical authority. 

In corroboration of the opinion which has been 
advanced, we refer to Jerome, who was one of the most 
eminent of the Latin fathers, and who had access to all the 
testimonies and arguments of earlier writers on the sub- 
ject. Hespeaks with great force and peculiar distinctness. 
«A presbyter,” he says, ‘‘is the same as a bishop. And 
until, by the instigation of the devil, there arose divisions 
in religion, and it was said among the people, ‘I am of 
Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas,’ churches were 
governed by a common council of the presbyters. But 
afterward, when every one regarded those whom he bap- 
tized as belonging to himself, rather than to Christ, it 
was every where decreed that one person, elected from 
the presbyters, should be placed over the others; to 
whom the care of the whole church might belong, and 
thus the seeds of division might be taken away. Should 
any one suppose that this opinion—that a bishop and 
presbyter is the same, and that one is the denomination 
of age and the other of office—is not sanctioned by the 
seriptures, but is only a private fancy of my own, let him 
read again the apostle’s words to the Philippians, ‘ Paul and 
Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints 
which are in Jesus Christ which are in Philippi, with the 
bishops and deacons: grace be unto you,’ &c. Philippi 
is a single city of Macedonia ; and certainly: of those who 
are now styled bishops there could not have been several 
at one time in the same city. But because at that time 
they called the same persons bishops, whom they styled 
also presbyters, therefore the apostle spoke indifferently 
of bishops as of presbyters............ These things we 
have brought forward to show that, with the ancients, 
presbyters were the same as bishops, But in order that 
the roots of dissension might be plucked up, @ usage 
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gradually took piace, that the whole should devolve upon 
one. ‘Therefore as the presbyters know that it is by the 
custom of the church that they are subject to him who 
is placed over them, so let the bishops know that they 
are above presbyters, rather by custom than by the truth 
of our Lord’s appointment, and that they ought to rule 
the church in common.” * As the opinions of Jerome on 
this point have been cavilled at, as if they were mere 
tapsus lingue, we adduce another passage of his on the 
same subject. Having referred to several texts in the 
Acts and Epistles, in proof of the assertion, that a pres- 
byter and bishop were at first the same, he proceeds to 
say, that “afterwards, when one was elected, and set 
over the others, this was designed as a remedy against 
schism,.....,..For at Alexandria, from the evangelist 
Mark down to the bishops Heracles and Dionysius, the 
presbyters always gave the name of bishop to one whom 
they elected from themselves, and placed in a higher 
degree ; in the same way that an army may create its 
general.” + This fact of the appointment and ordina- 


* HreERoN. Comment. in Tit. J. Having stated the opinions above 
expressed in my “ Religion of Ancient Britain,’’ several friendly 
critics, in their notices of that work, expressed a wish that I would 
carefully review the subject. I have done so; and am more than 
ever deeply convinced, that episcopacy de jure divino cannot be 
maintained. Giving the greatest weight to historians and fathers on 
the other side, I am prepared to say that the superiority of order 
claimed for bishops by the church of Rome, and also by a certain 
party in the church of England, never has been, and never can be, 
seripturally proved. In making this assertion, however, I do not 
say that diocesan episcopacy is contrary to scripture. If sound in 
the faith, and guided in action by the word and Spirit of God, an 
episcopal church may be as truly Christian as any church; but as 
this form is not taught us authoritatively in the Bible, to contend that, 
because a church is episcopal, it is therefore more truly Chriscian 
than another, which has a different form of church government, is as 
arrogant and ridiculous as it is absurd. 
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tion of bishops in the church of Alexandria by presby- 
ters alone, for the space of more than two centuries, is 
attested also by Eutychius, patriarch of Alexandria.* 
We only add to this evidence the testimony of Tertullian, 
an earlier father; who says, ‘“‘ The highest priest, who is 
the bishop, has the right of administering baptism, 
Then the presbyters and deacons, yet not without the 
authority of the bishop, because ef the honour of the 
church, which being preserved, peace is preserved. Other- 
wise, the right belongs even to laymen.” + 

It does not at all militate against the views here 
advanced that, at the same time, or even earlier, many 
writers had urged obedience to bishops as a Christian 
duty: Jerome, with his opinions as above expressed, 
might very consistently have done so. Submission to 
existing usages, which have been introduced into the 
church by wise and good men, when not contrary to 
the teaching of holy scripture, may be, and in certain 
circumstances undoubtedly is, an important Christian 
duty ; while what is not taught in the Bible cannot be 
universally obligatory. Nor does it, as some have sup- 
posed, serve to establish the superior claims put forward 
by the episcopacy, if it could be proved that such presi- 
dents were appointed even in the time of the apostles, 
We should then require to be informed of the cireum- 
stances in which it was done, and the authority with 
which such bishops were invested. The apostles did many 
things, in consequence of circumstances then existing, 
which were never intended to be of perpetual obligation : 
else divine right might be pleaded for circumcision, the 
shaving of the head, and community of goods. 

Having already exceeded our limits on this part of the 
subject, we close the chapter with the following remarks :— 
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1. The Christian ministry, exhibited to us in the New- 
Testament scriptures is not, in any respect, a priesthood. 
This is a most important consideration: Christ had 
satisfied, once for all, that religious want, from the sense 
of which a priesthood has every where originated. This 
is the great doctrine of the gospel. ‘Having put away 
sin by sacrifice of himself, he has consecrated for us a 
new and living way by his blood, and is passed into the 
heavens, there to appear in the presence of God for us.” 
He has therefore satisfied the sense of the need of media- 
tion and reconciliation, so deeply seated in the conscious- 
ness of the separation from God by sin; and there was 
therefore no longer room or necessity for any other 
mediation. ‘If in the apostolic epistles, the Old-Testa- 
ment ideas of a priesthood, a priestly worship and sacri- 
fices are applied to the new economy, it is only with the 
design of showing, that, since Christ has for ever accom- 
plished that which the priesthood and sacrifices in the 
Old Testament prefigured; all who now appropriate by 
faith what he effected for mankind, stand in the same 
relation with one another to God, without needing any 
other mediation ; that they are all by communion with 
Christ dedicated and consecrated: to God, and are called 
to present their whole lives to God as an acceptable, spi- 
ritual thank-offering, and thus their whole consecrated 
activity is a true spiritual, priestly worship, Christians 
forming a divine kingdom of priests. (Rom. xu. 1; 
1 Peter ii. 9.) This idea of the general priesthood of 
all Christians, proceeding from the consciousness of 
redemption, and grounded alone in that, is partly stated 
and developed in express terms, and partly presupposed 
in the epithets, images, and comparisons, applied to the 
Christian life. 
‘As all believers were conscious of an equal relation 
to Christ as their Redeemer, and of a common participa- 
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tion of communion with God obtained through Him ; ‘so, 
on this consciousness, an equal relation of believers to 
one another was grounded, which utterly precluded any 
relation like that found in other forms of religion, sub- 
sisting between a priestly caste and a people of whom 
they were the mediators and spiritual guides. The apos- 
tles themselves were very far from placing themselves in 
a relation to believers which bore any resemblance to a 
mediating priesthood: in this respect they always placed 
themselves on a footing of equality. If Paul assured the 
church of his intercessory prayers for them, he in return 
requested their prayers for himself. There were, accord- 
ingly, no such persons in the Christian church, who, like 
the priests of antiquity, claimed the possession of an 
esoteric doctrine, while they kept the people in a state of 
spiritual pupilage and dependence on themselves, as their 
sole guides and instructors in religious matters. Such a 
relation would have been inconsistent with the conscious- 
ness of an equal dependence on Christ, and an equal 
relation to him as participating in the same spiritual life. 
The first Pentecost had given evidenee, that a conscious- 
ness of the higher life, proceeding from communion with 
Christ, filled all believers ; and similar effects were pro- 
duced at every season of Christian awakening which pre- 
ceded the formation of a church. ‘The apostle Paul, in 
the fourth chapter of his epistle to the Galatians, points 
out, as a common feature of Judaism and Heathenism in 
this respect, the condition of pupilage, of bondage to 
outward ordinances. He represents this bondage and 
pupilage as taken away by the consciousness of redemp- 
tion, and that the same spirit ought to be.in all Chris- 
tians. He contrasts the Heathen, who blindly followed 
their priests, and gave themselves up to all their arts of 
deception, with true Christians, who, by faith in the Re- 
deemer, became the organs of the Divine Spirit, and 
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could hear the voice of the living God within them. 
(1 Cor. xii. 1.) He thought that he should assume too 
much to himself, if, in relation to a church already 
grounded in spiritual things, he represented himself only 
as giving; for in this respect there was only one general 
Giver, the Saviour himself, as the source of all life in the 
church ; while all others, as members of the spiritual 
body, animated by him the Head, stood to each other in 
the mutual relation of givers and receivers. Hence it 
was, that, after he had written to the Romans, that he 
longed to come to them in order to impart some spiritual 
gift for their establishment, he added, lest he should 
seem to arrogate too much to himself, ‘that is, that I 
may be comforted, together with you, by the mutual 
faith both of you and me.’ (Rom. 1. 12.)” * 

In the New Testament, therefore, except in the figura- 
tive manner above referred to, we do not read of priests, 
or altars, or sacrifices; and the use of such names, as 
applied to persons, things, or rites, in the Christian 
church, is, in any other sense, an awful departure from 
the scriptural character of the gospel economy. 

2. Although the scriptures speak of apostles, evan- 
gelists, prophets, pastors, and teachers, they do not 
exhibit the persons sustaining those offices as being 
thereby separated from the people, but rather as sharing 
with them, although in a more prominent degree, the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. No such distinctions, as in 
modern times separate clergy and laity, then existed. 

Just before the day of Pentecost, the church consisted 
of apostles, (that is, the eleven,) and those disciples who 
had attached themselves to the Saviour during his life, 
and who still continued to hold communion with the 
apostles. . These have generally been considered as 
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ministers and people ;. but then we can scarcely doubt 
that many of the seventy, whom the Saviour had 
sent forth to preach, to heal the sick, and to cast out 
devils, still remained among the disciples; and these 
were surely as competent then, as they had previously 
been, to disseminate the truth. 

On the day of Pentecost, the disciples were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, the church was rapidly enlarged by . 
the accession of thousands of new members; and it is 
evident that the gift of teaching was exercised by those 
to whom it was imparted by the Spirit of God. At first, 
even in Judea, and more generally in Gentile cities, the 
Christians met for instruction and worship in private 
houses. In those assemblies the apostles were seldom 
present: they therefore allowed, as had been previously 
done in the synagogues, any person of competent gifts 
and graces to address the other members for their edifi- 
cation. This, however, did not prevent the appointment 
of persons specially to offices of a didactic character. 
These were apostles, evangelists, and teachers. Nor did 
the establishment of such offices prevent private Chris- 
tians from speaking in prayer, thanksgiving, or teaching, 
as God enabled them. (1 Cor. xiv. 14—40.) The idea of 
two classes, the one a governing and teaching class, the 
other consisting of the governed and taught, is discoun- 
tenanced by the whole tenor of the primitive church. 
It was, on the contrary, the great object of the apos- 
tles to train up the members of the church unto matu- 
rity, that they might reflect in their character, and dis- 
seminate by their influence and exertion, the great truths 
of the gospel. As is evident from the writings of St. 
Paul, the operation of these principles sometimes pro- 
duced confusion and disorder ; and, to prevent this, some- 
thing like a classification of those gifts and ministrations 
afterward took place; but this only existed as a matter 
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of expediency and prudential arrangement: the passage 
already cited from Tertullian proves this. The “ order 
of the church,” he says, “ limits the right of baptizing to 
the bishop, or to presbyters and deacons, by his authority ; 
but this limitation arises only out of the order of the 
church, for otherwise the right belongs even to laymen.’ 

It is further evident, that in.a later period of the 
apostles’ times, when the church was assailed by serious 
errors, the inspired writers placed the teaching depart- 
ment of the church, the feeding of the flock, under the 
more immediate supervision of the presbyters, as the 
rulers of the church. This did not alter the position 
and character of the Christian community, as a’ people 
taught of God; it only brought into operation a means 
by which every man’s talent for teaching might be made 
productive of the greatest good, and be at the same time 
guarded, to the greatest possible extent, from the danger 
of evil. This may be harmlessly and usefully employed 
in every age, although there can be but little doubt, that 
where the largest measure of the divine presence is expe- 
rienced, there the need of those adventitious rules will be 
least felt ; while, where we see an absence of vital god- 
liness, where spiritual influence is not acknowledged, 
there those laws separate the church into two classes, 
priests and people ; and this distinction is most unjustly 
invested with all the sacredness and sanction of divine 
law. 

3. In respect of the government of the church, an 
invaluable lesson may be acquired from the practice of 
the apostles, and the usages of the primitive church. 

It is first observable, that, notwithstanding the great 
anxiety which the apostles felt, during the life of the 
Saviour, for the attainment of distinction and authority ; 
although then the question, ‘‘ Who shall be greatest?” 
was often raised and debated, even on the most unsuit- 
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able occasions ; yet, when the Master was removed, and 
the Holy Ghost was given; when the entire earthly 
government of the kingdom of God was committed to 
their care ; we hear of no strife for pre-eminence. The 
apostles now appear before us as a brotherhood, devoted 
to labour and suffering, prepared, not to do their own 
will, but the will of Him that sent them. On the occa- 
sion of the church-meeting at Jerusalem, (Acts xv.,) 
when a decision was given on a subject of the greatest 
possible importanee, the apostles asserted no exclusive 
authority ; there were no closed doors, no isolation of 
themselves from the other disciples. The letters written 
to the Gentile churches on that occasion began, ‘‘ The 
apostles and elders and brethren send greeting.’ Ano- 
ther evidence of the same spirit is given in the recogni- 
tion of the apostolic character of St. Paul by the eleven. 
He had been no partaker of their training, or their 
trials; he had been, on the contrary, a violent perse- 
cutor of the church. Yet, when it was shown to them 
that he had been called to the apostleship, although in a 
way entirely different from that of their own vocation, 
they gave him the right hand of fellowship, and admitted 
him to a standing in the church equal to their own. 
Would to God that those who in these days claim to be 
the successors of the apostles would manifest a similar 
spirit ! 

In this, as in other respects, the apostles appear to 
have laboured to train up the members of the church to 
a state of maturity, and to provide every where for the 
government, as well as the instruction, of the people. 

This was effected in every church by the pastors, who 
were called ‘‘ presbyters,’’ in regard of the office itself, 
and episcopot, ‘‘ overseers,” in reference to the duties 
which devolved upon them. (1 Peter vy. 1, 2.) As we 
have before observed, in process of time, one of these 
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was regarded as the first, or president. He sat as prv- 
mus inter pares; but we have no clear instance of this 
in apostolic times, although there can be little doubt that 
the practice obtained in the age immediately following.* 
Nor did the presbyters or bishops of primitive times act 
as a body separate from the brethren. We have seen 
how “apostles, elders, and brethren’’ were united in the 
church-meeting at Jerusalem. Most of the epistles of 
St. Paul, which treat on various controverted ecclesiastical 
matters, are addressed to the whole churches. When a 
licentious person at Corinth was to be expelled from the 
church, the apostle considered it a measure that ought to 
proceed from the whole society ; and placed himself in 
spirit among them, to unite with them in passing judg- 
ment. Nor when the apostle speaks of litigations 
among the first Christians, does he affirm that this was a 
matter which rested entirely on the bishops; on the 
contrary, he asks, “ Is it so, that there is not a wise man 
among you? no, not one that shall be able to judgs 
between his brethren?” (1 Cor. vi. 5.) The presbyters, 
or bishops, however, had the government of the church 
resting on them: this was their peculiar office ; it was 
their business to watch over the general order, to main- 
tain the purity of the Christian doctrine and Christian 
practice, to guard against abuses, to adxionish the faulty, 
and to guide the public deliberations ; although, in the 
prosecution of those duties, the participation of the 
church in the management of their ordinary concerns 
was not excluded. 

The conduct of the apostles is beautifully illustrative of 
the language of the Saviour: ‘‘ Ye know that the princes 


* “ The name episcopoi denoted ‘ overseers’ over the whole of the 
church and its collective concerns; as, in Attica, those who were 
commissioned to organize the states dependent on Athens received 
the title of episcopoi.”-_NEANDER’s “ History,” vol. i. p. 167. 
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of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they 
that are great exercise authority upon them. But it 
shall not be so among you.” (Matt. xx. 25, 26.) It is 
scarcely possible to conceive of a more extensive or 
responsible authority than that which was given to the 
apostles. Nor is that much inferior to it with which 
every genuine minister of the gospel is invested. But its 
exercise is not to be like that of the princes of the 
Gentiles, or the great ones of the earth. They enforce 
the decisions of their own will, and coerce and control 
those of inferior rank, by virtue of the powers: which 
they wield: the one commands, the other obeys: the 
province of this is to dictate; of that, to submit. The 
Redeemer of the world says to his disciples, ‘‘ It shall 
not be so among you.” The kingdom of God, unlike 
every earthly dominion, establishes the sovereignty of 
divine influence over the intellect and feelings and pas- 
sions of men. It brings man into personal connexion 
with the Spirit of God; and, so far as he is a Christian, a 
true member of the church, he has felt and submitted 
to the enlightening, controlling, and saving influence of 
divine grace. This is the bond of union, the principle, 
if we may so speak, of spiritual naturalization. The 
government of the church must therefore not merely 
tolerate and recognise this inward and spiritual life, but 
be entirely directed to its creation, maintenance, and 
perfection. In such a government, pompous titles, high- 
sounding names, accompanied by earthly honours and 
dignities and wealth, are not only unsuitable, but per- 
haps impossible. The purity and spirituality of the 
religion of Christ shrink from contact with such incon- 
gruous elements. In the government of the church of 
Christ, the powers that are exercised are spiritual gifts, 
communicated in connexion with the mind that was in 
Christ ; the means employed, an affectionate application ¢ 
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of high and holy reasons to the hearts and consciences 
of the people. In the exercise of those powers, sin is 
reproved, error is checked, the wavering are confirmed, 
and the incorrigible expelled ; while the judgment is, at 
the time, convinced that mercy and justice have met 
together, and operated in beautiful harmony for the pro- 
motion of the common good. 

Where there is a living church, and a living ministry, 
this is, to a greater or less extent, found to be the 
case ; and is so in exact proportion as the saving influ- 
ence of the gospel and the sanctifying power of divine 
grace prevail. Then the minister watches over, and 
governs, and guides his people, “‘as a father doth his 
children ;*’ and the people, even for reproof and correc- 
tion, love and ‘‘ give him reverence.’’ While the ten- 
dency of the whole is not only holy, but elevating, the 
highest qualities of the human mind are cultivated and 
improved, moral and intellectual freedom and dignity are 
promoted, and the ‘Christian’ is prepared to stand 
forth as the ‘‘highest style of man.” Where there 
is an absence of spiritual piety, and gracious influ- 
ence, where the church exists by the application, or the 
attempted application, of spiritual laws and motives and 
principles, in a worldly temper and spirit, on minds 
which, rejecting divine influence, are set on earthly 
things ; then we are sure to be met with the most glaring 
incongruity between profession and practice; and the 
direct tendency will be, to establish the most enormous 
despotism ; and, by crushing every liberal and generous 
aspiration of the mind, to prepare the people for the most 
abject slavery. ° ; 

4. We observe, further, that a divine vocation is 
necessary to the exercise of the Christian ministry. If 
we believe what Christ hath said, that he will build his 
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own church, and that this work is carried on by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost, it appears evident, that 
those who are to be engaged instrumentally in the prose- 
cution of this great work must be subjects of this spirit- 
ual influence. 

On this point, the teaching of the scriptures is very 
explicit: ‘‘ No man taketh this honour unto himself, but 
he that is called of God, as was Aaron.” (Heb. v. 4.) 
“* How,” says the same apostle, ‘shall they preach, except 
they be sent?” (Rom. x. 15.) It is also evident from 
the terms used in scripture to designate the ‘office. 
Ministers are called “watchmen ;” (Ezek. ii. 17 ;) but 
watchmen must be appointed by persons in authority: 
““messengers ;”? (2 Cor. vii. 23;) but they must be 
commissioned by their master: ‘ambassadors ;” (2 Cor. 
v. 20;) such, however, do not act on their own autho- 
rity; they must be furnished with credentials: ‘ stew- 
ards ;”” (1 Cor. iv. 1;) yet these must have the charge 
of the keys intrusted to them by the lord of the house. 
In a word, every representation of the ministerial charac- 
ter in scripture conveys, with it, the idea of an office 
bestowed by divine investiture and vocation. 

It is therefore clear, that, while the recognition, ap- 
pointment, or ordination of ministers by those who, from 
their station in the church, are qualified for this duty, 
appears to be in ordinary cases essential to constitute a 
legitimate ministry ; nevertheless this can only have 
effect when the person so ‘appointed or ordained is 
himself a recipient of divine influence, and has been 
specially called to the ministerial office ge the Spirit of 
Christ. 

A servant of Satan cannot be a minister of Christ. A 
man who is the enemy of God by wicked works cannot 
be competent to proclaim the doctrine of reconciliation. 
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Nor is every man who has partaken of divine grace a fit 
subject for this office: ‘There are diversities of gifts ;” 
these will be given to the living church, as the Master 
willeth ; the man whom Christ calls to be a minister 
‘will be inwardly ”’ and consciously “‘ moved thereto by 
the Holy Ghost ;’’ and every appointment or ordination 
without this or against the evidence of its existence, is 
an invasion of divine prerogative, and a sin against the 
sovereignty of Christ, 


CHAPTER V. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS—Importance of Worship—Man’s ori: 
ginal State—Fall—Promise of Redemption—Sacrifices—Corrup- 
tions—Gentile Idolatry—Jewish Formality—Mission of Christ 
—NATURE OF WoRsHIP as developed in the Teaching 
of Christ—Must accord with God’s revealed Truth—Matt. xv. 
8, 9—Must be from the Heart—Must be in Spirit and in 
Truth—John iv. 21—24—-MoprE or Worsurpr adopted in 
the apostolic Churches—Reading of the Scriptures—Public 
Preaching—Singing and Prayer—Administration of the Sa- 
craments—DESIGN AND REsuLTs of this Worship—Design: 
to dispel Error by the Manifestation of the Truth—Pecu- 
liar Character of this Manifestation—To save Man by its 
holy Influence—To secure the spiritual Presence of Christ- 
Results : Apostolic Success, 


THE great centre-point of any system of religion is 
the worship which it prescribes. All other matters of 
doctrine or duty derive their importance and character 
from their connexion with this. Religion brings man into 
intercourse with God. What are the nature, the means, 
and the results of this intercourse? The revelations of 
divine truth given us in the Bible afford an answer. 
Man at first enjoyed intimate union and communion with 
his Maker, realized in his smile perfect, pure, and unin- 
terrupted happiness. This holy condition was forfeited 
by sin, which at once alienated man from his God, and 
would, but for the intervention of divine mercy, have. 
sealed his everlasting ruin, Mercy did intervene: ‘* God 
so loved the world,” that he found out a ransom, A 
Redeemer was promised, who should suffer in our stead, 
and in our nature overcome our spiritual adversary. As 
typical and prefigurative of his suffering in our stead, sa- 
crifices were appointed; and, until the great propitiatory 
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offering was presented in the person of the Saviour, the 
meinbers of the human family were permitted to come 
unto God in the presentation of an offering of blood, 
through faith in the redemption of the promised Mediator. 

Yet, although these important truths were transmit- 
ted through the patriarchs to the various Gentile 
nations, were preserved in still greater purity and 
strength in the family of Abraham, and were afterward 
confirmed and extended by successive revelations from 
God to the Jewish people; yet the end was not attained, 
pure and spiritual intercourse with God was not generally 
enjoyed, men did not apprehend the important design of 
this merciful economy, and consequently did not obtain 
from it those substantial and holy blessings which it was 
designed to communicate. Why was this? What mar- 
red the purpose of God, and prevented, notwithstanding 
the bestowment of his grace, the salvation of man? We 
cannot pursue that wide range of inquiry which these 
questions open to our consideration. But one important 
point is sufficiently obvious. Satan has succeeded in 
ruining the interests of man, principally by assailing the 
purity of divine worship, and thereby shutting him out 
from access unto God. ‘To effect this object, every spe- 
cies of malignant subtilty has been employed; all the 
allurements, and carnal motives, and perverted reason, of 
earth, have been wielded by the combined intellect and 
energy of hell, The results have been awful. The infinite 
and glorious object of worship has not only been con- 
cealed from the mind of man, but the character of Deity 
has been obscured, his nature misrepresented, and, more 
than this, the creations of fancy, the attributes of power, 
the ideal representations of vice,—every passion, and 
principle, and creature, and thing, earthly, corrupt, and 
depraved,—have been exhibited to mankind as the object 
of worship, instead of the everlasting God. And, beside 
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this, the circumstances and manner of devotion have 
been equally vitiated; purity has given place to pollu- 
tion ; obscenity and vice have stained even the altar ; 
until the practice of worship degenerated into sin. And 
when the Jewish people had been saved from this absurd 
and wicked idolatry, with all its frightful concomitants, 
they generally sunk into an evil, which, if not so shock- 
ing in its external appearance, was almost equally deadly 
in its spiritual influence. Adhering to a very great 
extent to the letter of the divine requirement, they 
neglected or denied its spirit and design. Professing to 
receive the teaching of holy scripture with respect and 
submission, they did not search out its meaning, and, 
consequently, did not apprehend God’s controversy with 
sin. His plan of bringing a fallen world into spiritual 
covenant with himself, was not perceived ; consequently, 
instituted rites and appointed observances were per- 
formed as mere empty ceremonies, while the heart 
remained a stranger to spiritual devotion, and to any real 
intercourse with God. | 

While the world lay in this state of darkness and ruin, 
“God sent forth his Son’ to be the ‘‘ Mediator of a 
better covenant.’ After his ascension to glory, and the 
advent of the Holy Ghost, a brighter day dawned upon 
our race; and one of the richest and best of the 
blessings which it brought us was a worship, pure, spi- 
ritual, and divine; an ample and open means of access 
unto God, coupled with an invitation and command to 
** worship God in spirit and in truth.” 

A careful examination of the Old-Testament scriptures, 
with a due regard to the spiritual purpose and intention 
of the prophetic writings, will not fail to produce a con- 
viction that the mission of the Messiah, and the bless- 
ings which should result from his ministry, would form 
the great and crowning glory of Judaism ; that under 
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this holy and efficient influence all its means of blessing 
would be developed and extended, and that, radiating 
from Abraham through the Son of David, even the Gen- 
tile world would be favoured with the light of life. In 
this view the apostles evidently regarded the subject ; 
and, consequently, they continued, after the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, to worship in the temple. It was too much 
even for them to believe that their elders and priests 
would persevere in their obstinate rejection of the bless- 
ings of Messiah’s kingdom, until their church and nation 
were involved in irretrievable ruin. Yet so it was. 

The martyrdom of Stephen, and the furious persecu- 
tion which followed his death, appear among the most 
prominent of those causes which cut off every hope of 
engrafting Christianity on Judaism, and compelled the 
apostles to establish, in a separate and independent man- 
ner, the worship and economy of the Christian church. 
In doing this, they appear to have followed, to a great 
extent at least, in worship as in government, the mode 
which had previously obtained in the Jewish synagogues. 

It may serve to justify this opinion, respecting which 
many doubts have been entertained, and at the same 
time to cast some light on the general subject, to give 
further information respecting those places for Jewish 
worship. ‘The building of the synagogue was so con- 
trived as to bear a resemblance to the temple of Jeru- 
salem, toward which it always pointed. It consisted 
of two parts, which may be called the chancel, and the 
church. The chancel they called ‘‘ the temple,” and it 
stood westward, as did the sanctum sanctorum in the 
tabernacle and temple; and in this they set the ark, or 
chest, (for every synagogue had one,) in which they laid 
up the book of the law. In the body of the church the 
congregation met: the elders sat in a semicircle near 
the chancel, looking down the church; and the peo- 
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ple sat one form behind another, looking up the 
church, toward the chancel and the elders. The women 
were not admitted into the congregation with the men, 
but were placed in an apartment on one side, where they 
could see into the body of the church, and hear the 
divine service performed there.* 

The manner of this service was as follows :—*‘ The 
people being seated, the minister ascended the pulpit, 
and offered up the public prayers; the people rising 
from their seats, and standing in a posture of deep deyo- 
tion. (Matt. vi. 5; Mark xi. 25; Luke xvii. 11, 
13.) The prayers were nineteen in number, and were 
closed by reading the execration. The next thing was 
the repetition of their phylacteries; after which came 
the reading of the law and the prophets; (see Acts xy. 
21; xii. 27;) and these were read through once in the 
course of the year. The last part of the service was the 
expounding of the scriptures, and preaching from them 
to the people. This was done by one of the officers, or 
by some distinguished person who happened to be pre- 
sent. The whole service was concluded with a short 
prayer or benediction.” + The synagogues in which this 
service was performed became, in the last ages of the 
Jewish commonwealth, very numerous. In Jerusalem 
alone, there were not less than four hundred and fifty. 
A proportionate number was found in other cities and 
towns, according to the amount of the Jewish population. 
It was, indeed, a rule, that, wherever ten Jews, respect- 
able for age, learning, and circumstances, were found, 
there a synagogue ought to be built. The rabbins 
therefore said, “The Divine Presence descends not, but 
where ten are met together.’ It was, in all probability, 
in contradistinction to this, that our Redeemer said, 


* Lewis’s “Hebrew Republic,” vol. i. p. 484. 
+ CaLMET’s Dictionary, by Taylor, art. Synagogue. 
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** Wherever two or three are met together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” (Matt. xviii. 20.) 
The services of the synagogue exerted a mighty influ- 
ence on the religion of the Jews: by these means the 
revealed truth of God was made known, the people 
were instructed, and an opportunity was afforded to the 
deyout men to associate together, and thus to cultivate 
feelings of mutual kindness and zeal. 

Still it must be admitted, that the temple was the 
great centre to which the Jewish worship pointed. It was 
here that the daily morning and evening sacrifice were 
offered ; here was the propitiatory ; here the tribes came 
on every solemn occasion to renew their vows and to 
worship, as in the immediate presence of the great 
Jehovah. 

In attempting to give a correct idea of Christian wor- 
ship, we will offer some remarks, first, on the teaching 
of our Redeemer on this subject; then endeavour to 
exhibit the manner of Christian worship as it existed in 
the first ages of the church; and, lastly, show the great 
design and blessed effects of this pure and spiritual wor- 
ship. 

I. As the object of our Redeemer was not to prescribe 
the external organization of his church, we find in his 
teaching little reference to the manner of worship; but 
he affords us ample information respecting its principles 
and spirit. 

On one point this information is very explicit. The 
worship of God must be conducted in accordance with the 
requirements of his own revealed truth. He is the High 
and Lofty One: we are poor and weak worms of the 
earth. He is the Giver of all good: we have nothing to 
pay, but depend entirely on his bounty. We are not, 
therefore, to indulge our imagination, to gratify oui 
taste, to follow the guidance of our will, in approaching 
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unto God. There are earthly things on which we may 
thus exercise ourselves, in subjection to the divine will; 
but in approaching God, in coming into the presence of 
the Majesty of heaven, he himself is to prescribe the 
way of access; and to this we are to conform. It is 
important to insist on this point; for it has sometimes 
been overlooked, and at other times fearfully violated. 
To this subject our Saviour has distinctly referred. Com- 
plaining of the Jews, he says, “This people draweth 
nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoureth me with ~ 
their lips; but their heart is far from me. But in vain 
they do worship me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.” (Matt. xv. 8, 9.) 

The word of God must therefore regulate the worship 
of God. The commandments of men afford no sure, or 
certain, or authoritative guide; and, at best, can only 
lead to vain attempts at worship. We shall do well to 
take this important declaration of the Saviour in all its 
wide range of meaning and of application. ‘‘In vain 
they do worship me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.” In vain, if additions are made to 
the divine teaching; im vain, if we seek to attain inter- 
course with God through the dark counsels of earth, 
rather than in the sunlight of heaven ; 7 vain, because, 
in order to worship God, the whole heart must submit 
to God. There must, as the term implies, be a bowing 
down of the soul before him, a subjection of the will, a 
heart-felt acknowledgment of his supremacy; the mind 
must not only look to him as a guide, but, looking away 
from every other, must rely on him as the only guide to 
hope and blessing. 

The declaration of the Saviour is therefore true. 
Those who “teach for doctrines the commandments of 
men ;”’ who set up another standard of truth than that 
which God has set forth; who exhibit the results of 
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human wisdom, or the arrangements of human policy ; 
who rely on the power of eloquence on the mind, of 
gorgeous and splendid exhibitions on the imagination, or 
the effect of music, painting, or sculpture on the taste ;— 
all these may obtain the natural result which the means 
employed are calculated to produce; conventional opi- 
nions may be formed, uniform practices may be adopted, 
intellectual pleasures may be enjoyed ; but, as far as the 
worship of God is concerned, the attempt is utterly vain. 
Communion with God, the spiritual intercourse of the 
soul with its Lord, is an exercise too holy for the admix- 
ture of earthly things. This is indeed so obvious, that 
the attempt is utterly vain : it is pure pretence. 

“In vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.” The “Lord thy God is a 
jealous God,” “and his glory he will not give to ano- 
ther.” He claims the sovereignty of his church. He 
sends human instruments to promulgate his truth, to bear 
witness to his mercy, to call their fellow-sinners to a 
sense of their danger, and to beseech them in Christ’s 
stead to be reconciled to God. But he does not require 
them to legislate. They are to administer, not to 
originate, law. The commandments of God and his 
Christ are to be taught and prayerfully applied, not the 
commandments of men. To bring out the command- 
ments of men, as the way of duty, to exhibit them as of 
religious obligation, to teach them as necessary to reli- 
gious life, is to reject God, and to invade his prerogative. 
In vain do such worship God. The object of their wor- 
ship is another and different existence. It is the image 
which they have set up, perhaps only in their hearts ; yet 
there it is, unto it the homage is offered, and not unto 
God. Let the declaration of the blessed Saviour sound 
through all the churches, and echo from one verge of 

Christendom to another; let the people hear and fear, 
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while Jesus Christ proclaims: “In vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” 

In connexion with those words, our Saviour, adopting 
a striking passage from the prophecy of Isaiah, gives a 
glowing description of this vain worship: ‘This people 
- draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoureth 
me with their lips; but their heart is far from me.” 
Here we have an exhibition of this vain worship. Ne 
external impropriety is complained of, no outward defect 
is seen. All that meets the eye is as it should be, all ° 
that reaches the ear of man is commendable. “The 
people draw near to me with their mouth, they honour 
me with their lips.” If you judge from their conduct 
and deportment, you have evidence that God is honoured 
and worshipped. And many nominal Christians will ask, 
““What can be required more than this?” Let it be 
admitted, first of all, as a settled fact, that the lip of 
truth has pronounced this to be vain: so that whether 
we may succeed or fail in our endeavours to elucidate the 
defect, it is certain that a worship which does not go 
beyond external propriety is vain. The body may be 
prostrated, the mouth may speak, the lips may confess or 
pray ; and yet the service may be altogether vain. 

What, then, is the reason of this? What is the 
charge which the Saviour makes against those outward 
worshippers? Simply this: ‘ Their heart is far from 
me.’ It is almost impossible to say how much is 
included in this nervous and comprehensive saying. It 
may be intended to teach, that the mind is averted from 
divine things, and set upon earthly objects ; that the 
spirit does not bow in submission and subjection to God, 
but stands erect in all its native rebellious independence ; 
that the soul has turned away her affections and desires 
from the purity and holiness of God, and cleaves to that 
which is low, and mean, and vile; that, notwithstanding 
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all the powerful displays of divine truth, and the gra- 
cious visitations of divine mercy, the heart, although 
convinced of its alienation from God, seeks not to return, 
but has sat down in darkness ; taking an empty form of 
outward ordinances, while no gracious principle has been 
fixed within, no godly desire been cherished, when, either in 
careless unconcern, or desperate worldly-mindedness, the 
soul remains under the dominion of Satan and of sin :— 
all this, and more than this, may be included in the pas- 
sage under consideration. The cause is internal: it is in 
the heart. The character spoken of is not one who 
tramples on the proprieties and observances of religious 
life; it is not the notoriously wicked, or profane: it is 
that man who in outward things is irreproachable, 
who externally worships, whose lips join with God’s peo- 
ple in their holy services ;—of this man we are told 
that, because of the state of his heart, his worship is 
vain. 

It will assist us to enter more fully into the Saviour’s 
teaching on this important subject, if we turn to another 
part of his ministrations, and trace its bearing in con- 
nexion with what has been already advanced. 

In his memorable conversation with the woman of 
Samaria, in reply to her remark on the places of worship 
of the Samaritans and the Jews, Jesus said unto her, 
«Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship 
the Father. Ye worship ye know not what: we know 
what we worship: for salvation is of the Jews. But the. 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him. God is a Spirit : 
and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.’ (John iv. 21—24.) 

The remark of this woman, although not put into an 
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interrogative form, was evidently intended to elicit the 
opinion of Jesus as to the respective places of worship 
which were used by the Jews and Samaritans. The lat- 
ter had a temple on Mount Gerizim, to which the woman 
alluded. This had been built and maintained in opposi- 
tion to that at Jerusalem. There had been, in conse- 
quence, a constant controversy between the two people 
on this subject. The answer of the Messiah decided this 
point in a way very different from her expectations. 
After censuring the unmeaning worship of the Samari- 
tans, he told her that the time in which the special pre- 
sence of God was limited to particular localities had 
passed away :—‘‘ The hour cometh and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth.’ The time had been, when the worship of Jeho- 
vah was connected so intimately with sacrificial rites, and 
other external ordinances, that the outward service neces- 
sarily made a great and important part of the worship. 
But, according to the teaching of the Saviour, all this 
had become obsolete. The time had arrived when the 
distinctions that had previously existed, as to the wor- 
shipping at different temples and sacrificing at different 
altars, were to pass away, and, in the stead of those dis- 
tinctions, important as they had been, there had arisen 
in the appointment of God a new test for the character 
of worship: ‘The true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth.” 

We do not pretend to go at length into a theological 
investigation of this vitally important text; but it will 
be necessary to pay some attention to its true intent and 
meaning. In entering upon this, we must first notice 
the very remarkable and distinct enunciation of the doc- 
trine of the divine nature, which stands in this passage, 
and which is given by the Saviour as the reason for the 
duties which are enjoined: “God is a Spirit.” An infi- 
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nite and eternal Spirit, his presence fills the immensity 
of space; he is in every place, and in every place alike ; 
he is a Spirit, infinite in intellect, in perception, in 
knowledge. His eye is upon the children of men; to 
its searching power there is no darkness, all is ‘* open to 
the eyes of Him with whom we have to do.” Yet this 
everlasting Spirit deigns to accept of our worship,—he 
commands it. But as he is a Spirit, this worship must 
be spiritual. He is not pleased with mere ceremony : 
gorgeous rites, splendid exhibitions, costly offerings, meet 
not with his smile: he looks for that which is far higher 
and greater: ‘The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, 
a broken and a contrite heart he will not despise.” 
“The hour cometh and new is, when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” 
What a word is this! Coming from the incarnate Son 
of God, it falls on the dark chaos of human depravity 
like the fiat of the eternal God at the creation of 
our earth: it says, “Let there be light,” and lght 
is! It comes forth, addressed to all the darkness and 
moral destitution of the Gentile world; it condemns 
all the vain and absurd speculations of their philoso- 
phers, and all their endless and infamous catalogues of 
idols ; it looks at all that wide range of deception and 
delusion by which the human spirit had been alienated 
from intercourse with the Father of spirits; and, with 
all the authority of Heaven, it says, “God is a Spi- 
rit, and they that worship him, must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” What a glorious revelation is this ! 
How simple, yet how sublime! With a high and holy 
light from heaven, it unveils the nature of God, and 
places fallen man on terms of access to his heavenly 
Father. The application of this divine word to the 
Jewish nation is fraught with equal interest and import- 
ance. It comes to Jerusalem, the city of the great King, 
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whither the tribes went up, where the temple of God 
was: it looked on all that splendid ritual service which 
God himself had appointed,—on the laver, and altar, and 
most holy place; it looked on this place of sacrifice, 
which had so long stood as a shadow of good things to 
come; and it announced the twilight of ordinances 
ended, and the day of salvation arrived. This word of 
power falls; and the herds of devoted animals are scat- 
tered, the altar is crushed, the veil is rent in twain, 
the temple itself is removed, every thing peculiar and 
restrictive in the Jewish dispensation is annihilated ; and, 
amid the universal wreck of these outward preliminary 
things, a new and glorious spiritual creation rises to our 
view, and the acclaim of angels announces that the 
‘tabernacle of God is with men,”’ that a new and living 
way of access is appointed, even the way of a truthful 
and spiritual worship, and that the “ Father seeketh such 
to worship him.” 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that the fulness 
and blessing of those glorious revelations can only be 
realized by a personal apprehension of the exact meaning 
of the language, and a practical obedience to its require- 
ment; and, to a very great extent, the first will be 
necessary to the second. What, then, does this language 
of the Saviour teach us? First, that we are required to 
worship God in ¢ruth. Briefly review the state of the 
case. God has created, preserved, and redeemed us, that 
we may enjoy happy and holy intercourse and communion 
with himself. A stranger to this communion, man must 
be unhappy ; in it alone is the way of blessing. But man 
is a sinner, and in his sinful condition is alienated from 
God ; and the worship of God is the means by which he 
can alone be restored to the end of his being,—happy 
and holy fellowship with God. In pointing out this 
important duty and privilege, the Saviour says, it must 
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be performed in truth; that is, it must be really and 
truly done. The worship must be such a service as is 
suitable to the circumstances of man, and such as God 
will accept. Who can discover:this? What mind can 
penetrate all the extent of human weakness and want, 
and exhibit a way in which he is able to draw near unto 
God? Who can presume to say what way of approach 
will be acceptable to God? These things are too high for 
man, he cannot attain them. He has made the experi- 
ment, and has utterly failed. The greatest efforts of 
human energy and intellect, when fully developed to our 
view, prove to be mean, unworthy, and vain. No! Man 
is too deeply fallen to find his way back to God. ‘To 
worship God in truth, we must have instruction from 
heaven: this has been afforded in revealed truth; and 
therefore, to worship God in truth, we must be guided 
entirely by his infallible word. Here, then, is no place 
for speculation, no room for expediency. This is holy 
ground. In other walks and ways, a man may direct his 
own steps; but here, if he will succeed, he must submit 
to be taught of God. And this submission must be 
entire ; the condition of man and the authority of God 
unite to require it. The darkened intellect, the perverted 
will, the erring judgment, must submit to the wisdom of 
God, if we would worship him in ¢ruth. Let this, then, 
be distinctly admitted, and carried out to all its conse- 
quences,—The truth of God can alone direct us in the 
worship of God. 

But we are required not only to worship God in truth, 
but in spirit. Two important ideas are included in this 
expression. First, it must be sincere. There must be 
no mere pretence, no outward show, no reference to the 
opinions or estimation of men: it is a service rendered 
unto God, and must begin, continue, and end in reference 
to him. It must be immediately directed to God, and be, 
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what it professes to be, a service,,a sacrifice rendered 
unto the Almighty Father. And it must not only be 
sincere, but spiritual. The heart must be engaged: it is 
the employment of the spiritual and immortal nature of 
man. Its spirituality must not exist in mere theory; 
but it must be practical. Man is to draw near to God, 
is to be the subject of earnest and ardent desire, of deep 
humiliation, of contrite feeling, of entire reliance on the 
merits of Christ: these are spiritual exercises; and the 
soul must enter into them, and engage in their perform- 
ance with all its mental energy. 

‘* But,” it may be said, and this has often been the com- 
plaint of individuals, “‘“we are unequal to a duty so spirit- 
ual, so extensive.” It is indeed so. To worship God in 
spirit and in truth, although the most active energies of 
our moral nature are required, more than this is necessary. 
Man, unaided by the Divine Spirit, cannot acceptably 
worship God. We need not, however, despair. God, in 
this gracious revelation of himself, is exhibited as our 
Father. His compassionate regard is set upon us; and, 
finding us too deeply fallen to seek him, he seeks us. How 
unspeakably cheering is that word of Christ, ‘‘ The Father 
seeketh such to worship him!” <The Father seeketh :” 
the gracious influences of the Spirit of God are sent forth 
to enlighten the mind, to arouse the conscience, to lead 
the soul into the spiritual worship of God. On another 
occasion the Saviour said, ‘‘ No man cometh unto me 
except the Father which hath sent me draw him ;”’ and 
thus it is. The Father seeketh and draweth into union 
with himself, all who will submit to his teaching and 
influence. And this is effectuated in the way of his holy 
worship. If these views are correct, who among the 
thousands that crowd the sanctuaries of Christendom are 
true worshippers? We are not called upon to judge of 
the heart ; but we fear that many will come from the east 
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and from the west, and rise up in judgment with this 
generation and condemn it. Among those who have not 
been favoured with the written word of revealed truth, 
some have been found who have fully admitted the 
necessity of a’ sincere and spiritual worship. In the 
mythology of the Hindus, Creeshna, the incarnate 
divinity, is supposed to say, “Of all worshippers, I 
respect him as the most devout who hath faith in me, | 
and who serveth me with a soul possessed of my spirit.’’ * 
Among professing Christians, how many are found whose 
worship extends no further than mere outward service, 
and who are, therefore, according to the teaching of the 
Saviour, without those qualities which constitute the true 
worshipper of Almighty God! 

Having thus endeavoured to exhibit the nature of 
Christian worship from the discourses of our Redeemer, 
we proceed, according to our purpose :— 

2. To endeavour to exhibit the manner of Christian 
worship, as it was conducted in the first ages of the 
church. . 

We have already expressed our opinion, that the apos- 
tles and elders of the primitive church, in establishing a 
system of worship, to a very great extent followed the 
order which had been previously used in the Jewish 
synagogues. In doing this, we do not mean to intimate 
that they considered that system to have any authorita- 
tive claims on their attention ; but that, guided by the 
word and Spirit of God, they found the usages which 
prevailed in those sanctuaries adapted to the purposes 
of Christian worship, and that they therefore Sie 
adopted them. 

On this subject we have but few and imperfect notices 
in holy scripture, and are therefore obliged to collect 
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our principal information from the early Christian fathers. 
According to the uniform tenor of their writings, it is 
evident that the outward acts of Christian worship 
were, reading of the scriptures, preaching, singing and 
praying, and administering the sacraments. To each of 
these it will be necessary briefly to refer. 

The reading of the scriptures, as a part of holy wor- 
ship, passed unaltered from the synagogue-service into 
the Christian church. The writings of the New Testa- 
ment afford us numerous instances of this practice having 
been observed in the presence of Christ and of his 
apostles. 

The first Christian writer who refers to this subject is 
Justin Martyr, who wrote about a.p. 150. We learn 
from him, that on every Lord’s day a portion of the 
sacred writings was read in the public assembly by a 
person appointed to this duty.* And, what is very 
important, he informs us that this course of reading 
included not only the Books of the Old Testament, but 
also the writings of the evangelists and apostles. Ter- 
tullian also, who wrote about the close of the second 
century, speaks of rehearsing holy scripture for the 
instruction and strengthening of the faithful as a chief 
exercise in public worship.t From those days it has 
been continued to the present time. 

By this important means, the authentic revelation of 
God’s word is brought constantly to exert its truthful 
influence on the public mind; and that divine word 
which, we are assured, is “‘ able to make men wise unto 
salvation,” and which, being “given by inspiration of 
God, is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, throughly furnished unto all good 
_ * Apolog. 1, cap. 67. 
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works ;”—this divine truth, like a steady and certain 
light, is given to guide mankind into the way of peace. 

The next part of Christian worship toe which our atten- 
tion is called, is that of public speaking, or preaching. 

This practice, as we have seen, was in use in the Jew- 
ish synagogues : one of the most memorable discourses of 
our Saviour was delivered in this way at the synagogue 
of Nazareth. (Luke iv. 16—27.) And on many occa- 
sions the apostles, availing themselves of this privilege, 
preached Christ and him crucified. 

But the proclamation of divine truth through the 
instrumentality of human ministrations was specially 
appointed by our Lord and Saviour, as a prominent 
part of that agency which was designed to ‘‘ turn men 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God.” ‘There is no reason to doubt that this prac- 
tice has continued in the Christian church from the times 
of the apostles to the present day. The first Christian 
writers refer to it. Justin Martyr, having alluded to the 
reading of the scriptures in the Christian assemblies, 
says, that this was not only done, but that the passages 
so read were explained and applied. He then adds, 
*“ When the reader has ended, the presiding minister 
delivers a discourse.’ And Tertullian evidently refers 
to a similar practice, when he says, ‘‘We meet together 
for the purpose of reciting the holy scriptures, in order 
to learn from them that which, according to the circum- 
stances of the present time, may either serve as instruc- 
tion for the future, or may be applied to immediate use. 
At least, by means of the sacred word, we confirm our 
faith, excite our hope, and establish our confidence ; and, 
by the inculcation of the divine precepts, we bring our 
hearts under the power of saving doctrine. We exhort 
and correct one another, and submit ourselves to the 
guidance of the divine word, For here the judgment of 
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God is of great weight, inasmuch as no one doubts but 
that he is standing in the divine presence.” = This pas- 
sage has been given at length, not only because of its 
direct bearing on the practice of preaching, but also on 
account of the fine exhibition which it affords of the 
scriptural and spiritual purpose and feeling in which 
Christians assembled to worship God, at the close of the 
second century. Origen, who had himself preached as a 
layman before he had been ordained a presbyter, bears 
the same testimony: ‘‘ This,’”’ says he, ‘“‘ we do when the 
scriptures are read in the church, and when the discourse 
for explication is delivered to the people.” + 

This ordinance was evidently intended, in the divine 
appointment, to be the efficient instrument of introduce- 
ing, extending, and perpetuating the kingdom of God 
among mankind. It was exhibited by Christ as the dis- 
tinguishing evidence of the Messiah’s presence and mis- 
sion: “And the poor have the gospel preached to 
them.” (Matt. xi. 5.) The Saviour himself adopted, 
honoured, and sanctified this means. ‘‘ From that time 
Jesus began to preach, and to say, Repent: for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” (Matt. iv. 17.) For this 
purpose he sent forth the seventy disciples to say, to 
proclaim, “‘The kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
you.” (Luke x. 9.) For this special purpose he selected 
the twelve, ‘‘and sent them to preach the kingdom of 
God.’ (Luke ix. 2.) And when, after his resurrec- 
tion, he gave his great commission to them as the 
apostles of the cross, this was the burden of his com- 
mandment: ‘‘Go ye therefore, and teach all nations: 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20.) ‘*Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
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(Mark xvi. 15.) “That repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name among all nations.” 
(Luke xxiv. 47.) And the result verified all that might 
be expected from those divine commands, and the pro- 
mises of gracious support and assistance with which 
they were accompanied. 

In obedience to the word of their crucified Lord, the 
apostles went forth and proclaimed his dying love to a 
perishing world. This was done, not in human strength 
or human wisdom, but with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven, the Lord working with them. By this 
means thousands were pricked in the heart, led to a deep 
sense of their spiritual danger, and induced to fly for 
refuge to the atoning merit of the Saviour, when their 
sins were blotted out, and the peace and love of God 
graciously and abundantly communicated to their hearts. 
This subject is worthy of our most serious attention. 
From the entire scriptural account, it is evident that 
the design of God in the glorious dispensation of his Son 
was, not to train men to any precise line of action by 
ascetic discipline, or by any rigid adherence to prescribed 
rules for outward action ; nor to school the intellect into 
subjection to any philosophic ideas or opinions; still 
less, to impose on the mind, and reduce it to obedience, 
under the influence of gorgeous and solemn exhibitions 
or rites: on the contrary, it was the purpose of God, by 
the means of preaching, to teach men, to make them 
understand the truth, and thus, coming to a full ac- 
quaintance with their wretchedness and danger, to seek 
pardon and peace in the experience of his mercy. In 
effecting this, reliance was not placed on the wisdom and 
power of this world, but on the accompanying influence 
of the Holy Ghost. This was so fully and gloriously 
displayed in the ministrations of the apostles, that their 
preaching is called “the word of God.’ (Acts xi. 44.) 
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The third part of Christian worship, as conducted in 
the primitive church, consisted of singing and prayer. 
Singing is alluded to in the apostolic writings as a 
devout exercise, but not in immediate connexion with 
worship. It is, however, a well-established fact, that, im 
the earliest ages of the Christian church, it formed a part 
of Christian worship. When the reading of the scrip- 
tures was ended, then followed the singing of psalms. 
This is distinctly attested by Tertullian ; * in confirma- 
tion of which, Pliny says, “‘ The Christians meet before 
day to sing hymns to Christ.” + As to the verses which 
were sung, we have every reason to believe that they were 
either psalms or spiritual hymns, composed specially for 
this purpose. Tertullian writes that, after the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s supper, ‘‘ Every one sung a hymn out 
of the Bible, or of his own composing.” { It was one of 
the charges against Paulus Samosatenus, when accused of 
heresy, that ‘‘he stopped the psalms that were sung in 
honour of our Lord Jesus Christ.” § And the fragment 
of an unknown author, preserved in Eusebius, written 
against the heresy of Artemon, distinctly speaks of those 
pious spiritual compositions: ‘‘ Whatever psalms and 
hymns were written by the brethren from the beginning, 
celebrate Christ the Son of God, by asserting his Divi- 
nity.” || It is, however, observable, that, in this exercise 
also the necessity of divine influence was distinctly ac- 
knowledged. They therefore relied on the assistance of 
the Holy Ghost, without whose aid it was impossible to 
sing in a profitable manner.4] The singing followed the 
reading of the scriptures, before the sermon ; after which 
the people presented their prayers to God. Justin 
Martyr says, when the preacher had finished his dis- 

* De Anim. cap. 3. + Epist. ad Trajan, 
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course, “they all rose up, and offered their prayers unto 
God.” * The existence of this practice is also evident 
from the conclusion of Origen’s sermons ; as, ‘‘ Where- 
fore, standing up, let us beg help from God, that we may 
be blessed in Jesus Christ ;”? and, ‘‘ Wherefore, rising 
up, let us pray to God, that we may be made worthy of 
Jesus Christ.” Yet it appears that, in those early times, 
no forms of prayer were in general use. There is indeed 
reason to believe that the Lord’s prayer was very fre- 
quently, if not always, repeated in public worship. Re- 
ferring to this prayer, Tertullian says, ‘“‘ In the compen- 
dium of a few words, how many declarations of prophets, 
evangelists, and apostles,—how many speeches, para- 
bles, examples, and precepts,—are contained! How 
many duties toward God! Honour to God in the pre- 
face, faith in the first petition, hope in the second, resig- 
nation in the third, petition for life in the fourth, 
confession of sins in tHe fifth, watchfulness against 
temptation in the sixth. What wonder! God alone 
could teach how he would be prayed to.” + But although 
the Lord’s Prayer was frequently used, “they did not 
only use that, but other prayers also; for immediately to 
the foregoing encomium of the Lord’s prayer Tertullian 
adjoins, ‘ We may add thereunto; for sincé the Lord, 
the observer of all human necessities, has in another 
place, after he had delivered this prayer, said, dsh, and 
ye shall receive ; and every one has particular circum- 
stances to beg for; therefore, having premised the lawful 
and ordinary prayer, there is place for accidental re- 
quests, and a liberty of offering up other petitions, so as 
they do agree with the precepts: so far as we are from 
the precepts, so far are we from God’s ears ; the remem- 
brance of the. precepts makes way for our prayers to 
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heaven, of which it is chief.’ Now, these other prayers, 
which made up a great part of divine service, were not 
stinted and imposed forms, but the words and expres- 
sions of them were left to the prudence, choice, and 
judgment of every particular bishop or minister.” * 

In addition to this, Tertullian also observes that the 
early Christians, when they prayed, ‘spread abroad their 
hands because innocent, uncovered their heads because 
not ashamed, and without a monitor because they prayed 
from the heart.”’+ Now, what is to be understood by 
“praying from the heart,’’ will best appear from inquiring 
into what is opposed to it, namely, “the praying by a mo- 
nitor.” Now ‘the praying by a monitor,” as is acknow- 
ledged by all, was praying by a book; and thus, Tertullian 
affirms, the primitive Christians prayed not: ‘“‘ We do not 
pray,” saith he, ‘“‘ with a monitor, reading our prayers out 
of abook. No; but, on the contrary, we pray de pectore, 
‘from the heart,’ our own heart and soul dictating to us 
what is most proper and suitable to be asked, having no 
need of any other monitor besides.’ {| The minister hay- 
ing thus prayed, the people expressed their interest in the 
supplications offered up to heaven by him, by saying 
aloud, ‘ Amen,” or, ‘‘ So be it,” to what he had prayed. 

When we remember how fully the ministers of the 
gospel in primitive times relied on divine unction for 
success in their ministrations, and how truly spiritual all 
gospel services are, when rightly directed, we need not be 
surprised at the prominence given to the duty of prayer 
in the devotional exercises of the early Christians. 

4. We notice the celebration of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper as parts of Christian worship. 

We shall not here repeat our views of the nature and 
importance of those sacraments, which have been given 
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in a preceding chapter; but we shall confine ourselves to 
a brief account of the manner and spirit in which those 
duties were performed in the primitive church, from the 
information found in holy scripture, and in the writings 
of the earliest of the fathers. 

Nothing more clearly proves that the external form of 
the church, and the precise manner in which its ordi- 
nances were to be administered, were not authoritatively 
defined and commanded by the apostles, than the irregu- 
lar and uncertain manner in which the sacramental ser- 
vices appear to have been conducted in the early ages of 
the Christian church. 

With respect to baptism, it was administered by the 
apostles and the primitive ministers of the gospel to those 
who, being awakened to a sense.of their spiritual danger 
by the preaching of the gospel, were led to apply to 
God by faith in Christ Jesus for pardoning mercy. In 
those times we hear of no place mentioned as set apart 
for this purpose, nor of any form prescribed for its 
administration. By any river or piece of water, in a pri- 
vate house, or other place that afforded opportunity, was 
this holy rite performed ; and that in the greatest simpli- 
city, by the application of water in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. As by this rite 
the fruits of the Christian ministry among Jews and 
Gentiles, were received into the church, it was frequently 
performed in immediate connexion with worship; and 
the subject of it, having been previously prepared by 
Christian teaching and divine influence for admission 
into the church, was ready to witness a good confession, 
and to profess publicly his devotedness to the cause 
of the Lord Jesus. But of the precise manner which 
was observed, we have very little information until, neg- 
lecting the paramount importance of spiritual religion, 
the church began to pay attention to external forms, 
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The same remarks apply to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper. It is a very remarkable fact, that, 
although the circumstances of its first appointment 
render it obligatory, and St. Paul distinctly admits and 
enforces this obligation ; yet we have no account of the 
manner of its celebration by any of the apostles; al- 
though in the case of the Corinthians, who had sunk 
into great disorder in this respect, the apostle recalls 
their attention to the primitive institution and design of 
the ordinance, and having exposed and reprehended the 
abuses, observes, “ The rest will I set in order when I 
come.” (1 Cor. xi. 34.) 

The season when our Redeemer instituted this ordi- 
nance, its design, and the Christian fellowship which it 
indicated, naturally led to its frequent adoption as a part 
of holy worship. 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that those sacra- 
ments were not used in the primitive church as rites 
which, in themselves, possessed any intrinic excellence, or 
necessarily conferred any spiritual benefits ; but as ordi- 
nances appointed for special purposes by our Redeemer, 
which, when performed in singleness of heart, and under 
the influence of a lively faith in the Lord Jesus, were 
calculated to lead the spiritual mind into a more rich and 
holy participation of divine grace. 

III. We have to notice the great design and blessed 
effects of this pure and spiritual worship. 

In offering a few remarks on the design of Christian 
worship, we observe, first, that it was intended to dis- 
sipate and repel error of every kind ; to reveal the glori- 
ous character of God, and the true condition of man ; 
and to lead the whole world to submit to its influence, 
and to partake of its blessing. The Christian worship was 
intended to remove the various errors that had gathered 
darkness around the human mind, to repel their evil 
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tendency, and to emancipate the soul from its thraldom 
to their power. ‘This is done by the manifestation of the 
truth. The ministrations of the gospel are instructive in 
their character and influence: they not only exhibit to us 
the purest and most perfect truth, but they enforce this 
truth in the most extensive way, and support its influ- 
ence by the most solemn sanctions. But it must be 
observed, this is not done in a way analogous to the 
teaching of men. It is accomplished in a manner pre- 
eminently of the Lord’s appointment ; and it is effected 
in a way worthy of the Lord, and by means which 
distinctly attest that it is his purpose in its plan, and the 
result of his power in its accomplishment. In the ordi- 
nances of Christian worship, we are made acquainted 
with the truth; but this truth is not merely those 
portions of it which, by the researches of man’s intel- 
lectual energy into the recesses of physical, mathematical 
or mental science, have been developed and proved. No; 
the truth taught here is truth which God has revealed to 
man ; the Divinity of its origin is clear from the purity 
of its nature, and the evidences of miracles and prophecy 
by which it is attested. This truth unfolds the spiritual 
condition of man, unveils the destiny of his immortal 
spirit, exhibits the mercy of God, and shows all the 
attributes of his eternal and infinite nature as engaged in 
working out redemption for man. 

But the manner in which this truth is administered is 
as peculiar as its nature. It does not simply propound 
given doctrines, or exhibit any particular set of principles. 
It is preached as well as read. God, by the gracious 
influences of his Holy Spirit, calls some men out of their 
natural darkness ; in obedience to his will, they are made 
partakers of faith in Christ, their sins are pardoned, their 
moral nature is cleansed, they walk in fellowship with 
God, they are made partakers of the mind that was in 
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Christ. With the truth of God thus impressed on their 
spiritual nature, they burn to do his will; and, as they 
are enabled by the help of his Spirit, they warn every 
man of his danger, and teach every man his duty and his 
privilege. Thus the truth of God is presented to the 
mind, not in abstract terms, but with living power. Its 
saving operation on the minister’s heart and conscience, 
its hallowing effect on his life and character, its influ- 
ence on his feelings, passions, and desires, are all moulded 
into language by the Holy Ghost: and in terms sweeter 
than music from seraphs’ harps, and a thousand-fold 
more influential than the thunder power of human elo- 
quence, the word of God is ministered to the heart 
and conscience of man, through the sanctified instrumen- 
tality of human thoughts, energies, and desires, until the 
worldling is convinced, the careless aroused, and the dead 
in trespasses and sins awakened to spiritual life. These 
ministrations are rendered still more effective by imme- 
diate addresses to God. In his worship we approach 
him with the voice of thanksgiving; we sing his praise, 
we “make a joyful noise”? to our God. Our feelings of 
gratitude and praise are not confined to our own bosom : 
we blend at once our language and our feeling: we 
make a noise. This language does not admit of figura- 
tive explanation: it clearly indicates the mingling of our 
voices in the praises of our God. But it is not empty 
noise. It is not sound without sympathy or feeling ; 
it is a joyful noise. It is the language of grateful joy, 
which expands with utterance, and sheds an influence as 
powerful as its nature is pure. We are not only the 
subjects of blessing, but the creatures of want; and 
therefore we not only praise, but pray. This privilege is 
exercised with special effect in holy worship. Does the 
truth of God exhibit our danger? Here is the way of 
escape. Does it make us sensible of our necessity? This is 
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the way to obtain a supply: while every inflexion of our 
feeling, and every measure and kind of our discourage- 
ments and difficulties, are met by the free and gracious 
invitations of our God, who calls us to come with bold- 
ness to a throne of grace, to ‘‘ask and receive, that our 
joy may be full.” 

Thus do the means of Christian worship meet the 
wants of the fallen race, and thus are they calculated to 
extend the saving knowledge of Christ to every heart and 
soul of man. 

Still, we believe that this, or any other, view of Chris- 
tian worship must be essentially defective, if it does not 
distinctly recognise the divine presence in the assemblies 
of his people. The Saviour of the world, when giving 
his last injunctions to his apostles on this important sub- 
ject, left with them the gracious promise, ‘Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world;’’ and 
it is the fulfilment of this promise that constitutes di- 
vine worship. This sentiment was admitted by many of 
the fathers, even when error was gathering an unhappy 
influence in the church. Hence Ignatius says, ‘‘ Where 
Jesus Christ is, there is the catholic church ;”’ and it was 
probably in the same sense that Tertullian observed, 
** Where three are, there is a church, though they be all 
but laymen.” For Christ had said, ‘‘ Where two or 
three are met together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.’’ His presence sheds light and glory 
over the assembly, and makes that place “the house of 
God, and the gate of heaven.” 

When remarking on the synagogue-worship of the 
Jews, it was observed, that, however useful and consola- 
tory the reading of the scriptures and other ministrations 
might be, they did not, even when united, include all 
the essentials of their worship. The heart would feel 
the burden of sin, would seek for a direct access unto 
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God; and these wants would carry the mind to the tem- 
ple of the Lord, where stood the propitiatory altar and 
the mercy-seat ; and without reference to the latter the 
worship of the serious Jew could hardly be conducted 
any where. ‘There is a striking similarity to this in the 
Christian church. The outward form may be scripturally 
exact. There may be regularly-appointed ministers, and 
serious and intelligent people. The scriptures may be 
impressively read, and correct, eloquent, and even im- 
passioned discourses delivered. Psalms may be affect- 
ingly sung, and prayers solemnly offered up. Every 
thing may possess external order, and even beauty; and 
yet there may be little or no real worship, because there 
may be little or no revelation of the Spirit of Christ. 
He is the great Sacrifice once offered for sin. He is the 
great High Priest of our profession. He is our living 
way of access unto God. All, and infinitely more than 
all, that the temple, with its service, was to the Jewish, 
is the Spirit of Christ to Christian, worship. It is his 
presence that breathes life into the dead form, that gives 
spiritual existence and light and power to appointed 
means and instruments. 

And it is important to observe, that this spiritual and 
divine presence is not a mere name, opinion, or imagined 
necessary result of rigid and orthodox attention to pre- 
scribed rules. The most solemn form of consecration 
may be delivered amid the most imposing ceremonies, 
and no consequent Spirit of Christ may come to occu- 
py the building ; the most moving and scripturally-correct 
prayers may be read, and the Spirit of Christ may not 
descend ;* the most solemn form of ordination may be 
used, and the Spirit of Christ may nevertheless not 
attend the ministrations. These may to many appear 


x In a Sermon, published some time ago, the Book of Common 
Prayer was said to be “ redolent with Christ.” 
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self-evident truths ; but they are very important in their 
nature and results. The time is come when the living 
church, in all its various sections, is called to acknow- 
ledge the important principle,—that there is no necessary 
connexion between those outward things and the manifes- 
tation of the Spirit of Christ. This, with all its wide 
range of consequences, must be admitted and maintained. 
In the religion of Christ, no outward actions are invested 
with that inscrutable magic-like influence, by which moral 
and spiritual results are secured. When will the Chris- 
tian world awake to the importance of those plain and 
obvious principles? We raise our humble voice, we pro- 
test against the supposed virtue of Christian incanta- 
tions, and assert the truth and spirituality of God’s 
revealed word. To realize the presence of Christ, and 
the blessing of Christ, in Christian worship, there must 
be a submission of the mind to the spiritual teaching 
and government of Christ ; there must be a recognition of 
and a looking for his operation on the heart ; there must 
be a public profession and acknowledgment of this, as a 
testimony before a carnal world of the reality and power 
_ of that spiritual life which alone results from union with 
Christ. 

The spiritual presence of the Saviour in the assemblies 
of his people, is not a mere abstraction worthy the my- 
thology of the Hindus: it is not a groundless, super- 
stitious idea floating in the mind, without an object or 
results. It is a conscious, living, and powerful presence, 
teaching, supporting, reproving, strengthening, and guid- 
ing the internal spiritual life in those hearts where it 
exists; and convincing, awakening, and enlightening 
those who are not yet translated from the kingdom of 
darkness into the kingdom of God. It is, in fact, the 
living power by which a church is constituted, by which 
ministerial success is secured, by which individuals are 
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made partakers of the blessings of the new covenant of 
grace. 

Without this spiritual presence, every thing else is 
vain; and, cheered by its light, and saved by its power, 
though we worship “neither at Jerusalem, nor in this 
mountain ;”’ though our place of assembly may be like our 
Saviour’s,—in the open plain, in a ship, or in a cottage ; 
we may have our faith strengthened, and our love to 
God increased ; we may sit in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus, and rejoice unspeakably in his dying love. 

We close this chapter with a brief allusion to the blessed 
effects which result from this spiritual and holy worship. 

Whence did the marvellous success of the apostolic 
ministry arise? Not from the effect of imposing cere- 
monies: they used none. Not from the effect of elo- 
quent declamation: they purposely discarded it. Not 
from the countenance of the great, or the influence of the 
powerful: this was all arrayed against them. Not by 
schooling the mind into metaphysical subtilties: they 
had neither time nor opportunity for the experiment. 
Not by the force of long-established opinions, and their 
hold upon the public mind: their doctrines were novel, in 
their practice they were innovators. Not from any or all 
of these combined. No: it arose from the simple preach- 
ing of the cross, accompanied by the spiritual influence of 
Christ, as “the wisdom of God and the power of God.” 

That they were endowed with miraculous powers, is 
true; and so far as these attested the Divinity of their 
Saviour’s mission, and the truth of the doctrine which 
they preached to mankind, they were important ; but we 
must recollect that in this sense they are as much ours 
as they were theirs: the evidence borne by the miracles 
of the apostles to the doctrines of the gospel are invinci- 
ble and perpetual. But we do not see any direct bearing 
of these extraordinary powers on individual salvation. 
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Much might be said to show that this could not be the 
case. Yet the apostles were mightily successful ; sinners 
were converted to God, churches were raised up, and 
every where the power of saving grace was realized. 
How did this come to pass? By the use of this spiritual 
worship. They adhered to the truth which God had 
revealed ; they lived in vital union with the Spirit of 
their Master; they preached the gospel with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven; and the result was, that 
the furious prejudices of the Jew were overwhelmed ; 
the violent conceit of the Gentile philosopher was sub- 
dued ; the dark, dead mass of depraved humanity, scat- 
tered through the world, felt the approach of divine 
power; and the kingdom of Ged and of his Christ was 
established among men. 

if we mark the progress of the apostles, we shall see 
the truth of those views strikingly illustrated. They 
announce the plain and simple terms of salvation through 
faith in Christ: their words proceed from hearts that 
had found redemption in his blood; the language is 
burdened with a weight of Christian sympathy ; their 
souls’ desires are strongly drawn out toward the sin- 
ner; their prayers ascend to heaven; the Spirit of the 
Lord is present to heal: a spiritual awakening ensues ; 
those who were tied and bound with the chains of their 
sin, feel their bondage, groan for deliverance, and ex- 
elaim, ‘“‘ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” In 
reply to such, the Saviour is set forth as the “ Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sins of the world.” The 
great proclamation is made: “Be it known unto you, 
therefore, men and brethren, that through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins: and by him 
all that believe are justified from all things from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.” (Acts 
xili. 38, 39.) The result is, that those who submitted to 
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this teaching, and who bowed their hearts to the holy 
influence by which it was accompanied, believed on the 
Lord with their hearts unto righteousness; and thus 
being justified by faith, they had peace with God, and 
rejoiced in him with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
Thenceforward those who had thus tasted of the good word 
of life, consorted together to strengthen each other’s hands, 
and to extend the blessings which they had realized. 

It was in this manner that the apostolic churches were 
formed. It was not by persuading the world to adopt any 
elaborate ecclesiastical system ; not by inducing the con- 
ventional adoption of any particular set of opinions or 
practices ; not by a submission to any newly-constituted 
authorities. No; this was not the apostolic mode of 
establishing Christianity: it was by leading individuals 
to obtain the conscious experience of the blessings of the 
gospel, and then to unite them in the holy bonds of love, 
and extend the experience of those blessings yet more 
abundantly. And this will ever be the spirit and model 
of apostolical Christianity. Look at the epistles; see to 
whom they are addressed. It is to the changed, renewed 
character, the justified, the sanctified in Christ Jesus. 
These are the results which then arose from the exercise 
of a simple and holy worship; and these are results 
which will always flow from this worship, when con- 
ducted in spirit and in truth. Sinners will be awakened ; 
penitents will be led by the Spirit of truth to believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and, believing, will receive the 
remission of sins ; believers will grow in grace and in the 
knowledge and love of God ; until, blessed and saved on 
earth, they pass triumphantly to heaven. O for the uni- 
versal experience of this holy, this heart-saving apos- 
tolical religion ! 


*¢ This bliss for Adam’s race design’d,— 
When shall it reach to all mankind ? ” 
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From what has been already advanced, it will be seen 
that, in our view, the Christian church is “‘a congrega- 
tion of faithful men ;”’ of men, who have either obtained 
redemption in the blood of Christ, or are earnestly 
seeking to realize this blessing. 

Of such holy men it has pleased the great Head of the 
church to call some to be his ministers, his ambassadors 
of peace to a fallen world. He began this selection and 
appointment in the days of his flesh, from the multitude 
of the disciples. He adopted, constituted, (or made,*) 
twelve, that they should be with him, and that he might 
send them forth to preach. (Mark ii. 14.) And after 
his ascension into heaven, he continued, by the agency of 
his Holy Spirit; to separate unto himself, for the work 
of the ministry, certain individuals, who were thereby 


* In our translation the term used is “ ordained ;”’ but there is 
nothing to warrant this in the original: it is literally made. 
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required to devote themselves entirely to the service of the 
church. We have, in a preceding chapter, spoken of the 
onerous duties and great importance of this holy voca- 
tion; and it is not our present purpose, in any measure, 
to neutralize what has been said on this subject. When 
the calling and office of the Christian minister are consi- 
dered in their true scriptural and spiritual aspect, it is 
scarcely possible to over-estimate their importance. It is 
our present design to regard the case of those who 
remain as private members of the church, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the extent of their duty, and the 
value of their exertion and influence to the spiritual pros- 
perity of the church. 

In entering upon this subject, we are aware of the 
opinions which are entertained in certain quarters re- 
specting it. For many centuries the body of Christian 
people have regarded the church as divided into two dis- 
tinct classes, or castes,—the clergy and the laity; the 
first of these being the governors, the administrators, the 
teachers ; and the other comprising the governed and 
the taught. The Papists, and an influential party in the 
church of England, have, indeed, gone so far as to call 
the clergy ‘‘the church;” as if none but they were 
members of the body of Christ. We do not stay now to 
controvert those opinions : we shall have an opportunity, 
in the course of this work, of showing their unscriptural 
character and pernicious tendency. Here we simply 
protest against them, as being as absurd and ridiculous 
as they are without foundation in the word of God. 

We must remember, that, as the maintenance and 
extension of the church of Christ is not secured simply 
by teaching or training, but principally by the communi- 
eation of divine truth, under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost ; it becomes a matter of primary importance to 
ascertain how these influences have been communicated 
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to the thurch, and to what extent, and subject to what 
jaws, they have been given to awaken sinners, convert 
penitents, and build up believers, in the church of 
God. 

We presume it is only in this inductive manner that we 
can ascertain the truth, in respect of the important point 
under consideration. We have not to determine what we 
may think possible, probable, or consistent, for God to do : 
we have not to labour to select a few passages of scrip- 
ture, or one or two apostolic practices, in order to give 
countenance to opinions which we have previously formed, 
and which we are determined, if possible, to uphold. 
_ We have, by a broad and general survey of apostolic 
times, to learn what God has done, and then to consider 
how far this is applicable to present times and circum- 
stances, in accordance with the clear principles of scrip- 
ture truth, 

Let us, then, in the first place, pay particular attention 
to what Christ has said respecting his followers, as to 
their duty and influence. ‘Ye are the salt of the earth: 
but if the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted? it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast 
out, and to be trodden under foot of men. Ye are the 
light of the world. A city that is set on an hill cannot be 
hid. Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick ; and it giveth light unto all 
that are in the house. Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.’ (Matt. v. 13—16.) 

If we look at these scriptures in godly simplicity of 
mind, it is scarcely possible to mistake their import. 
<Ye,” the disciples of Christ, whom he has called out 
of the world, “ye are the salt of the earth;” ye are 
made partakers of a peculiar and distinctive nature ; 
a nature which gives to every one of you a common 
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character, a common spirit: ye are unlike the world, 
while ye are all essentially of the same mind. But this 
distinctive character is peculiarly influential. As salt 
imparts a portion of itself, and impregnates with its own 
nature those substances with which it comes into contact ; 
so the Christian is to exercise a salutary influence on 
surrounding minds, until he has brought others to expe- 
rience the same salvation. Nor is this any straining of 
figurative language: it is precisely the point of the text: 
“If,” says the Saviour, “‘the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted?” These words are, by 
some, supposed to refer to the impossibility of salt, after 
having lost its savour, ever regaining it ; and thus to point 
out the danger of apostasy: but this is not the meaning. 
The subject of the passage is the salting of the earth ; 
and the word “it” refers to the earth. ‘‘Ye are the 
salt of the earth; and if the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it” (that is, the earth) “be salted?” * 
The people of God are therefore exhibited unto us here ~ 
by our Redeemer as the means, and the only means, of 
shedding a saving influence through the earth. ‘If the 
salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted ?” 
what means remain, what hope is left? The case of a 
fallen world is rendered desperate, if the quickening and 
saving influence of the Christian character is lost by the 
church. Nor is this characteristic represented by Christ 
as one of many which his disciples possess, but as embrac- 
ing the united operation of all. And hence those who 
have lost their savour, who have ceased to exercise a godly 
influence, are represented as being “ thenceforth good for 
nothing.” This is forcibly put by the same eloquent 
author: “ The savourless salt represents those who have 
lost the vital influence of piety. Neither does their con- 


* Rev. Richarp Warson’s “ Exposition,” p. 75, 
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yersation savour of the things of God; nor do their con- 
duct and spirit exert a sanctifying influence upon others. 
Their profession may remain ; the doctrines of Christ may 
still generally be held; all the external signs of piety may 
be exhibited by them; but the spirit, the PUNGENCY, is 
gone. The dry and sapless branch, and the tasteless 
and unsavoury salt, are their proper emblems. And as 
the salt which had lost its savour was rejected from those 
nobler uses for which it had become unfit, and cast upon 
the ground to be trodden under foot, so the disowning of 
unfaithful disciples by Christ, and their degradation and 
punishment, are thus strongly put for the admonition of 
the careless.” * 

The same line of important instruction is continued in 
the other part of the passage which we have quoted, 
** Ye are the light of the world: ”’ “ Neither do men light 
a candle, and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick : 
and it giveth hght unto all that are in the house.” ‘Ye 
are the light of the world; ”’ the means by which it is 
instrumentally to obtain moral and spiritual illumination. 
The people of God are called to exhibit, in their temper 
and deportment, in their character and conduct, a bril- 
liant and practical illustration of the pure and benevolent 
doctrines of the gospel. The figure here used by the 
Saviour, like the former one, is exceedingly pointed and 
instructive. The Christian is not only to receive light, 
he is to reflect it: the language distinctly intimates that 
he was not brought out from his native darkness, and lit 
up with the grace and glory of God, for himself alone ; 
but that God, in saving him, looked to his future useful- 
ness. ‘Men do not light a candle and put it under a 
bushel,” neither does God; ‘but that it may give light.” 
This is the design of our heavenly Father; and hence the 


* Idem, ibid. 
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command, ‘‘ Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” 

In these words we have a developement of the genius 
of evangelical religion. Here the active, energetic nature 
of spiritual life is exhibited, and its great design and 
result pointed out. ‘Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners:” this salvation brings into the heart 
‘*the mind that was in Christ ;”’ a measure of his holi- 
ness, of his humility, of his fervent zeal. These are all 
under his command: he requires all our consecrated 
powers for his service: he has made it our imperative 
duty and high privilege to labour in this spiritual voca- 
tion. Those principles are repeatedly brought forth in 
the ministrations of the Saviour; but we will only refer 
to one additional text: ‘“‘ The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three mea- 
sures of meal, till the whole was leavened.” (Matt. xii. 
33.) The figure in this parable is homely ; but it is not 
on this account less important or instructive. And what 
our Saviour did not consider beneath his notice, cannot 
be unworthy our attention. A leaven is a small portion 
of dough, which, being fully imbued with the prineiple 
of fermentation, is preserved to be used in fermenting 
further masses of the same material for the production 
of leavened bread, where it is difficult or impossible to 
procure a supply of yeast. The leaven is therefore 
exhibited to us in the text as embodying an active ener- 
getic principle; it is placed im a measure of meal ; and 
the result is, that, the progress of fermentation proceed- 
ing, it first affects those particles of the meal which 
come into direct contact with the leaven: these, being 
-fully impregnated with the same principle, are, in fact, 
ageregated to the substance of the leaven ; and, conse- 
quently, the process continues in successive operations, 
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until the whole of the meal is leavened. Now, from this 
it is evident, first, that there is no external action exhi- 
bited here, save the communication of the active principle 
of fermentation, which is effected in that portion of meal 
of which the leaven is composed ; and, seeondly, at the 
end of the process, the whole of the measure of meal is 
assimilated into precisely the same state and condition as 
the leaven by which the first action was begun. 

Our Saviour says, “The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto’ the operation of this process. The passage ap- 
pears evidently to convey the idea, that the immediate 
disciples of our Lord were made partakers of a measure 
of spiritual life, which, as an active and influential princi- 
ple, was intended to act upon, and to affect, those with 
whom they came into contact ; and these exercising and 
extending the same godly influence, the holy excitement 
was to proceed until the whole family of mankind were 
made partakers of the same principle of life. 

It will be seen that all these passages (and many more 
of the same kind might be added) unite in showing 
us the vital and influential character of spiritual religion 
in the members of the church of Christ generally. Nor 
can it be supposed that those sentences were addressed, 
and that therefore their teaching only applies, to apos- 
tles, or to ministers as their successors. The first two 
passages referred to were delivered, before the appoint- 
ment of the apostles, to the disciples generally, who 
represented the whole of the members of the church ; 
and the last-named text is incapable of being applied 
to ministers, as separate from the people. 

Strongly recommending a due recognition and remem- 
brance of those obvious scriptural principles, we proceed 
to notice what actually took place in the developement of 
Christianity, and the establishment of the church, as 
recorded in the New Testament. 

GO 
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In passing, we call attention to the account given to 
us of the day of Pentecost. The one hundred and 
twenty disciples appear to have been all equally made 
partakers of the divine blessing. ‘They were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost ;”? and they all ‘‘ began to speak 
with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” * 
(Acts ii. 4.) The general terms of this blessing are 
stated and maintained distinctly by Peter; who says, 
«This is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel : 
And it shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I 
will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh : and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams : 
and on my servants and on my handmaidens I will pour 
out in those days of my Spirit; and they shall pro- 
phesy.” (Verses 16—18.) And as a proof that the 
apostles considered that the blessings poured upon the 
infant church were intended to carry out the terms of 
the prophecy to their fullest extent, Peter, at the close of | 
his address, adds, ‘“‘ Repent, and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
For the promise is unto you, and to your children, and 
to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our 
God shall call: ” (verses 38, 39 :) language which shows 
that the spiritual life was not only to be generally disse- 
minated, but that the spiritual power by which believers 
were to be endowed with energy to bear testimony to its 
truth and saving influence, was also to be very widely 
extended. And this was actually the case; for when, 
after the death of Stephen, Saul ‘made havoc of the 
church, entering into every house, and haling men and 


*« “ Without doubt, those expositors adopt the right view, who 
suppose, that not merely the apostles, but all the believers, were at 
that time assembled.”—-NEANDER’s “ History,” vol. i. p. 6, note. 
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women committed them to prison,’ we are told, that 
*‘ therefore they that were scattered abroad went every 
where preaching the word.” (Acts vui. 3, 4.) This 
strikingly exhibits the active principle of spiritual life, 
leading the people of God to zealous efforts for the exten- 
sion of his glory. It will be seen that, in the passage 
just alluded to, the apostles are not particularly men- 
tioned. That they were included in the persecution, we 
cannot doubt ; but the terms of the text specially refer 
to the members of the church,—‘‘ men and women.” 
Yet we are told that “they that were scattered abroad 
went every where preaching the word.” Influenced by 
the Holy Ghost, they ceased not to declare what Sreat 
things God had done for them, and to show that this 
mercy was free for every soul of man. 

It may be objected, that ‘‘this took place in the 
infancy of the church; but that when the Gospel had 
so far progressed as to have led to the formation of im- 
portant Christian churches, then regular ministers were 
appointed, and the private members ceased to have any 
thing to do with teaching or governing.” Let it be 
distinctly understood here, that our object is not to 
depreciate or undervalue the importance of the Christian 
ministry : we believe the appointment is of God, and 
that those who are truly called by the Spirit of God out 
of their worldly vocations, to ‘‘ spend and to be spent ”’ 
in the service of his church, are placed in a position of 
honour and of responsibility. We will join to uphold 
these, and to further their ‘“‘ work of faith and Jabour of 
love.’ We do not argue to show, that ministers of 
Christ are not scripturally and truly placed in the im- 
portant position which they occupy in the church ; but, 
that God has not limited, and never did limit, his gifts 
and qualifications for spiritual usefulness in his church to 
such ; that even those who are not so specially called out 
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of the world are laid under obligation to devote them- 
selves to the maintenance and extension of the church of 
God; and that such aid is essential to the well-being 
of the church, it being in the order of God’s appoint- 
ment, 

We have seen that Christ plainly taught a spiritual 
qualification for some measure of usefulness, and a de- 
voted exercise of it, to be essential to the character of a 
disciple ; that, at the day of Pentecost, the Holy Ghost 
accordingly fell on all the disciples; that they all spake 
with tongues and prophesied ; and that when they were 
scattered abroad by persecution, they went to every 
plaé, bearing the ministration of life and salvation. We 
proceed, therefore, to notice the case of the apostolie 
churches, and to inquire into the distribution of those 
gifts which qualify men for spiritual usefulness ; and the 
manner in which these were exercised. 

We first call attention to an important passage: “J 
beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. 
And be not conformed to this world: but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of 
God. For I say, through the grace given unto me, to 
every man that is among you, not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think; but to think 
soberly, according as God hath dealt to every man the 
measure of faith. For as we have many members in one 
body, and all members have not the same office: so we, 
being many, are one body in Christ, and every one mem- 
bers one of another. Having then gifts differing according 
to the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, /e¢ us 
prophesy according to the proportion of faith ; or minis- 
try, let us wait on our ministering: or he that teacheth, 
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on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on exhortation: he 
that giveth /et him do it with simplicity ; he that ruleth, 
with diligence; he that sheweth mercy, with cheerful- 
ness. Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor that 
which is evil; cleave to that which is good. Be kindly 
affectioned one to another with brotherly love; in honour 
preferring one another.” (Rom. xii. 1—10.) The apos- 
tle is here addressing a church which had not at this 
time been favoured with the ministry of a resident apos- 
tle. Having in the preceding chapters dwelt with great 
clearness and force on the most important doctrines of 
the gospel, he here urges the various duties which the 
reception of those truths involved. In the words immedi- 
ately under consideration, he first claims an entire conse- 
eration of the Christian to the service of God,—-insists on 
this, that those to whom he wrote might in their own 
experience ‘‘ prove the good, and acceptable, and perfect 
will of God.” He then enjoins on each the exercise of a 
godly humility, that none should ‘ think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think,” but should form a 
just and sober estimate of his talents, as gifts received 
from God though the faith of the Gospel. Having 
been thus led to the mention of gifts, (for it appears 
from that of ‘presenting our bodies as a living sacri- 
fice,” the apostle had in his eye the zealous devotion 
of our powers to the glory of God,) he proceeds to 
enumerate several gifts necessary to the edification of the 
church. 

The first of these is the gift of prophecy. Most 
commentators, by this term, seem to understand the gift 
of preaching in the ordinary sense; but we are not satis- 
fied that it does not imply a higher qualification, and 
include a special and powerful impression of the Holy 
Ghost. Ministry, or the duty of a deacon, is next 
noticed ; then he that teacheth, who was blessed with the 
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power to. exhibit and explain the great doctrines and 
duties of the gospel, and thus to teach the people the 
will of God. The apostle next refers to the gift of -ex- 
hortation, or the spiritual ability to urge Christians to 
duty, and to comfort them in their trials; afterwards we 
read of him that ruleth, or who presides, him who im- 
parteth, and him that showeth mercy. We do not here 
pretend to any accurate discrimination of those several 
classes of duty: it is enough that the existence of 
them be admitted as arising out of special gifts of the 
Holy Ghost to the several members of the church. -. This 
the teaching of the apostle evidently shows; for the 
whole scope of the subject is, that those endowed with 
these gifts should not over-estimate their own function in 
comparison of that of others: if several of those gifts were 
~ communicated to one individual, this would not have been 
necessary ; the whole tenor of the passage is against such 
an interpretation. If, then, there are so many different 
spiritual gifts communicated to different individuals, the 
question comes, Are these persons clergy or laity ? 
Surely, not exclusively the former; for the apostle is 
writing to the members of the church of Rome, “ To all 
that are at Rome beloved of God, called and holy.” To 
these he appeals, as several members of one body ; that 
as “‘all members have not the same office,” they who 
were partakers of such diversified gifts should be found 
‘in honour preferring one another.” The rigid distine- 
tion so much insisted upon in modern times, is not even 
taken into the apostle’s account ; and ministers and 
people at Rome endowed with their various spiritual gifts 
are all considered one body in Christ. . 

The twelfth chapter of the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians may be referred to, as exhibiting with still greater 
force the same doctrines. Here the apostle says, ‘‘ Now 
there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And 
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there are differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all. To one is given 
by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another the word 
of knowledge by the same Spirit ; to another faith by the 
same Spirit; to another the gift of healing by the same 
Spirit; to another the working of miracles; to another 
prophecy ; to another discerning of spirits; to another 
divers kinds of tongues; to another the interpreta: 
tion of tongues: but all these worketh that one and the 
self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he 
will.” (1 Cor. xii. 4—6, 8—11.) This diversity of 
spiritual communication having been insisted on, the 
apostle proceeds to the adoption of the same figure that 
he had used in his epistle to the Romans, and compares 
the whole to one body, the body of Christ ; and insists 
upon the usefulness of every part; so that the foot 
could not say, ‘Because I am not the hand, I am not of 
the body.” (Verse 15.) Here, again, it is apparent, that 
we have no broad distinction between ministers and peo- 
ple ; the whole body of believers at Corinth are said to 
be “the body of Christ.” His Spirit and life is the 
animating principle of the whole; and they all, united 
together, contribute to the general good. From the head 
or the arm, the wisest or most powerful minister, to the 
weakest and most obscure member, all partake of the 
same spiritual life ; and a beautiful gradation of influence 
and-office is exhibited by the communication of those 
various gifts of the Holy Ghost. In the fourteenth 
chapter, the apostle, pursuing the same line of teaching, 
observes, ‘“‘I would that ye all spake with tongues ; but 
rather that ye prophesied.’ (Verse 5.) On this an emi- 
nent commentator observes, “The word SeAw does not 
so much imply a wish or desire, as a command or permis- 
mission. Asif he had said, ‘I do not restrain you to 
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prophesying or teaching, though I prefer that.’”” * From 
the whole of the apostle’s teaching on this subject, it is 
evident that the instruction of the Corinthian church was 
not left to any clearly-defined class of teachers, but that 
those endowed by the Holy Ghost were encouraged to a 
diligent exercise of the gifts intrusted to them ; and that 
the members generally were not only allowed, but desired, 
to ‘covet earnestly the best gifts.” (1 Cor. xii. 31.) 

But it may be urged, that these views, if practically 
adopted, would lead to inevitable confusion; and that 
‘God is not the author of confusion, but of peace.” All 
this is freely admitted : it was so in the church at Corinth ; 
the members of which were richly endowed with spiritual 
gifts, but these were not always used with sound judgment. 
The apostle writes on this subject at length ; and what is 
the substance of his teaching? Does he say, that none are 
to minister but those who are specially ordained for the 
purpose? Does he mark out a way in which the disorder 
may be corrected, by embracing the modern distinction of 
clergy and laity? Does he enjoin the adoption of harsh 
external rules? Nothing of the kind: he says, on the 
contrary, ‘‘ Ye may all prophesy one by one, that all may 
learn, and all may be comforted.’ (1 Cor. xiv. 31.) No 
_ prohibition is given, except in the case of women, who 
are not permitted to teach. But what rule does the 
apostle lay down for the maintenance of order? First, 
he distinctly recognises, government as a gift of the 
Spirit; and it has been already shown that presbyters 
and pastors were appointed principally for the govern- 
ment of the church: not to monopolize the teaching or 
ministrations, but to regulate, direct, and govern. The 
apostle knew this, and wrote his directions and advice in 
full cognizance of this fact. Still we are fully persuaded 
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that, neither in this case, nor in others, is reliance placed 
on any established conventional rules, which had been 
by apostolic authority introduced into the church ; but 
rather on the general subjection of the several parties to 
the teaching and influence of the Spirit of Christ. We 
are willing to place our views, in their full extent, before 
our readers. <A close investigation of the subject has 
conyinced us, that the church cannot maintain even an 
external appearance of conformity to the descriptions 
given us in the New Testament, unless it possesses the 
energetic influence of spiritual life. The scriptures allow 
extensive powers to ministers; and they equally allow 
extensive privileges to Christian people. These, in their 
active operation, can only co-exist where the spiritual 
presence and power of Christ are recognised and obeyed. 
Without this, a conflict between those privileges and 
powers must ensue, which will end either in a wild and 
ungovernable democracy, or in the establishment of a 
monstrous and iron-hearted tyranny. We think that 
this will account for the unreasonable and apparently 
inexplicable exhibitions which nominal churches have so 
often exhibited. 

The apostle knew that that the Corinthians possessed 
spiritual religion ; and to this he appeals: “The spirits of 
the prophets are subject to the prophets.” (1 Cor. xiv. 
32.) ‘If _any man think himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I 
write unto you are the commandments of the Lord.” 
(Verse 37.) As if he had said, ‘‘ He who is really a 
spiritual man, under the influence of the Spirit of God, 
and capable of teaching the divine will, will acknowledge 
that what I now say is from the same Spirit ; and that 
the things which I now write are the commandments of 
God, and must be obeyed on pain of his displeasure.” 
It was this spiritual-mindedness which was at once the 
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life and bond of union in the primitive church; and 
only where it exists, do the means exist of maintaining a 
church on the primitive and apostolic model. 

But when some persons hear our views respecting the 
duty of Christians generally, they may ask, in the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, “ Are all apostles? are all prophets?” 
No; but, this one thing is evident, that every real 
Christian, every one who is truly converted to God, and 
who lives under the influence of the Holy Ghost, is gene- 
rally called to do something in furtherance of the cause 
of God; and is open to the call of the Spirit, into any 
special way of duty, as preaching, teaching, exhortation, 
or prayer, for which he may be qualified by the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Nor will the practical operation of those opinions mili- 
tate against the true position and extensive usefulness of 
the ministerial character. On the contrary, we are bold 
to say, that it is only where those views are substantially 
held and acted on, that there can be any just hope of 
having a Christian ministry appointed in a scriptural 
manner, and conformed to the apostolical character. 

It is a generally-admitted fact, that ‘“no man taketh 
this honour to himself,’? but must be called to the minis- 
terial office by the Spirit of God. The established church 
insists on this in strong language; but how can this be 
consistently acted upon, if no man is allowed to minis- 
ter in any way until he is ordained? What evidence can 
he give of his call? Is it replied, ‘‘ He can give a solemn 
verbal assertion? ’’ Yes! and this may be, and no doubt 
is, sometimes strictly true. But when it is known that 
the lad is devoted to the ministry, perhaps, from his 
nursery, that many years of tuition have been occupied 
with a view to his future destination; and then, when of 
age, this person, whether converted to God or not, 
whether carnal or spiritual, is, as a matter of course, 
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expected to come forward, and pledge himself before high 
Heaven, that he is inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to 
take upon him the office of a minister; we say, this 
exhibits to the Christian mind a monstrous anomaly. 
That Christ has fully called and qualified many who have 
in this way been introduced into the ministry, we do not 
doubt : it is an evidence of his boundless condescension ; 
but it is equally true that, in very many cases, by these 
means men whom God has not called, and who have 
been utterly unqualified, have been obtruded into the 
ministry, to the peril of the church. 

The case is different, where, under the direction of 
pastors and presbyters, the consecrated energies of the 
Christian mind are called into exercise for the good of 
the church. Where the constitution and economy of the 
body are adapted, under judicious regulations, to afford 
full scope for the zealous exercise of those gifts which 
the Holy Spirit has dispensed ; here, if a person pro- 
fesses to be called to the work of the ministry, there is 
an obyious method of testing his call: his qualifications 
are open to investigation, for they are exercised, and the 
spiritual church can judge whether the unction of the 
Holy One rests on his ministrations. 

We do not insist on this on the ground of expediency, 
but because of its accordance with the word of God. 
When the apostles ordained elders in every city, they had 
no university to draw upon: they must have appointed 
those who, by their piety, gifts, and zeal, were qualified 
for the work, and who were called of God to this office. 
Accordingly, when the apostle Paul is giving Timothy 
precise directions on this very point, he says, ‘‘ The 
deacons must be grave ; holding the mystery of the faith 
in a pure conscience ; and let these also first be proved.” 
(1 Tim. iii. 8—10.) How was this to be done but by 
the exercise of their gifts previous to their appointment ? 
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A bishop or elder, among other qualifications, must be 
“ant to teach,” ‘not a novice.” (1 Tim. ii. 2, 6.) 
Does not this imply that his teaching powers had been 
first exercised? To the same effect are his advices to 
Titus: “For a bishop must be blameless ; holding fast 
the faithful word as he hath been taught, that he may be 
able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince 
the gainsayers.” (Titus i. 7, 9.) The whole character 
and circumstances of the church in apostolic times unite 
to prove, that teaching and exhortation were not confined 
_to those ministers who had been called out of their 
worldly vocations to give themselves entirely to the 
service of the church; and hence the bearing of those 
directions is obvious. 

The case of the church at Antioch (Acts xin. 2) will 
not therefore be so extraordinary as at first sight it may 
appear to be. We are told that there were in this church 
** certain prophets and teachers ;”’ and “as they minis- 
tered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Sepa- 
rate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them.” We incline to believe that this exhi- 
bits a clear and distinct idea of the manner in which per- 
sons were called to the ministry in the primitive church. 
Being converted, and walking in newness of life, the 
person is called to pray with his fellows, to teach and 
exhort them; he is faithful and useful; and the Holy 
Ghost says, “‘ Separate him unto me;” the impression is 
distinctly conveyed to his heart, is responded to by the 
church ; and the man is, by prayer and the laying on of 
hands, appointed a presbyter. Jt must not be objected 
to this course, that it is contrary to the order of the 
church. That order ought to be adapted to recognise 
and to carry into effect the spiritual principles and prac- 
tices taught in the New Testament: this is the legitimate 
test of church-order, and to this it ought to conform. 
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‘When, therefore, we recognise lay-teaching and in- 
fluence, whether in preaching or prayer, in social instruc- 
tion or visiting the sick, we do not merely ask that 
this may be tolerated ; we do not put it forth as one of 
those things which the pressing necessities of the times 
compel us to adopt. We exhibit it as a part of 
the economy of the apostolical church, as the result of 
the operation of the Holy Ghost. We not only justify 
the practice, but show its vital importance to the interests 
of the church generally, and to ministers in particular ; 
and maintain that the confining of every spiritual office, 
and all the didactic exercises of the church, to regular 
ministers, so far from showing the scriptural and apos- 
tolic character of a church, proves just the reverse. 


PART Hs 


ANTICHRISTIAN ERROR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Havrne endeavoured in the preceding pages to exhibit 
scriptural Christianity, by showing the nature of personal 
religion, pointing out the Bible as the only rule of faith 
and practice, and explaining the nature of personal religion 
and the evangelical character of the church, the ministry, 
worship, and lay agency ; we now proceed to exhibit the 
nature, influence, and extent of Antichristian error. 

This subject is one which is calculated to call forth the 
most painful feelings. It is distressing to contemplate 
the ravages of sin, the darkness which it has introduced 
into the mind, the pollution it has engendered in the 
heart, and the immense amount of degradation and 
suffering which it has inflicted on humanity. Terrible, 
however, as are the consequences of sin, it is not beyond 
the reach of cure. God has provided religion for this 
purpose. But the case we have to consider exhibits an 
awful inversion of this divine order, and shows the 
triumph of sin over those gracious means which were 
intended to prevent its spread. 

To the corruption of the patriarchal and Jewish reli- 
gion, we have already briefly adverted; but it may be 
necessary to state explicitly the length to which this had 
been carried. We need not extend our remarks to the 
inhabitants of the antediluvian world. It must be 
evident that the family of Noah possessed a large amount 
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of religious knowledge, and that this knowledge resulted 
from well-attested divine revelation. The immediate 
intercourse which subsisted between man in his primitive 
state, and Almighty God, and the several revelations 
which were made to him after the fall, produced corre- 
sponding results. Abel in sacrifice obtained an assurance 
of the divine favour; Enoch walked with God; and Noah 
became heir of the righteousness of faith, which shows 
the truthful and spiritual character of his religion. 

This patriarch left, in all their living influence on the 
minds of his descendants, the holy truths which he 
had acquired, either from tradition or by direct revela- 
tion. Many of them, there can be little doubt, con- 
tinued, for a while, to walk in this light. In process of 
time, however, they turned aside. Seeking sensible and 
visible representations of the Divine Being, they gradually 
and rapidly descended the darkened path, until they 
arrived at all the foolishness and impiety of idolatry ; and 
this, while they possessed numerous fragments of the 
truth with which they had been favoured. 

Our limits and design alike forbid any curious inquiries 
into the details of Gentile idolatry. A mere glance at the 
subject is sufficient to convince us, that it stands out as 
the master-piece of infernal success; that it became 
evidently the great ‘sin of the world. If we look at the 
characters which were deified, we find them, in general, 
personifications of vice; if we regard the rites of their 
most sacred worship, we see them rendered filthy and 
impure with every species of licentiousness, obscenity, 
and blood; and if we investigate the moral character of 
the people which was formed under those influences, we 
find it disgraced by ‘“ unrighteousness, fornication, 
wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness;” as ‘full 
of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity ;” and 
thus producing ‘“‘ whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, 
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despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, dis- 
obedient to parents, without understanding, covenant- 
breakers, without natural affection, implacable, unmer- 
ciful.” (Rom. i. 29—31.) This was abundantly realized in 
every part of the Gentile world prior to the advent of 
Christ. Even Egypt, Greece, and Rome, although they 
respectively, and at different periods, attained the summit 
of civilisation, refinement, and elegance; although tri- 
umphant in arms, unrivalled in genius, excelling all their 
contemporaries in the arts of literature and the researches 
of science; yet, notwithstanding all these evidences of 
intellectual power, those nations sunk as profoundly into 
the profane and demoralizing abyss of polytheism, as the 
most barbarous of their neighbours. So awful and so 
general was the effect of this declension on the public 
mind, that an enlightened and spiritual person can take 
no view of the state of mankind, at this period, so 
deeply affecting as that which relates to their religion. 
We may read their poetry, and be charmed with the 
invention and judgment, the mental power, which it dis- 
plays. We may look over the records of their history, 
and admire them as the best models of this branch of 
literary composition. We may see, even after the lapse 
of twenty centuries, in the remains of their palaces and 
temples, their statuary and ornaments, imperishable 
memorials of their cultivated taste and genius. Yet the 
great fact remains, the occupants of the hundred-gated 
Thebes bowed with deep prostration in worship to vile 
animals, and perishing vegetables, and followed in exulting 
adoration the obscene procession of Phallus. The Greeks 
and Romans, who had surpassed Egypt in arms and 
elegance, sunk, if possible, below it in the besotted 
idiocy of idolatrous infamy. The rites of Bacchus, the 
worship of Venus, the Saturnalia, prove this in a way 
that makes it alike impossible and unnecessary to detail, 
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' The fact, then, which we have already intimated, is 
proved. We find that when man by sin forfeited his 
original righteousness, God graciously announced the 
promise of a Redeemer, and opened a way of access unto 
himself through faith in him. Yet, although this scheme 
of mercy was sustained and enforced on the human mind 
by successive revelations of divine truth, and the inflic- 
tion of the most tremendous judgments, we see that the 
art and energy of Satanic influence were so successfully 
exerted on the human mind, that this truth became 
obscured, active principles of error were introduced, and 
kept in energetic operation, until religion and its worship 
were entirely divested of their truth and purity, and 
associated with every thing vicious in principle, and pol- 
luting in practice. 

Nor, if we turn away from this gloomy prospect, to 
investigate the religion of the Jews, is the view presented 
to the mind more cheering. This people had been 
favoured with a continued line of special providential 
blessing, until they were fully established as an opulent 
and powerful nation. But the distinguishing blessing 
with which they were favoured, was their religious privi- 
leges. To them were committed the “oracles” of 
revealed truth. A successive series of divinely authenti- 
cated communications were intended to prepare this 
people for the manifestation of divine love in the redemp- 
tion of the world through the incarnate Son of God. 
Yet, notwithstanding the amplitude of this provision, and 
its precise and beautiful adaptation to its intended pur- 
pose, when, just before the birth of Christ, we look into 
the religion of the Jews, how unsatisfactory and appalling 
is the prospect! The temple still remained, and its 
divinely-appointed sacrifices and services were continued. 
The book of the law, and the inspired productions of the 
prophets, were still read, and the covenant connexion 
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which they taught, as subsisting between the house of 
Israel and Jehovah, was still virtually recognised. Not- 
withstanding all this, the true principles of this holy 
religion had been either altogether abandoned, or rendered 
inoperative by the adoption of a mass of fabulous and 
superstitious error. We will briefly state the causes of 
this fearful perversion, and the extent to which it was 
carried. 

It will be evident to the most cursory observer, that 
the religion of the Jews, as exhibited in the Old-Testament 
scriptures, although replete with external ordinances, was 
in its nature and design highly spiritual. The types and 
figures and sacrifices which entered into every part of 
their ritual, were introduced for the purpose of exhibiting 
deep and profound spiritual truth. They were intended 
to lead the mind to Jehovah, to afford the pious spirit a 
way of access unto God. This purpose, we cannot 
doubt, was served by them in reference to many. It was 
thus that David and Daniel, that Isaiah and Ezekiel, 
worshipped God, and realized his spiritual and saving 
presence. In the latter ages of Jewish history, this vital 
element of their religion,—its spiritual and experimental 
character,—was almost entirely neglected. The Jews . 
exulted in the fact of their lineal descent from Abraham ; 
they considered themselves, from this external cireum- 
stance, the peculiar people of God. Misguided by this 
error, they looked on all the glorious prophecies which 
announced the coming of the promised Messiah, as only 
predicting the appearance of some earthly conqueror, who 
should break from their neck the galling yoke of Roman 
bondage, and raise the Jewish people to independence, if 
not to supremacy, among the nations of the earth. 
Proofs of this abound. The declarations of the Saviour 
respecting their worship, that it was ‘vain;” their 
character, that they were “of their father the devil; ” 
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their destiny, ‘‘How can ye escape the damnation of 
hell? ’—-sufliciently attest their departure from the truth ; 
and if further proof be required, it is- found in the fact 
of their rejecting and crucifying the Messiah. 

Still, some may doubt the possibility of such an entire 
apostasy from the spirit of religion as this implies, while 
the sacred scriptures were retained and revered. Yet so 
it was. And the device by which this end was secured 
in such circumstances, discover the power of Satanic 
influence. The divine authenticity of the Jewish scrip- 
tures could not be questioned. It stood attested by 
miracles, prophecies, and imperishable memorials of di- 
vine interposition. If their plain teaching of a spiritual 
and experimental religion was allowed to prevail, the 
Jewish church and a large portion of the Gentile world, 
which had been brought into contact with it, would have 
been prepared for the reception of the gospel of Christ, 
and thus the devices of Satan would have been defeated. 
How was this to be averted? It required a wisdom 
greater than that of humanity to solve the problem ; and 
a subtilty deep as hell was therefore called into operation. 

t was suggested, received, taught, and generally believed, 
that God had made certain revelations of his will to 
Moses when in the holy mount, which were never com- 
mitted to writing; that these were transmitted by him 
through Aaron, Eleazar, and Joshua, to the prophets, and 
by them to the men of the great sanhedrim. The osten- 
sible object aimed at in the preservation of these tradi- 
tions was, to secure a religious standard, more explicit in 
its teaching, and more authoritative in its character, than 
the written law. By this Satanic device, the inventions 
and corruptions of men were raised to an authority 
beyond that of the word of God; and the pure and 
spiritual teaching of revealed truth was explained away 
by these unauthorized traditions. On this subject the 
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declarations of our Divine Redeemer are conclusive: “ Ye 
have,” he said, addressing the Jews, ‘made the com- 
mandment of God of none effect by your traditions.” 

The consequences of those corruptions were fatal to 
the character of the Jewish religion. This was evidenced 
in two very important respects. In the first place, it 
completely destroyed the scriptural character of this 
religion, by taking away its spiritual experience, and 
reducing it into a mere system of external rites. How 
strikingly do the Psalms of David contrast with the 
views and feelings entertained by the Jews during the 
life of the Saviour! But the more prominent and im- 
portant effect of these corruptions was, the erroneous 
standard which they united to create for the explanation 
of the predictions relating to the Messiah, The Old- 
Testament scriptures, divested of their spiritual and expe- 
rimental import, and controlled and coerced by the 
application of authoritative traditions, held out no pros- 
pect of the spiritual mission of the Messiah, and conse- 
quently obscured and clouded ali the teaching of Christ 
with respect to the pure and perfect economy of the 
gospel. 

We see, therefore, that, the religion which God had 
communicated to the Gentile world had degenerated into 
abominable idolatry, and that the more spiritual and 
effective revelations which had been made to the Jews 
had been corrupted and depraved by the adoption of 
human tradition. Yet God compassionated the misery 
and destitution of a world which had so wickedly de- 
parted from him ; and a new and perfect dispensation. of 
mercy was prepared. The Son of God himself became 
incarnate, lived on our earth, by numbers of miraculous 
acts attested the Divinity of his character, and died for 
the sins of the world, rose from the dead, and ascended 
into glory. This gospel of Christ was disseminated, its 
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hallowing influence was felt by Jew and Gentile, its 
mighty subduing energy triumphed alike over the Hea- 
then idolatry of the one, and the superstitious self- 
righteousness of the other, until the cross of Christ 
appeared likely to extend its “ great salvation” over the 
earth as the waters covered the sea. But this mercy was 
not realized. The aggressive character of the Christian 
faith gradually declined, until it sunk before the progress 
and power of doctrinal and practical error. 

To this melancholy subject we have now to turn our 
attention. 


CHAPTER Tf. 


ANTICHRIST, AS PREDICTED AND DESCRIBED IN 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


VALUE OF PropuEcy.—Book oF DANIEL—Vision of the four 
Beasts—Peculiarity of the fourth—Symbolical Meaning of the 
Beasts—Roman Empire—Identity of the little Horn and Anti- 
christ—Opinions of the Fathers—Prophecy of the Kings— 
General Scope of these Predictions—THE WRITINGS OF THE 
AposTLES—The Man of Sin—His religious Character— 
Assumption of divine Elevation—The Mystery of Iniquity 
already working—The great Apostasy— Doctrines of Demons 
opposed to the one Mediation of Christ—Lies in Hypocrisy— 
Prohibition of Marriage—Abstinence from Meats—TuEr Apo- 
CALYPSE—Its Claims on our Attention—The Beast out of the 
Sea—His Origin, Locality, Power, Profaneness, persecuting 
Spirit, and universal Influence—CHARACTERISTICS OF ANTI- 
CHRIST deduced from a Collation of the above Passages—Its 
Origin in vital doctrinal Error—-Pretended Alliance of this Error 
with the Cause of Christ—Its prominent Elements—The As- 
sumption of divine Attributes and Honour—Discountenance of 
Marriage—Worship of Demons—Intolerant and persecuting 
Spirit—Assertion of Supremacy over Mind—A temporal Sove- 
reignty subordinate to the Establishment of spiritual Tyranny 
—Limited Period of its Existence, and ultimate Overthrow. 


PropHecy has but seldom been duly appreciated by 
Christian writers. It not only lifts the curtain which 
covers the future with impenetrable darkness, but, by 
bringing into connexion with earthly circumstances and 
events the incommunicable attributes of the great Jeho- 
vah, the veil is lifted, the curtain is drawn aside, and 
contingent events, hid in the dark uncertainty of future 
ages, are brought forth into present vision, and lit up 
with all the glorious light of the wisdom of God. We 
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have many brilliant instances of this in the Old Testa- 
ment ; but none more remarkable than those which relate 
to the progress and peril of the kingdom of Christ. 

The prophet Daniel, who, in addition to the communi- 
cation of many other very important prophecies, was 
appointed by the Almighty to mark out, with the great- 
est precision, the time when the Messiah should appear, 
and ‘‘be cut off, but not for himself,’”’ was also permitted 
to see far beyond the incarnation and death of Christ, 
and to place upon the inspired record predictions of the 
rise and progress, the character and conduct, of that 
antichristian power which in the last times should oppose 
itself to the great purposes of divine mercy, and place in 
jeopardy the spiritual existence of the kingdom of Christ. 

Among these divine predictions, that which occurs in 
the seventh chapter of this prophecy must always hold a 
conspicuous position. As the four great empires were 
exhibited to Nebuchadnezzar in the form of a great and 
terrible image, so they are here represented to the mind 
of the prophet under the symbols of four great wild 
animals; such emblems and hieroglyphics being usual 
among the eastern nations. This vision is much more 
particular and extended in its teaching than that of the 
image. The first beast represents the Assyrian empire, 
the second the Medo-Persian, the third the Grecian, and 
the fourth the Roman. On this last the most explicit 
information is given. It is first observable, that no 
name is applied to the beast which symbolizes the fourth 
kingdom. We are told that it was ‘‘ dreadful and terri- 
ble, and strong exceedingly, and it was diverse from all 
the beasts that were before it; and it had ten horns.” 
(Verse 7.) Before we proceed to notice the following 
parts of this prophecy, and to remark upon its import, it 
may be necessary to call particular attention to the 
inspired explanation which was given to Daniel. We are 
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told that when ‘he saw the vision, he was grieved in his 
spirit and troubled ; and he ‘‘came near unto one of 
them that stood by, and asked him the truth of all this.” 
And he was answered, ‘ These great beasts, which are 
four, are four kings,” (or kingdoms,) “ which shall arise 
out of the earth,” or, as it might have been rendered, 77 
or upon the earth. ‘‘ But the samts of the Most High 
shall take the kingdom, and possess the kingdom for 
ever, even for ever and ever.” (Verses 16—18.) Still 
the prophet was anxious to ‘‘ know the truth of the 
fourth beast, which was exceeding dreadful; and of the 
ten horns that were in his head, and of the other which 
came up, and before whom three fell; even of that 
horn that had eyes, and a mouth that spake very great 
things, whose look was more stout than his fellows: the 
same horn made war with the saints and _ prevailed 
against them.” (Verses 19—-21.) These matters produced 
intense anxiety in the mind of the prophet; and his 
inquiries are answered by the angel, who said, ‘The 
fourth beast shall be the fourth kingdom upon earth, 
which shall be diverse from all kingdoms. And the ten 
horns out of this kingdom are ten kings that shall arise : 
and another shall rise after them; and he shall be 
diverse from the first, and he shali subdue three kings. 
And he shall speak great words against the Most High, 
and shall wear out the saints of the Most High, and 
think to change times and laws: and they shall be given 
into his hand until a time and times and the dividing of 
time. But the judgment shall sit, and they shall take 
away his dominion, to consume and destroy it unto the 
end. And the kingdom and dominion, and.the greatness 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High, whose 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions 
shall serve and obey him.” (Verses 23—27.) 
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We agree with an eminent author,* that this prophecy 
may be regarded as an epitome of the whole history of 
Antichrist. In our remarks upon it, therefore, we shall 
not attempt a precise explanation and application of 
those predictions, but simply endeavour to notice a few 
prominent particulars necessary to the correct apprehen- 
sion of the scope and import of the passage. 

First, then, it appears to be evident that we are to 
consider those beasts as symbolical of the Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Grecian, and Roman empires. The explanation of 
the angel, taken in connexion with the repeated pre- 
dictions of the same events which are found in this book, 
renders this interpretation undoubted. It is equally 
obvious that the ten horns are ten kingdoms, which 
should arise out of the Roman empire, and that the little 
horn was intended to represent a power which should 
supplant or absorb three of these kingdoms, and rule 
over them. It may be desirable here to show, that the 
early Christian fathers took this view of those scriptures. 
We cannot, of course, expect that they could have had 
a clear apprehension of those predictions as relating to 
Antichrist ; for in this sense they were to them unfulfilled 
prophecy, and therefore necessarily to a great extent 
obscure and indeterminate. Yet, as referring to the 
great empires which succeeded each other, it was very 
natural for the fathers to turn their attention to those 
predictions, and to do so free from the bias and party 
views which now almost necessarily attach to persons of 
every class when treating on this subject. 

Trenzeus, then, who wrote in the second century, ob- 
serves: ‘‘ Daniel, respecting the end of the last kingdom, 
that is, the last ten kings among whom that kingdom 
shall be divided, upon whom the son of perdition shall 
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come, saith that ten horns shall grow on the ‘beast, and 
another little horn ‘shall grow up among:them, and three 
of the first horns shall be rooted out before him. Of 
whom also Paul the apostle speaketh, in his second 
epistle to the Thessalonians, calling him ‘the son of per- 
dition,’ and ‘the wicked one.’ St. John, our Lord’s dis- 
ciple, hath in the Apocalypse still more plainly signified 
of the last time, and of those ten kings, among whom 
the empire that now reigneth shall be divided, explain- 
ing what the ten horns shall be which were seen by 
Daniel.” * Treneeus, therefore, manifestly supports the 
interpretation we have given, and connected the “ little 
horn”? of Daniel with the Antichrist of the New- 
Testament writers; and that too while the Roman 
empire remained undivided. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, in the fourth century, supports the 
same view ; saying, ‘‘ We teach these things, not of our 
own invention, but having learned them out of the divine 
scriptures, and especially out of the prophecy of Daniel ; 
even as Gabriel the archangel interpreted, saying thus, 
‘The fourth, beast shall be the fourth kingdom upon 
earth, which shall exceed all the kingdoms ;’ but that 
this is the empire of the Romans, ecclesiastical interpre- 
ters have delivered.. For the first that was made famous 
was the kingdom of the Assyrians ; and the second was 
that of the Medes and Persians together ; and after these 
was that of the Macedonians ; and the fourth kingdom is 
now that of the Romans. Afterwards Gabriel, interpret- 
ing, saith, ‘Its ten horns are ten kings that shall arise, 
and after them shall arise another king, who shall exceed 
in wickedness all before him ;’ not only the ten, he saith, 
but also all who were before him. ‘And he shall depress 
three kings;’ but it is manifest that of the first ten he 
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shall depress three, that he himself may ‘reign the eighth : 
and he shall speak words against the Most High.” * 

Jerome, having refuted the notion of Porphyry, that 
Antiochus Epiphanes was the little horn, adds, ‘‘ There- 
fore let us say what all ecclesiastical writers have deli- 
vered, that in the latter days, when the empire of the 
Romans shall be destroyed, there will be ten kings who 
will divide it between them, and an eleventh shall arise, a 
little king, who shall subdue three of, the ten kings, 
and the other seven shall submit their necks to the 
conqueror.”’ + 

Augustine gives the full weight of his character to the 
support of Jerome’s interpretation, saying, ‘‘ Those four 
kingdoms some have expounded to be the Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Macedonian, and Roman. How properly they 
have done that, those who are desirous of knowing 
may read the presbyter Jerome’s book upon Daniel, which 
is very accurately and learnedly written.” + 

These extracts fully prove that, prior to the complete 
accomplishment of the prophecy, and before the Roman 
empire was broken up, the Christian fathers fully agreed 
with our interpretation, and believed that the last beast 
represented the Roman power; the ten horns, ten king- 
doms, which should arise from its dismemberment ; and 
the little horn a power which should supersede three of 
those kingdoms. 

Another point which appears plain is, that the “ little 
horn,” as representing a political power, is distinguished 
from others, in a new and very peculiar way. We are 
told, ‘‘He shall be diverse from the first,” as it is said 
the fourth beast ‘‘ was diverse from all the beasts that 
were before it;’’ but while the diversity in the case of 
the beast is evidently shown to exist in superior power, 
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and fierceness, the horn is distinguished as a “ little horn,” 
not having in itself an external power equal to others, and 
yet displacing three of them. Its peculiarity and diver- 
sity are, however, strikingly exhibited by its having 
‘eyes like the eyes of man, and a mouth speaking great 
things ;”’ that: it “made war with the saints, and pre- 
vailed against them: and he shall speak great words 
against the Most High, and shall wear out the saints of 
the Most High, and think to change times and laws.” 

This appears to teach that the little horn, although 
externally weak, arrogated to itself great power; that 
this was manifested in an ecclesiastical or religious way, 
for it respected, in a very special manner, the Most High 
and his saints; that, further, this “horn’’ should oppose 
itself to the will and purposes of God, claiming to itself 
an elevation altogether beyond any earthly power; and, 
lastly, that it should for a certain time, determined in the 
councils of heaven, be allowed to succeed and prevail. 

A further prophetic exhibition of this Antichristian 
power is given in the eleventh chapter of this prophecy. 
We only briefly allude to two or three particulars found 
in the following verses: “‘And the king shall do se 
according to his will; and he shall exalt himself, and 
magnify himself above every god, and shall speak marvel- 
lous things against the God of gods, and shall prosper till 
the indignation be accomplished: for that that is deter- 
mined shall be done. Neither shall he regard the God 
of his fathers, nor the desire of women, nor regard any 
God: for he shall magnify himself above all. But in his 
estate shall he honour the God of forces: and a God 
whom his fathers knew not shall he honour with gold, 
and silver, and with precious stones, and pleasant things.” 
(Dan. xi. 36—38.) We note, in passing, a reference to 
the same great features which we have exhibited in the 
preceding prophecy ; and call particular attention to the 
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clause, ‘nor the desire of women.” It is a remarkable 
fact, that these words predict the disparagement of mar- 
riage by this Antichristian power. 

Again: the phrase, ‘In his estate shall he honour the 
God of forces,” &c., is read in the margin, “‘ God’s pro- 
tectors.” This, which is the correct reading of the pas- 
sage, taken in connexion with the entire text, exhibits, in 
a yery striking manner, the peculiarity of this power. It 
shall, while magnifying itself above God, and speaking 
marvellous things against him, regard not the just and 
holy God of revelation, and of the primitive ministers of 
Christ ; but, turning away from God, and his Christ, 
make it a part of the entire policy of his kingdom to ho- 
nour real or imaginary spiritual beings as protecting gods. 

We have judged it important to exhibit those predic- 
tions, and to elicit from them those prominent features 
which will guide us in our further researches into this 
important subject. We leave this for the present, 
as we shall have to return to it at a future opportunity ; 
but we observe, that it appears to be an established fact, 
that those predictions, given by divine inspiration five 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, clearly and dis- 
tinctly dicate that the religion of the gospel was to be 
fearfully opposed, and its saints dreadfully persecuted, 
by a political power, which, proceeding out of the ten 
kingdoms that arose from the dismemberment of the 
Roman empire, should displace three of those kingdoms, 
and absorb their power; that this Antichrist should 
be remarkable for its profane assumption, its proud 
boasting, its persecuting spirit, its discountenance of 
marriage, and its celebration of, and costly offerings to,. 
divine protectors or mediators with God. 

We now proceed to notice some passages found in the 
writings of the apostles, which speak of the existence, 
nature, and progress of Antichristian error. 
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To one who has attentively perused the Old-Testament 
scriptures, and dwelt on the glowing descriptions of holy 
prophets concerning the reign of the Messiah, and, turn- 
ing from these to the song of the angels on the advent of 
the Saviour, and uniting this joint testimony to his tri- 
umphant dominion and glory; it may appear very diffi- 
cult to reconcile the rise and successful operation of errors 
and influences, which should to a great extent neutralize 
the purposes of his redeeming love, and make that which 
professed to be his true and only church, a sink of pollu- 
tion and idolatry. 

The Saviour of the world himself was far fons pro- 
mising to his followers a course of uninterrupted pros- 
perity. On the contrary, he foretold that they should 
have to endure persecution even unto death ; and he also 
forewarned them that some of their severest trials should 
arise from those who falsely pretended to come in his 
name. ‘The apostles, by whose ministrations principally 
the gospel was promulgated, and who lived to see its 
developement, were aware of those evil elements by the 
use of which the great adversary of God and man at- 
tempted to defeat the highest and holiest purposes of 
redeeming grace; and they accordingly speak of them 
plainly and without reserve. St. Paul, addressing the 
presbyters who had been appointed by the Holy Ghost 
to take the oversight of the church at Ephesus, says, 
** For I know this, that after my departing, shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock. Also 
of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them.” (Acts xx. 
-29, 30.) Here we have it plainly stated, that those very 
persons who had been called by the Holy Ghost, and 
appointed by apostolic authority to lead the church of 
God, should, after a while, mislead them; that this 
should take place when the restraint which the apostles’ 
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presence afforded, should be removed; and that this evil 
should take effect by false teaching and arrogant assump- 
tion; ‘‘ speaking perverse things to draw away disciples 
after them.” Erroneous doctrines, perversely communi- 
cated, are represented as leading away disciples after 
the teachers, instead of making them followers of Christ. 
But on this subject the apostle dwells repeatedly. Writ- 
ing to the Thessalonians, he says, “ Let no man deceive 
you by any means; for that day shall not come, except 
there come a falling away first, and that man of sin be 
revealed, the son of perdition ; who opposeth and exalteth 
himself above all that is called God, or that is wor- 
shipped; so that he as God sitteth in the temple of 
God, showing himself that he is God. Remember ye 
not, that, when I was yet present with you, I told you 
these things? And now ye know what withholdeth that 
he might be revealed in his time. . For the mystery of 
miquity doth already work: only he who now letteth 
will let, until he be taken out of the way.’ (2 Thess. 
i. 3—7.) We do not here go into the question of the 
fulfilment of this remarkable prophecy, but confine our- 
selves to its obvious scope and intention. It states the 
certainty of a coming apostasy. The Thessalonians ap- 
pear to have apprehended a sudden and speedy end of 
the world: to quiet their apprehensions in this respect, 
the apostle recalls to their memory certain statements 
which he had previously made, and assures them, that 
there should ‘‘ come a falling away first.’ Then this 
falling away is called an “apostasy :”’ it cannot there- 
fore mean any merely civil commotion or rebellion. Its 
character is religious: it is a ‘‘ falling away,” an aposta- 
tizing from the faith and worship of God. Further: this 
falling away stands immediately connected with the un- 
due exaltation of a power or personage here called ‘the 
man of sin, the son of perdition.” And it is a most 
remarkable feature in the prophecy, that this power is 
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elevated in the “ temple of God.’ Whatever influence, 
therefore, the “man of sin” may exert, whatever he may 
oppose, he does it in a religious character: ‘“ exalting him- 
self above all that is called God, or that is worshipped.’ 
This appears evidently to teach, that he shall assume an 
elevation more than human, and the exercise of attributes 
perfectly divine: so that he speaks and acts, puts forth 
requirements, and professes to dispense gifts, as if he 
was God. And, lastly, we are informed, that the ele- 
ments of this apostasy were even then in existence, but 
that its full developement and operation were retarded by 
causes which would ultimately be removed, and that then 
the “‘son of perdition”” would lead on this great spiritual 
rebellion, until destroyed by the brightness of the divine 
power. ‘The mystery of iniquity doth already work.” 
The deep, secret power of iniquity is even now in exist- 
ence and operation. This seems not only to teach the 
fact, but to indicate something of the spiritual and moral 
character of the evil which the text predicts. As if even 
then there was in some an ‘evil heart of unbelief in 
departing from the living God,” a strong and energetic 
desire for undue assumption and elevation in the Chris- 
tian temple; that these, although involving a rejection of 
divine authority, and a departure from God, nevertheless 
made the church the seat of their evil actions and designs. 
Thus much appears to be taught in this very important 
and interesting passage. 

We now direct attention to another portion of this 
apostle’s writings, which also bears upon this subject : 
‘“Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter 
times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils; speaking lies 
in hypocrisy ; having their conscience seared with a hot 
iron; forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain 
from meats.’ (1 Tim. iv. 1—3.) 

In remarking on this text, we observe the solemn and 
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emphatic manner in which it was delivered : ‘‘ The Spirit 
speaketh expressly.” This was a matter of the greatest 
moment to the church and to the world: it involved the 
best interests of mankind, and the spiritual destinies of 
the people of God for a long period of time. And it 
was in the order of God’s providence that this departure 
from the faith should be clearly and explicitly revealed. 
An eminent commentator has observed on this phrase: 
«The Spirit’s speaking expressly may signify his speak- 
ing precisely and certainly, not obscurely and involvedly, 
as he is wont to speak in the prophets ; or, it may be 
said, ‘ The Spirit speaketh expressly,’ when he speaks in 
express words in some place or other of divine writ ; and 
the Spirit hath spoken the same thing in express words 
before in the prophecy of Daniel.’’ Whichever sense of 
the passage is taken, it is evident that the apostle in- 
tended to mark very strongly the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the clear and explicit character of the prediction. 
Though we have as yet brought under notice but a select 
few of the many portions of holy writ which refer to this 
subject, it is already manifest, and will be more fully so 
as we advance, that the series of prophetic declarations 
which describe the Antichristian apostasy are, throughout, 
remarkable for the precision and point, the fulness and 
extent, of their information. If a part is shrouded in 
the usual figurative language of ordinary prediction, an 
angel is sent from heaven to clear up the difficulty, and 
to make the subject and its application fully evident. 
And although found partly in the Old Testament, and 
partly in the New, and elicited by various circumstances, 
and given at different times, and apparently in an isolated 
and unconnected manner, yet, when taken together, the 
harmony even of language is remarkable, and a ‘‘ wayfar- 
ing man” who will be at the pains to select and compare 
this important class of texts will be constrained to admit, 
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to the fullest extent, what the apostle so strongly de- 
clares; namely, that, in those portions of scripture, 
‘the Spirit speaketh expressly.” 

The next point which this text suggests 1s, that ‘* spree 
shall depart from the faith;” literally, ‘ apostatize.” 
This appears to be the subject of communication, an 
apostasy from the faith; and the future clauses of the 
text point out the several prominent particulars of which 
this apostasy was to consist. It is not every error, or 
even heresy, that is properly called apostasy, which is 
a denial of or departure from an essential article of 
faith. In this passage, however, we are disposed to take 
the words precisely as they stand in the text, ‘A 
departure from the faith;” that is, not merely from any 
particular element of faith, or branch of doctrine, but a 
departure from the essential doctrine of the gospel,—an 
entire reliance on the mediation and atonement of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; a hearty reception of this divine 
truth, and an entire and personal reliance on Him who 
loved us, and gave himself for us, as the means of 
obtaining justification unto life. It is very probable, 
therefore, that the words under consideration not only 
mean a departure from and denial of some essential 
doctrine of the gospel, but particularly and emphatically 
such a denial as consisted in a rejection of Christ as the 
Mediator between God and man. There is reason for 
believing that this is the precise meaning of the phrase in 
this passage, from the words which immediately follow, 
and which specify the first particular in this apostasy : 
*“« Giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils ;” 
or, as bishop Newton contends the words should be 
rendered, “ giving heed to erroneous spirits and doctrines 
concerning demons:”’ “ for,’ he adds, ‘‘I conceive not 
the meaning to be, that this apostasy should proceed 
from the suggestions of evil spirits, and instigation of 
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devils. That would be no peculiar mark of distinction ; 
that might be said of any wickedness in general, as well 
as of this in particular. The means too by which this 
apostasy should be propagated, and the persons who 
should propagate it, are afterward described ; so that this 
part is to be understood rather of the matter wherein 
this apostasy should consist, than of the first teachers 
and authors of it. This is therefore a prophecy, that the 
idolatrous theology of demons professed by the Gentiles 
should be revived amongst Christians.”.* In order to 
present the ordinary reader with the proper bearing and 
full extent of the apostle’s meaning, it may be necessary 
to observe, that the Heathen of that day not only wor- 
shipped a plurality of gods, but also believed in the 
existence of beings called demons, who were supposed 
to hold a sort of intermediate state between gods and 
men; and that great-and good men when they died became 
demons. 

In proof that we do not misrepresent this important 
fact, we observe that Plato says, ‘“‘Every demon is a 
middle being between God and mortal man;’’ and, 
again, ‘‘God is not approached by man; but all the 
commerce and intercourse between gods and men is by 
the mediation of demons. The demons are interpreters 
and conyeyers from men ‘to the gods, and from the gods 
to men, of the applications and sacrifices on the one 
part; and of the commands and rewards of sacrifices on 
the other.’ + And Apuleius, a later philosopher, gives a 
similar description: ‘‘Demons are middle powers, by 
whom both our desires and deserts pass unto the gods ; 
they are carriers between men on earth and the gods in 
heaven, hence of prayers, thence of gifts; they convey 
to and fro; hence petitions, thence supplies: or they are 
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interpreters on both sides, and bearers of salutation; for 
it would not be,” saith he, “for the majesty of the 
celestial gods, to take care of these things.’ The same 
writer afterward sums up the Heathen doctrine of demons 
thus: ‘All things are done by the will, power, and 
authority of the celestial gods; but by the obedience, 
service, and ministry of the demons.” * 

And as to the origin and nature of those demons, 
ancient writers are equally explicit in stating their 
opinions. Hence Hesiod, when describing the first race 
of men who lived during the golden age, saith, that, 
‘‘after this generation were dead, they were, by the will 
of Jupiter, promoted to be demons, keepers of mortal 
men, observers of good and evil works, givers of riches ; 
and this,” saith he, ‘is the royal honour that they 
enjoy.” Plato concurs with Hesiod, and asserts, that 
“he and many other poets speak excellently, who affirm 
that when good men die, they attain great honour and 
dignity, and become demons.” + And again he says, * All 
those who die‘ valiantly in war are of Hesiod’s golden 
generation, and are made demons; and we ought for 
ever afterwards to serve and adore their sepulchres as 
the sepulchres of demons. The same also we decree, 
whenever any of those who are judged excellently good 
in life, die either of old age, or in any other manner.” { 
To this also Apuleius agrees: ‘‘ There is another and 
higher kind of demons who were always free from the 
incumbrances of the body ; and out of this higher order 
Plato supposeth that guardians were appointed unto 
men.’ Ammonius likewise, in Plutarch, reckons two 
kinds of demons, ‘souls separated from bodies, or such 
as had never inhabited bodies at all.” 

The sentiments of the Heathen, therefore, were very 
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similar to our own: as we believe in good and evil 
angels, so did they in good and malignant demons. To 
these doctrines repeated references are made by St. Paul 
in his epistles. The philosophers at Athens charged 
him with being “a setter forth of strange gods ;’’ lite- 
rally, ‘‘strange demons.” And on that same occasion 
the apostle prefers a similar charge against them: ‘ Ye 
men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too 
superstitious ;*’ (Acts xvi. 18, 22;) that is, too much 
addicted to the worship of demons. Again, he exhorts, 
** Flee from idolatry ;’’ and draws a contrast between the 
cup of the Lord and the cup of devils, or demons; and 
the table of the Lord, and the table of devils, or demons. 
(1 Cor. x. 14, 21.) 

From all this error and delusion, we are saved by the 
glorious revelations of gospel truth. Instead of ‘ gods 
many and lords many,” and of earthly and celestial 
demons, falsely supposed to afford us means of access 
to heaven, we have Jesus Christ, the one Mediator be- 
tween God and men, who hath opened for us a new 
and living way of approach unto our heavenly Father. 
To this one Mediator and his efficient mediation, the 
‘‘ doctrines of devils”? or demons, of which the text 
speaks, stand out in bold and profane contrast ; and are 
therefore truly exhibited as a fearful departure from 
the faith. We havea striking proof that this view of the 
case is correct, in the remarks of an early Christian 
writer, Epiphanius, a bishop of the fourth century, 
“who was very zealous against the worship of saints and 
images, which was then springing up in the church. He 
loudly complains of some Arabian Christians, who made 
a goddess of the blessed virgin, and offered a cake to her 
as to the queen of heaven. He condemns their heresy 
as impious and abominable, and declares that upon these 
also is fulfilled that of the apostle, ‘Some shall aposta- 
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tize from the sound doctrine, giving heed to fables and 
doctrines of demons ; for they shall be,’ saith the apostle, 
‘worshippers of the dead, as in Israel also they were 
worshipped ;’> meaning the Baalim and Astaroth who 
were worshipped by their children of Israel. It is ob- 
servable, that he explains as well as recites the words of 
the apostle. He expounds the faith, by the ‘sound 
doctrine ;? erroneous spirits by ‘fables ;’ and doctrines 
of demons, by ‘ worshipping the dead.’ ” 

The prediction of the apostle, in the clause under con- 
sideration, is, then, in our judgment, a clear and express 
prophecy that the evil practice of worshipping dead men 
as mediators with God should be revived in the church, as 
a part of the great Antichristian defection from the faith. 

The next element of this fearful apostasy, noticed in 
this passage, is ‘‘ speaking lies in hypocrisy.” The lan- 
guage in which this is propounded is very remarkable. 
“Speaking lies in hypocrisy; having their conscience 
seared with a hot iron.” This part of the revelation 
appears plainly to refer to the hollow, but extravagant, 
professions of piety which this Antichristian power should 
display. It was distinctly foretold that there should 
be a departure from the faith, by the adoption of erro- 
neous doctrines and the superstitious reverence of the 
dead-; yet, notwithstanding the darkness and wickedness 
of these impure practices, we are here informed, that 
there should be no outward renunciation of religion, no 
avowed departure from the truth; but that, however deep 
and dreadful the apostasy, and although full of lying, 
equally great should be the hypocritical pretension to 
religion, even until it indicated a conscience past all 
feeling, ‘“‘ seared with a hot iron.” These are clear and 
intelligible marks; but they are terrible ones; and 
wherever and whenever they are fulfilled, they must 
manifestly exhibit, as did ancient Heathenism, “the truth 
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of God turned into a lie;”’ and as this evidently refers to 
a corruption of the gospel, it necessarily presents to the 
mind the master-piece of Satanic subtilty. The gospel, 
the most glorious dispensation of redeeming mercy ; the 
fulness and blessedness of the best economy of grace ; 
that which derived its glorious light from the immediate 
teaching of the Son of God himself, and its boundless 
efficacy from his sacrificial death; is debased and de- 
graded by the admixture of error, until its pure nature is 
changed, and darkness and death are so fully associated 
with its operation, that hypocrisy becomes essential to its 
support, and es its natural and distinctive character. 

In addition to these particulars, the apostle adds, 
“Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats, which God hath created to be received with 
thanksgiving.” These hypocritical liars, who should 
depart from the faith, receiving corrupt doctrines, and 
teaching the worship of dead men, are represented as 
forbidding persons to marry. 

This, at first sight, is an evident and flagrant violation 
of the will of God. He created them male and female, 
because he saw that ‘it was not good for man to be 
alone.’ Our Saviour re-enacted the primitive law: 
«For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, 
and cleave to his wife.’ And hence St. Paul asserts his 
Christian liberty to “‘lead about a wife.” | Yet the apos- 
tle assures us, that these hypocrites should forbid 
marriage. The first people who, to any considerable 
extent, adopted this absurd notion as a religious tenet, 
were the Essenes, a Jewish sect spoken of at large by 
Josephus and Philo: “They abandoned all commercial 
pursuits, and employed themselves, sometimes in the 
manufacture of useful articles, but principally in hus- 
bandry. They all laboured for their support, and had 
a common table, and common property. They re- 
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nounced marriage, and only admitted such women 
amongst them as were advanced in years, and had been 
virgins from their youth. Their numbers were main- 
tained, either by the adoption of children, or by the 
voluntary adhesion of young men.” * It is something 
of this kind which, notwithstanding the express teaching 
of holy scripture, was, according to this prophecy, to be 
revived and enforced in the professing church. And in 
connexion with this evil, there was also predicted the 
institution of certain rules and ordinances, ‘ command- 
ing to abstain from meats.” ‘This also was, to a great 
extent, a part of the Jewish ceremonial law; but it had 
been formally abrogated in the Christian church by the 
assembly of apostles, elders, and brethren at Jerusalem ; 
yet this was to make a prominent feature in the apostasy, 
the announcement of which was expressly communicated 
by the Spirit to the apostle. 

Passing over some passages of dubious or contested 
import, we now proceed to call attention to those 
important prophecies, bearing on this subject, which are 
found in the Apocalypse. We premise that, however 
intricate and obscure some parts of this book may be, it 
is commended to our attention by special and peculiar 
claims. The whole preliminary apparatus for the, estab- 
lishment of the Christian church had been brought into 
action, and had subserved the intended purposes of their 
Divine Author. The appointed time had arrived; in- 
spired prediction had marked out all the leading cireum- 
stances connected with the birth, life, suffermgs, and 
death of the Messiah; and these had been fully and 
literally fulfilled in the person of the Lord Jesus. 
Appointed by him, his disciples had preached the gospel 
‘“‘with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven; ” 
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numerous converts had been made; and many churches, 
composed of living members, had arisen in almost every 
important district of the widely-extended Roman empire. 
The religion of the gospel had been developed. It had 
encountered and subdued the furious prejudices of the 
Jew, the contemptuous scorn of the Gentile philosopher, 
the darkness of the untutored Heathen; and was pro- 
ceeding on its glorious career of conquest, when John, 
banished to Patmos, was favoured with a special visit 
from his Divine Master, and with a long-extended series 
of prophetic visions, which exhibited the various circum- 
stances, persecutions, and fates of the Christian church 
from that time until the end of the world. 

This book, therefore, comes before us specially com- 
mended to our notice. Here our Saviour himself lifts 
the curtain, and exhibits to the eye of his beloved dis- 
ciple ‘‘ the things that should be hereafter.’’ Intent on 
deriving instruction from this hallowed source, we turn 
to the sacred page, and find a bold, but highly figurative, 
sketch of the Antichristian power: ‘And I stood,” saith 
the apostle, ‘‘ upon the sand of the sea, and saw a beast- 
rise up out of the sea, having seven heads and ten horns, 
aud upon his horns ten crowns, and upon his heads the 
name of blasphemy. And the beast which I saw was 
like unto a leopard, and his feet were as the feet of a 
bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a lion: and the 
dragon gave him his power, and his seat, and great 
authority. And I saw one of his heads as it were 
wounded to death; and his deadly wound was healed : 
and all the world wondered after the beast. And they 
worshipped the dragon which gave power unto the 
beast: and they worshipped the beast, saying, Who is 
like unto the beast ? who is able to make war with him ? 
And there was given unto him a mouth speaking great 
things and blasphemies ; and power was given unto him 
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to continue forty and two months. And he opened his 
mouth in blasphemy against God, to blaspheme his 
name, and his tabernacle, and them that dwell in heaven. 
And it was given unto him to make war with the saints, 
and to overcome them: and power was given him over 
all kindreds, and tongues, and nations. And all that 
dwell upon the earth shall worship him, whose names 
are not written in the book of life of the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world.” (Rev. xiii. 1—8.) 

We do not here attempt a complete explanation of the 
intent and fulfilment of this prophecy; but there are 
some points sufficiently evident, to which we may here 
call attention. 

A beast, in the prophetic language of scripture, ap- 
pears to represent a tyrannical, idolatrous empire. This 
was the explanation given to Daniel: “These great 
beasts, which are four, are four kings, which shall rise 
out of the earth.”’ (Dan. vii.17.) He also saw the beasts 
in his vision, arise out of a stormy sea: of this we have 
some explanation in this book. In a preceding chapter, 
in language which clearly establishes an identity of ob- 
ject, it is said, “‘ The beast ascendeth out of the bottom- 
less pit.’ (Rev. xi. 7.) And again, afterward the same is 
repeated : ‘“‘The beast shall ascend out of the bottomless 
pit.” (Rey. xvii. 8.) This appears clearly to indicate the 
Satanic origin of the beast: he was to arise from the 
stormy sea of earthly passions, appetites, and desires, 
acted upon and excited by a mighty energy from hell. 

Proceeding, we remark that, admitting the beast to 
represent a tyrannical and idolatrous power which should 
arise in the earth from the union of earthly principles 
acted upon by a special Satanic influence, the ‘‘ seven 
heads’ appear to indicate the earthly locality where it 
should have its seat. For it is afterward plainly said, 
‘‘The seven heads are seven mountains.” With equal 
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plainness we are told, that ‘the ten horns are ten kings 
which have received no kingdom as yet:” the kingdom 
was to be subsequent to the writing of the prophecy. 
We have here also a distinct recapitulation of almost all 
the particulars noticed in the several preceding prophe- 
cies. The power of Antichrist is here exhibited. It is 
presented to our view as a great and mighty beast, a 
compound of a leopard, bear, and lion; and, beside his 
natural strength, the dragon gave him his power and 
his seat and great authority. Thus invested, he defied 
all opposition ; and it was said, “‘ Who is lke unto the 
beast ? who is able to make war with him? And power 
was given him over all kindreds and tongues and na- 
tions.” We see it here likewise distinctly stated, that 
the beast should assume a profane elevation. He had 
“‘a mouth speaking great things and blasphemies.” This 
was indeed so conspicuous a part of his character, that 
“upon his heads the name of blasphemy ” was written. 
And they worshipped the beast: nothing less than an 
ascription of divine attributes would satisfy his insatiable 
pride. We observe, further, that this proud and exalted 
power should be pre-eminently a persecuting one: “ It 
shall make war with the saints.” This feature is car- 
ried out fully in the passage to which we have already 
referred in another chapter. There Antichrist is personi- 
fied by a woman, who is seated upon the beast, and who 
was ‘*‘ drunken with the blood of the saints, and with the 
blood of the martyrs of Jesus.’’ It is impossible for lan- 
guage to present a more vivid idea of intense and unre- 
lenting persecution than that which those nervous words 
enunciate. Antichrist shall make war with the saints, 
shall spill their blood ; nay, more, shall be drunken with it. 
Intoxicated with this Satanic disposition, she massacres 
the saints and martyrs of Jesus, until, re-acting upon the 
constitution of this depraved persecuting power, she men- 
I 2 
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tally and physically feels the fatal effect, and, like one 
drunken, totters to her fall. Finally, we have here a 
strict line of distinction drawn between the worshippers 
of the beast, and those whose names are “ written in the 
book of life.’ So successful shall be the efforts of this 
evil agent, that its influence shall prevail over all but 
those who are actually the subjects of divine grace; for 
it is said, ‘‘ All shall worship him, whose names are not 
written in the book of life of the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.” 

We might refer to many other passages of similar 
import. But, we think, enough has been quoted to afford 
data for drawing out a brief sketch of the most promi- 
nent elements of which this Antichristian power must be 
composed. We do not pretend to a complete develope- 
ment of the entire system: this, indeed, from detached 
prophecies, would be an unreasonable attempt. Yet, 
although we neither desire nor design an entire delinea- 
tion of this corrupt system, we think that some promi- 
nent features will be clearly deduced, and that from these — 
we may form a correct, if not a full and complete, know- 
ledge of the subject. 

1. It appears certain that this entire system arises out 
of, and depends upon, vital doctrinal error. This is its 
active and essential principle. -A reference to the pas- 
sages of holy scripture which have already passed under 
review, will make this sufficiently evident. The promi- 
nent feature of the “little horn,” as explained to Daniel, 
was, that he should “speak great words against the 
Most High.’ St. Paul, in his address to the elders of 
Ephesus, says, ‘‘Of your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples after 
them.” (Acts xx. 30.) And again, referring to the same 
subject, he speaks of it as ‘‘a strong delusion, that 
they should believe a lie.” (2 Thess. ii. 11.) It is there- 
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fore spoken of as a “‘ giving heed to seducing spirits, and 
doctrmes of devils,’ and as the “ speaking lies ;” 
(1 Tim, iv. 1, 2;) and it is distinctly characterized as 
the apostasy, the falling away, the departing from the 
faith. All this, we think, proves that, however or 
wherever this Antichristian power might arise, it was 
clearly predicted and described in holy scripture as 
consisting essentially of erroneous doctrines. The truth 
of God was to be forsaken for the imaginations of men ; 
and error was thus to arise into influence, in opposition to 
the plain and perfect teaching of the word of the living 
God. | 

2. It is also clear that those erroneous doctrines were 
not to be ayowedly hostile to the cause of Christ, but to 
be promulgated in pretended alliance with it. ‘‘ The man 
of sin exalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped: so that he as God sitteth in the 
temple of God, showing himself that he is God.” (2 Thess. 
ii, 3, 4.) The man of sin, therefore, does not personify 
infidelity, in any of its various forms of opposition to the 
religion of the gospel, nor refer to the power or influence 
of Pagan or Mahommedan delusion: ‘“‘ He sitteth in the 
temple of God.” Antichrist does not openly oppose the 
church, or avowedly profess to undermine and destroy it ; 
but, on the contrary, takes possession of it, and insi- 
nuates himself into the highest place, even putting 
himself in ‘‘the place of God.” It is therefore said 
in another prophecy, that he shall come “speaking 
lies in hypocrisy.” (1 Tim. iv. 2.) So that all this error 
and delusion are to be covered with a profession of attach- 
ment to the church and of devotedness to God ; Antichrist 
not only consisting of ies, but of lies spoken in hypocrisy. 

3. We observe that this delusion is spoken of and 
described, as being supported, and carried into effectual 
operation, by something more than its mere natural 
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weight and plausibility. Thus we read that his “ coming 
is after the working of Satan, with all power and 
signs and lying wonders; and with all deceivableness 
of unrighteousness ;*’ “for the mystery of iniquity 
doth already work.” (2 Thess. ii. 7,9, 10.) It is also 
said, ‘‘ And I saw three unclean spirits, ike frogs, come 
out of the mouth of the dragon, and out of the mouth 
of the beast, and out of the mouth of the false prophet. 
For they are the spirits of devils working miracles.” 
(Rev. xvi. 13, 14.) It appears, therefore, that this Anti- 
christian delusion is not only an earthly and carnal 
error, but one which is exhibited as the result of Satanie 
subtilty and power. It is the work of Satan, the pro- 
duction of gigantic, but fallen, mtellect. It it supported 
with all his ‘“ power, and signs, and lying wonders, with 
all deceivableness of unrighteousness.’ It seems as if 
the apostle labours for language to show to what a fear- 
ful extent the influence and energy of hell were called 
into operation in the concoction and support of this im- 
pure system. And thus he speaks of the mystery of 
iniquity as being already at work. He had been pre- 
viously speaking of the glorious manifestations of the 
Spirit of God,—he had in other writings described the 
mystery of godliness, and his holy mind often dwelt on 
the blessed manifestation of the great Spirit in the pro- 
mulgation, establishment, and perpetuation of the gospel 
in the world; but here he appears to display, in its 
deepest depth of colouring, the means which had been 
called into operation to defeat the purposes of redeeming 
mercy, and to neutralize the saving power of grace. It is 
not therefore an error on any single point of theology ; 
it is not the rejection of any one cardinal doctrine, rest- 
ing on the waywardness of the human will, or deriving its 
strength from the energy of a mistaken judgment. It is 
a vast and extensive range of error, which, stretching its 
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false and darkening mantle over the entire vital truth of 
the gospel, obscures its light and conceals its beauty ; 
while, at the same time, it exhibits a false and ficti- 
tious gospel, which is supported in the human mind, 
and enforced with the united energy of Satan and his 
angels. 

These remarks apply to the general character of this 
Antichristian delusion. It is error, supported by a hypo- 
critical profession of devotedness to Christ, and this 
rendered influential by the utmost amount of Satanic 
influence. 

We proceed now to ascertain the several prominent 
elements or particulars of this error. And, 

1. It appears that the prophecies to which we have 
referred, distinctly represent a person or a party, that 
should assume an elevation altogether unsuitable and 
unauthorized ; and, proceeding in this ambitious course, 
at length be found laying claim to attributes and honour 
which truly belong unto God alone. 

No single feature in the character of Antichrist is more 
strongly marked than this. Daniel speaks of the “little 
horn,” as purposing “to change times and laws.’ St. 
Paul, in a text already quoted, describes him as arrogat- 
ing to himself the place of God until ‘he showeth him- 
self that he is God.” And St. John says of the same 
power, “And they worshipped the beast, saying, Who is 
like unto the beast? Who is able to make war with 
him?” And we are told that ‘the name of blasphemy 
was written on his heads, and he opened his mouth in 
blasphemy against God, to blaspheme his name.” ‘The 
precise manner in which this should be done, is not 
declared in these predictions ; but the fact is very clearly 
stated,—that this Antichrist should blasphemously as- 
cribe to himself divine honours and powers. It is also 
remarkable that this is to be done in some way which 
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associates the elements of civil and ecclesiastical dignity. 
The little horn rises among the civil and ruling powers of 
the world as one of them. The other horns represent 
kings or ruling powers; and this is also a horn, and, 
consequently, a ruling power ; but it is distinguished, in 
comparison of the others, by the extent of its assump- 
tion: “It thinks to change times and laws, and speaks 
great words against the Most High.” Yet, while this 
sovereignty is remarkable for the arrogance of its claims, — 
it is abundantly evident that this elevation is predicted as 
taking place in the temple of God: this is the theatre 
of action: the power is civil; but not merely so: it is, 
at the same time, essentially religious, in its professions 
and claims, although directly opposed to Ged and his 
saints. 

Taking this in connexion with what has been said of 
the general character of Antichrist, it becomes a serious 
question, whether the hypocritical error, which is its 
active principle, does not in some way stand imme- 
diately connected with the putting forth of some arrogant 
elaims by a person or a party, which, when fully carried 
out into practical operation, leads to the blasphemous 
ascriptions to which we have referred.. This appears to 
be the most probable solution of the united prophetic 
language bearing on this subject. 

2. Another element of this error is predicted, as 
respecting the discountenance or discouragement of mar- 
riage. Daniel speaks thus of this Antichristian power : 
‘‘ Neither shall he regard the God of his fathers, nor the 
desire of women.” (Dan. xi. 37.) And St. Paul declares 
that ‘the Spirit speaketh expressly,” that it should 
come ‘‘ speaking lies in hypocrisy, forbidding to marry.” 
(1 Tim. iv. 1—3.) It is evident, from the language of 
these texts, that the discountenance of marriage was to 
inculcated as a religious doctrine. It stands in each 
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passage, closely associated with other vitally important 
tenets, and is expressed in clear and unambiguous lan- 
guage. It is also brought before us as if, in the one 
case, a super-human power over the natural affections 
was to be professed: ‘‘ They shall not regard the desire 
of women.’ And then this affected and unnatural 
practice is enforced; for, having professed to rise above 
the desire of women, they are next found “ forbcdding 
to marry.’ ‘This is a very remarkable feature; for it 
stands out in bold contradiction to all the religious 
principles of the Jew and the Gentile. The former 
encouraged marriage, by the most sacred injunctions : 
it was, indeed, a prominent part of the arrangements of 
their civil, as well as of their religious policy, to render 
marriage as generally prevalent as possible; while, among 
the Heathen, a wild and ungovernable licentiousness 
almost everywhere prevailed. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
it is distinctly predicted, that the great apostasy should 
be distinguished by the promulgation of doctrines tend- 
ing to promote a disregard of women, and a forbidding 
of matrimonial connexions. 

3. In addition to this, we observe, that this falling 
away from the faith was to be distinguished by the 
promulgation of doctrines respecting the worship or 
reverence of demons or heroes. We have already quoted 
and explained the texts which bear upon this particular ; 
and a reference to the statements given in a preceding 
page will be sufficient to show, that, while the apostle 
distinctly declares that ‘doctrines of devils,” or doc- 
trines concerning demons, should make a prominent part 
of the apostasy, Daniel alludes to the honour or 
reverence which should be paid to protecting gods, and 
the offerings of gold and silver and pleasant things which 
should be presented. 

Id 
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4, It is apparent that Antichrist is to be distinguished 
for his intolerant spirit and persecuting policy. 

This is also very prominently exhibited. A careful 
consideration of the whole subject will show the natural 
blending of one feature with another. We have seen 
that this power is to be distinguished by its arrogancy 
and assumption; that it shall even dare to elevate itself 
above all that is called God. We are now to consider a 
natural result of this profane ambition. The error which 
is exhibited as daring to intrude into this super-human 
elevation, is active and energetic ; and so it shall “ think to 
change times and laws,” and thus, while opposing God, and, 
in fact, setting himself above him, Antichrist shall coerce 
mankind. Commanding what God has not commanded, 
and allowing what God has forbidden, he shall attempt to 
“change laws.” And the language of prophecy clearly 
teaches, that this course shall not be confined to teaching 
and persuasion : he shall exercise his assumed power, and, 
as if he were God, insist on submission: in doing this, he 
shall wear out the saints of the Most High, and shall not 
cease until “drunken with the blood of the saints, and 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.” On this point 
we need not dwell: it is the mark of the beast, a pro- 
minent feature of Antichrist. 

5. It will be evident, from what has been said, that 
Antichrist shall assert a supremacy over the human mind. 
While, as it regards God, it is essentially blasphemous ; 
as it respects man, it assumes a tyrannical control over 
the mental powers. Without the wisdom of God, or the 
love of God, it claims to be regarded as God ; and insists 
on a subjection which none but God can reasonably 
require. This subjugation of the spirit is enforced by 
wearing out the saints, and shedding their blood. This 
appears to complete the picture which revelation has 
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given of this apostasy. Its essential error, full of false- 
hood and opposed to God, shall be supported with all the 
lying deceivableness of Satan, with all the mystery of 
iniquity ; and thus constitute a dominion not only idola- 
trous and tyrannical, like others which preceded it, but, 
being an active and energetic perversion of religion, it 
shall also spread its claims, demands, and authority, over 
the spiritual powers of mankind, and enforce a slavish 
subjection, not only as respects the bodily and temporal 
circumstances of man, but extending also to the faculties 
of his mind, and to the duties and destinies of his 
immortal spirit. 

If, then, we have rightly apprehended the meaning of 
those prophetic scriptures, they exhibit this Antichristian 
error as principally consisting of these essential elements ; 
namely, the adoption of principles and opinions which 
lead certain men blasphemously to assume names and 
powers which alone truly belong unto God; to forbid 
marriage ; to promote a religious reverence of demons or 
spiritual beings ; to enforce their opinions by sanguinary 
persecution, and thus to exercise a coercive power, not 
only over the bodies, but over the intellectual powers and 
spiritual interests, of mankind. 

But this enormous evil presents itself to our view in 
another aspect. It is evidently predicted, not only as 
disseminating religious error, but as exercising a temporal 
sovereignty. On this branch of the uN the following 
particulars are apparent. 

1. It is distinctly stated that this Antichristian power 
shall be a kingdom. Daniel was told of the little “ horn 
that had eyes, and a mouth that spake very great things, 
whose look was more stout than his fellows.” ‘1 beheld, 
says he, “‘and the same horn made war with the saints, 
and prevailed against them.” Of this horn he was 
informed, that the “ten horns out of this kingdom are 
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ten kings that shall arise: and another shall rise after 
them ; and he shall be diverse from the first, and he shall 
subdue three kings.” (Dan. vii. 20, 21, 24.) From this 
it is clear, that as the ten kings should arise out of the 
extensive empire represented by the fourth beast, so the 
little horn which represents this Antichristian power, 
should displace three of those kings, and possess their 
dominion. 

This fact appears to be incontestably established. The 
prophetic language which has been quoted, plain and 
explicit as itis, derives confirmation and support from 
the still more detailed predictions of St. John, in the 
book of Revelation. Here, this power is fully exhibited as 
exercising temporal dominion; for while ‘the dragon 
gave him his power, and his seat, and great authority ;”’ 
(Rey. xii. 2;) and he was thus qualified, by Satanic 
agency and influence, to put forth blasphemous claims on 
the consciences and spiritual destinies of man; so it is 
with equal explicitness stated, that ‘‘ power was given him 
over all kindreds, and tongues, and nations.’ (Verse 7.) 
And this secular dominion was to be not only extensive, 
but minute; it was to descend to the common particulars 
of every-day life, and to spread its influence and authority 
over all; for ‘“‘he caused all, both small and great, rich 
and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their right 
hand, or in their foreheads: and that no man might 
buy or sell, save he that had the mark, or the name of 
the beast, or the number of his name.” (Verses 16, 17.) 

2. This temporal dominion was to be used for the 
purpose of establishing a spiritual tyranny. This has 
been already made evident by the proofs which we have 
given of the persecuting spirit of Antichrist; and the 
whole system is personified by a “woman drunken 
with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus.” (Rey. xvu. 6.) 
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3. It is stated that this idolatrous power, with all its 
error and evil, shall continue to exist for a certain 
specified time, determined in the councils of heaven, and 
then be signally and judicially destroyed by the power of 
God. Into the various theories which have been given 
for the purpose of unravelling the beginning, duration, 
and end of this dominion, we shall not at present go ; 
but we call attention, on this part of the subject, to the 
fact which we have stated,—that the days of this Anti- 
christian domination are numbered ; and that the time 
shall arrive, when earth and heaven shall unite in sing- 
ing, ‘‘ Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen, and is become 
the habitation of devils ;”’ (Rev. xviii. 2 ;) and, further, 
that before this consummation is effected, an attack shall 
be made on this authority and power, which at first 
shall threaten its destruction, but from which it shall 
arise to renewed exertion and activity: ‘‘ And I saw one 
of his heads, as it were wounded to death; and his 
deadly wound was healed: and all the world wondered 
after the beast.” (Rey. xiii. 3.) Yet, although the beast 
shall recover his wound, and rise to pursue his iniquitous 
ageression on the civil and religious liberties of the 
world, the period shall arrive, when the “saints of the 
Most High shall take the kingdom, and possess the 
kingdom for ever;’’ for “the judgment shall sit, and 
they shall take away his dominion, to consume and 
to destroy it unto the end.” (Dan. vu. 18, 26.) For 
her “sins haye reached unto heaven, and God has remem- 
bered her iniquities; therefore shall her plagues come 
upon her in one day, death, and mourning, and famine ; 
and she shall be utterly burned with fire: for strong 
is the Lord God who judgeth her.” (Rev. xvii. 
5, 8.) 

In the preceding observations we have purposely con- 
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fined our attention to what may, perhaps, be properly 
called the general character and elementary features of 
Antichristian error. We have not speculated about places 
or dates, nor have we attempted to decide whether or not 
all or any part of these prophecies have as yet been 
fulfilled. We have taken together the principal passages 
of holy scripture, which evidently refer to this subject, 
and have simply endeavoured to elicit some prominent 
features which appear to stand out with unmistakable 
plainness : these we have arranged, as forming an outline 
of Antichrist. It may be imperfect; it is not pre- 
tended that it is complete ; but we think that it exhibits 
such a combination of striking and peculiar features, 
as will enable us, in our future researches, to detect the 
Man of Sin in the rise and progress of his iniquitous 
career. : 

It may be proper here to observe, that we think no 
reasonable exception can be taken to the principle and 
spirit of our plan, whatever defects may be found in 
the manner of its execution. We have not attempted to 
penetrate into hidden mysteries; we have not dared to 
venture on a minute explication of prophetic vision. 
But, when these inspired communications were placed on 
the sacred page, they were put there for some important 
practical purpose. The mind of God was not revealed in 
the language of men without an aim, or an object. 
What, then, was the intention of the Holy Ghost? We. 
think it was evidently to warn the church against the 
most insidious system of error that ever emanated from 
hell, to pollute and poison the earth; to exhibit, arraign, 
and condemn this mystery of iniquity. In order to this, 
whatever obscurity might surround some parts of those 
predictions, it would obviously be necessary that others 
should be clearly and distinctly taught. To these we 
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have confined our attention; and for the purpose 
which, in our judgment, accords with the design of the 
Holy Ghost in their communication,—that we in our 
future labours may be qualified to distinguish godly 
sincerity from hypocrisy, and the truth of God from the 
tying wonders of Satan ; in a word, that we may discern 
scriptural Christianity from Antichristian error, and thus 
be enabled, proving all things, to ‘hold fast that which 
is good.” 


CHAPTER II. 


ANTICHRISTIAN ERROR, AS MANIFESTED IN THE 
EARLY AGES OF THE CHURCH, AND AT 
LENGTH FULLY DEVELOPED IN THE PAPACY. 


DANGER OF ADOPTING THE OPINIONS AND PRACTICES OF 
THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AS THE STANDARD 
oF TrutH AND Duty—Churches of Corinth, Ephesus, and 
Galatia—Epistles to Timothy and Titus—Epistles of Peter and 
John—Epistles to the seven Asiatic Churches—Reply to the 
Objection against pursuing the Inquiry up to apostolic Times— 
Statements of Scripture—Progress of the Gospel by individual 
Conversion—Effect of individual Unfaithfulness—Defect of 
Church Histories in this View—Mode of conducting the In- 
quiry—TESTIMONIES TO THE STaTE OF RELIGION IN 
THE SECOND AND THIRD CENTURIES—Hegesippus— 
Eusebius—Daillé—Bishop Warburton—Dr. Haweis—Wesley 
—ProGreEss OF Error—Usurpations of the Ministry— 
Principal Employment of the Ministry is Teaching—Speedy 
Departure from this—Pretence of greater Purity—Monachism 
—Notion of Priesthood—SacRIFICE IN THE EucHaRIst 
— Tertullian — Cyprian— Basil— TiTLeE or “ViIcaR OF 
CHRIST ’—PROGRESS OF SUPERSTITIOUS VIEWS OF 
THE SAcRAMENTS—Montanus—Decision of the Bishops— 
Constantine—AcCCESSION OF RANK AND POWER TO THE 
CLERGY—Means adopted to strengthen the Influence of 
Bishops—Aggrandizing Schemes of the Bishops of Rome— 
Innocent—Zosimus—Pope Gregory against the Title of “ Uni- 
versal Bishop ”—Removal of the Seat of Government to Con- 
stantinople—Assumption of the Title by the Bishop of Rome— 
Usurpation of temporal Power—Pepin of France—PracrTice 
OF ANOINTING K1ines—Charlemagne—Pretended Deed of 
Constantine—Identification of the clerical with the popular Cause 
—INFLUENCE oF CELIBAcY—Hildebrand—His Constitutions 
—Their blasphemous Assumptions—TRANSUBSTANTIATION 
—PowER OF INDULGENCES—Proofs hereby furnished, that 
the Papacy is Antichrist—DiscoUNTENANCE OF MARRIAGE 
—Views of our Lord and his Apostles on the Question of 
Marriage—Early Notion of a double Rule of Sanctity—Council 
of Elvira—Of Neo-Cesarea—Fifth Synod of Carthage— 
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Synod of Arles—Cyprian’s fourth Epistle—Gradual Union 
between Celibates and the Papal Authority—Support rendered 
by the Celibacy to Popery—StuPERSTITIOUS REVERENCE 
orn WorsuHiP oF HEROES oR DEMoNs—Generally super- 
stitious Tendency of Mankind on these Subjects—Ancient 
Revelation a Testimony against it—Abandonment of Idolatry 
by the later Jews—Prevalence of Demonolatry among the 
Heathen—Its gradual Introduction into the Church—Erroneous 
Opinions of Eusebius, Antony, Theodoret—Identity of Martyr- 
Worship with the ancient Demonolatry—CoNTEST IN THE 
EIGHTH CENTURY—Triumph of Heresy—Second Council of 
Nice—Council of Trent—RisE AND PROGRESS or Mari- 
OLATRY—Epiphanius—Blasphemous Ascription of the Pre- 
rogatives of Christ to the Virgin—PERSECU TION—Albigenses 
and Waldenses—Smithfield—The Inquisition—Necessary Con- 
sequence of Popish Principles—Particularly priestly Power, and 
the Pope’s Supremacy—CoERCION OF THE HUMAN Minp— 
Mysterious Character of Popish Dogmas—Entire Surrender of 
the mental Faculties required—Influence of this upon general 
Knowledge— TEMPORAL SOVEREIGNTY — Fulfilment of 
Daniel’s Propheciese—EMPLOYMENT OF THIS POWER TO 
UPHOLD SPIRITUAL TyrRANNY—Oath of Allegiance to the 
Pope—Encroachments of ecclesiastical Jurisdiction—Failure of 
the Opposition of Lotharius I].—DEsTINED OVERTHOW— 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS—Influence of doctrinal Error 
Ascetic Celibacy—Sacramental Efficacy—Outward Pomp— 
Immoral Effect produced at an early Period—Acknowledged 
Necessity for a Reform—False Principle of reforming Efforts 
in the undue Elevation of Church Authority—ConcLUSION— 
PoPrERY 1s ANTICHRIST—Need of a charitable Judgment of 
individual Romanists—Existence of a pious Remnant, who are 
exhorted to come out of Babylon, being unable to avert her Doom. 


We have already seen that neither Jesus Christ nor his 
apostles, in their various communications to the infant 
church, gave any hope that the doctrines of the gospel 
would any where proceed with unmixed prosperity ; but 
that, on the contrary, some of the severest obstacles to its 
success were to arise from the unfaithfulness of profess- 
ors, and the defection of false brethren. It will be 
necessary for us now to carry out and apply the truth 
contained in this remark. We wish to be distinctly 
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understood : we have no reservation in our mind, and do 
not wish to conceal any part of our meaning under ambi- 
guity of language. Our conclusion is simply this: If 
the essential doctrines of the gospel were even from the 
time of Christ himself but imperfectly received by many 
professing Christians ; and if others who had fully re- 
ceived them were unfaithful to their trust, and sunk back 
into various erroneous opinions and practices ; then it is 
evident that no opinions or practices obtaining at any 
given time in any church can be relied upon as an 
authoritative rule for the guidance of Christians in a 
future age. We have said, This is evident; for the 
opinions and practices of any church may, and indeed 
must, in some measure, partake of the weaknesses and 
errors indulged in by the members of such church. If 
any exception can be taken to this conclusion, we appre- 
hend, it must be in the case of a church which has 
written formularies of its faith and practice; and from 
which the errors of its members might exhibit the same 
departure as they do from the purity of the gospel. But 
this was not the case with any church in primitive 
times ; they had no such written formularies: we can 
only, therefore, obtain a knowledge of the doctrines and 
practices of such churches from the publicly expressed 
opinions of their members, and the recorded accounts 
which we have of the practices that obtained in them. 
These partook of their infirmity and error, and conse- 
quently afford no just standard. 

It may indeed be supposed, that this ground, however 
plausible in terms, is not tenable in fact; for that, 
although some defects might be found in the early 
churches, they could neither be so numerous nor so 
important as to affect, to any vast extent, the authority 
of an appeal to their doctrines and practices. We have 
no wish to attach more weight to this particular than it 
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justly deserves; but we call attention to a few cases 
which are in point. 

If, for instance, we look at Corinth; the church in 
this city was founded by an apostolic ministry, and was 
favoured with repeated visits from inspired ministers. Yet, 
when we read the account which is given us of their disci- 
pline by the pen of inspiration, we find here, that, among 
many other cases to which objection is made, an incest- 
uous person was recognised as a member of the church, 
and the Lord’s supper was administered in a manner that 
contributed to gluttony and drunkenness! At Ephesus 
the elders are told, that of their “ own selves shall men 
arise, speaking perverse things to draw away disciples 
after them.” (Acts xx. 30.) And, when writing to the 
Romans, the same apostle says, ‘‘ Now I beseech you, 
brethren, mark them which cause divisions and offences 
contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned; and 
avoid them.” (Rom. xvi. 17.) To the Galatians also he 
had occasion to say, “I marvel that ye are so soon 
removed from him that called you into the grace of 
Christ unto another gospel: which is not another; but 
there be some that trouble you, and would pervert the 
gospel of Christ.” (Gal. i. 6, 7.) St. Paul also informs 
Timothy, that some, having swerved from the faith, had 
“turned aside unto vain jangling ; desiring to be teach- 
ers of the law; understanding neither what they say, 
nor whereof they affirm.’’ Hence he exhorts the young 
evangelist : ‘‘O Timothy, keep that which is committed 
to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, and 
oppositions of science falsely so called : which some pro- 
fessing have erred concerning the faith.” (1 Tim. i. 6, 
7; vi. 20, 21.) A similar admonition is given to Titus : 
‘A bishop must be blameless ; holding fast the faithful 
word as he hath been taught, that he may be able by 
sound doctrine both to exhort and ta convince the gain- 
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sayers. For there are many unruly and vain talkers and 
deceivers, specially they of the circumcision: whose 
mouths must be stopped, who subvert whole houses, 
teaching things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s 
sake.” (Titus i. 7, 9—11.) 

The apostle Peter expressed similar sentiments : “ There 
shall,” he says, ‘‘ be false teachers among you, who pri- 
vily shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying the 
Lord that bought them, and bring upon themselves swift 
destruction. And many shall follow their. pernicious 
ways ; by reason of whom the way of truth shall be evil 
spoken of. And through covetousness shall they with 
feigned words make merchandise of you.” (2 Peter ii. 
1—3.) And the apostle John says, ‘As ye have heard 
that Antichrist shall come, even now there are many 
Antichrists : these things have I written unto you con- 
cerning them that seduce you.” (1 John uu. 18, 26.) 

These, and many other passages of holy scripture 
which might be quoted, unite to teach us that even in 
apostolic times numerous and pernicious errors assailed 
the purity of the church. That we may form some idea 
of the result, we will glance at a special and particular 
account which is given by the Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
respecting several important Christian churches toward 
the close of the apostolic age. 

Nothing can exceed the interest with which this 
account is invested. The apostle John, banished to the 
isle of Patmos, was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, when 
his Divine Master gloriously revealed himself to the vision 
of his servant, and sent by him an epistle to each of the 
seven churches of Asia. In every one of these divine com- 
munications, we have a living picture of the condition of the 
church to which it was addressed. Referring the reader 
to the first thrée chapters of the book of Revelation for 
the entire account, which well deserves the most careful 
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perusal, we notice here only a prominent point or two 
respecting each. 

The church of Ephesus is commended as being sound 
in the faith. It had “tried them which say they are 
apostles, and are not, and found them liars;”’ but it had 
nevertheless lost its first love. The spiritual power of 
religion had declined ; and this was such a serious offence 
against God, that the members are summoned to instant 
repentance, or else their existence as a church will be 
forfeited ; for Christ will come quickly, and remove 
their candlestick out of its place. 

No complaint is made against the church of Smyrna: 
it is greatly comforted and encouraged ; but it is said, 
“1 know the blasphemy of them which say they are 
Jews and are not, but are of the synagogue of Satan.” 

The church of Pergamos, although existing where 
Satan’s seat is, had held fast the name of Christ, and had 
not denied his faith ; but it had those who held the doc- 
trine of Balaam, and also them that held the doctrine of 
the Nicolaitanes which Christ did hate: they are there- 
fore commanded to repent, or Christ himself will become 
their enemy, and fight against them. 

Thyatira is severely censured for suffering the woman 
Jezebel to spread mischievous doctrines, and to seduce 
the people. This is spoken of as connected with the 
very ‘“‘depths of Satan.” Those who are pure are 
encouraged to “hold fast,” and those who have been 
polluted with the evil are threatened with the most immi- 
nent judgments except they repent. 

Sardis is said to have a name to live, but to be dead, 
and instant repentance is commanded. 

Philadelphia is generally commended ; but in that city 
also were some of the synagogue of Satan, who falsely 
professed to be Jews. 

The church at Laodicea is condemned as lukewarm, 
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and urged to repent, being described as “‘ wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 

Here we have an exhibition of early churches, which is 
indeed a melancholy one. Of the seven here mentioned, 
three, Ephesus, Sardis, and Laodicea, are shown to have 
lost, in a very great measure, the saving power of reli- 
gion ; two, Pergamos and Thyatira, are declared to have 
among them those that hold mischievous errors, which 
endanger their spiritual existence; and two others, 
Smyrna and Philadelphia, are said to be exposed to the 
influence of those persons who make a lying profession, 
and are guilty of blasphemy. 

It is therefore evident, that the mystery of iniquity 
which had begun to work in the time of St. Paul, had, 
before all the apostles were removed from the world, pro- 
duced some baneful results, which were apparent in the 
condition of the churches of God. We see that, even if 
we had a perfect account of the doctrines and practices 
of any apostolic church, we might justly hesitate to 
receive it as an unquestionable authority: we ought not, 
therefore, to be charged with undue temerity if we 
pursue, even up to the apostolic age, our inquiries into 
the developement of error. ) 

It may, indeed, be supposed, that this line of remark, 
and this statement of facts, reflect dishonourably on the 
character of the gospel, and are calculated to exercise an 
unfavourable influence on the cause of religion. Our 
first reply to this would be simply, Are not our state- 
ments true? Are they not made up of the plain, unvar- 
nished declarations of scripture? And if so, they must 
accord with the spirit and history of the religion which 
the scriptures unfold. 

This is the case. All our difficulties, then, (and they 
may be great,) must arise from our misapprehension of the 
meaning of those prophecies which foretell the glorious 
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triumphs of the Messiah’s kingdom, coupled with our 
own sanguine but unjust views of the results which 
should flow from his spiritual presence with his people. 
We are inclined to regard the promulgation of the gospel 
by the apostles, accompanied by the miracles which they 
wrought, and the gracious spiritual influence which 
attended their word, as rolling onward in one continued 
sweep of mercy and saving power, subduing to the domi- 
nion of Christ vast masses of the human family: for- 
getting, at the same time, what we know to be true, that 
the gospel is an offer of mercy to man individually, and 
that it only advances generally as it meets with individual 
acceptance ; and that, consequently, all individual un- 
faithfulness to the teaching of the Holy Ghost, and every 
departure from the dictates of revealed truth, must, to 
such extent, affect the general character of the church, 
and retard the progress of the kingdom of grace. 

This is obvious; and we may further point out this 
prominent feature by an illustration that is supplied to us 
by the subject which we have just considered. We may 
easily suppose any of our church histories to have extended 
unto the rise of the Asiatic churches, and to have had am- 
ple materials for fully exhibiting their state and character. 
Which of them would have given us such an account as 
that which we have perused? Do they not almost inva- 
riably attach paramount importance to external circum- 
stances, while the state of spiritual life is overlooked? 
And, consequently, we often carry on our preconceived 
ideas of continued prosperity in the church, because we 
read the scriptures in one sense, and the history in 
another. In the one case, we refer to spiritual and saving 
influence ; in the other, we rely upon external and formal 
organization. 

We know it has been asked, and urged with deep feel- 
ing, ‘‘ If we cannot rely upon the teaching and records of 
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apostolical churches, on what can we depend? ‘The 
simple and Christian answer is, On the Bible. Turn 
wherever else you will, you may find truth and purity, but 
you will find it subject to the alloy of human judgment 
and earthly infirmity: here, however, you have it, pure 
and perfect, from the Spirit of God. On this we may 
rely with the fullest confidence, assured that it is Divine 
truth without any mixture of error, purity without any 
measure of defilement. 

We now proceed to trace the manifestation of error in 
the early ages of the church. It is almost unnecessary 
to remark, after what has been already said, that, however 
widely we may be compelled to extend our inquiries, 
the Bible will be our only guide as to the discrimination 
of truth and ‘error. We. may also observe, that our 
researches will principally refer to those erroneous doc- 
trines which have been exhibited in the prophecies that 
have already passed under our notice. 

In pursuing this design, it would at first sight appear 
most reasonable to review the principal events of ecclesias- 
tical history, beginning at the close of the apostolic age, 
and thus endeavour to obtain a knowledge of the true 
state of religion, and the progress of error, until our 
object was fully attained. But to this plan there is this 
fatal objection: it would lead us into a lengthened dis- 
cussion on such a vast number of general matters as 
would be entirely incompatible with our design. We 
shall therefore refer to some testimonies respecting the 
state of religion during the second and third centuries ; 
and then, taking up the several particular features of 
error portrayed in the prophetic scriptures, shall pursue 
our inquiry concerning them separately, until we ascer- 
tain sufficient to enable us to decide on what, in our 
judgment, may appear to be the proper fulfilment of 
those prophecies. 
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Eusebius has preserved an extract from Hegesippus, 
which has an important bearing on the subject of our 
inquiry. This author was a Jew, who had been con- 
verted to the Christian faith. He went to Rome about 
the year A.p. 165, and was the first who wrote a regular 
History of the Church. He observes: “The church 
continued until then” (the time of Trajan, A.p. 98— 
A.D. 117) “as a pure and uncorrupt virgin; whilst, 
if there were any at all that attempted to pervert the 
sound doctrine of the saving gospel, ‘they were yet skulk- 
ing in dark retreats ; but when the sacred choir of apos- 
tles became extinct, and the generation of those that had 
been privileged to hear their inspired wisdom had passed 
away, then also the combinations of impious error arose 
by the fraud and delusion of false teachers. These 
also, as there was none of the apostles left, henceforth 
attempted, without shame, to preach their false doctrine 
against the gospel of truth.’’* 

Eusebius also assures us, that when Ignatius was led 
under “a most rigid custody” from Syria to Rome, 
he “fortified the different churches in the cities where he 
tarried, by his discourses and exhortations, particularly 
to caution them more against the heresies which even then 
were springing up and prevailing.’ + 

As our limits will not allow any laboured investigation 
into the state of the church at this period, we will satisfy 
ourselves on this branch of the subject, by adding the 
judgment of some writers of comparatively modern date. 
Daillé, the able author of the “ Treatise on the right Use 
of the Fathers,” referring to the above-mentioned remark 
of Hegesippus, observes : “I shall not oppose any thing 
against this testimony ; but shall only say, that, if the 
enemy, immediately upon the setting of these stars of 

* EUSEBIUS, Eccles. Hist. lib. iii. cap. XXxii, 

+ Ibid, cap. xxxiv. 
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the church, their presence and light being scarcely shut 
in, had yet the boldness presently to fall to sowing his 
evil seed; how much more had he the opportunity of 
doing this, in those ages which were further removed 
from their times ; when as (the sanctity and simplicity 
of these great teachers of the world having now by little 
and little vanished out of the memories of men) human 
inventions and new fancies began to take place! So 
that we may conclude that, even supposing the first ages 
of Christianity have not been altogether exempt from 
alteration in doctrine, yet they are much more free from 
it than the succeeding ages can pretend to be, and are 
therefore consequently to be preferred to them in all 
respects ; it being here something like what the poets 
have fancied of the four ages of the world, when the 
succeeding age always came short of the former.’’* 

Bishop Warburton, in his introduction to Julian, says, 
“Though the gross corruptions of Popery were certainly 
later than the third, fourth, and fifth centuries; yet, the 
seeds of them being then sown, and beginning to pullulate, 
it was but too plain there was hold enough for a skilful 
debater to draw the fathers to his own side, and make 
them water the sprouts they had been planting.” 

Dr. Haweis gives the following account of the church, 
A.D. 150 :— 

*‘The church, as a body, had generally continued 
a spiritual church, walking in the light of truth, and 
under the influence of the Holy Ghost. Philosophy had 
scarcely yet begun to introduce .its debasing mixtures ; 
nor had the teachers presumed to be affectedly wise above 
what is written. No insolence of public excommunica- 
tion by any episcopal authority had yet appeared ; much 
less had any foreign bishop of another church dared to 
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thunder out his anathemas. Christians were too much 
taken up with the weightier matters of salvation to quar- 
rel and excommunicate each other about the day on 
which Easter should be kept; or the nicety of definitions 
respecting matters, of which words are incapable of con- 
veying distinct ideas, because they relate to the incom- 
prehensible God, and his mode of subsistence : these had 
not yet been introduced. The flood-gates were, how- 
ever, now opening, and ready to deluge the Christian 
church. Error and persecution werd about to drive the 
woman with the man-child into the wilderness, where, 
though existing, they were to be hid for a time, and 
times, and half a time.’’* 

The Rev. John Wesley, having given some melancholy 
proofs of the progress of error and evil in the church in 
the age following that of the apostles, proceeds to say, 
*‘ It is true that, during this whole period,” during the 
first three centuries, ‘‘ there were intermixed longer or 
- shorter seasons wherein true Christianity revived. The 
apostolic spirit returned, and many ‘counted not their’ 
lives dear unto themselves, so they might finish their 
course with joy.’ Persecution never did, never could, 
give any lasting wound to genuine Christianity. But 
the greatest it ever received, the grand blow which was 
struck at the very root of that humble, gentle, patient 
love which is the fulfilling of the Christian law, the 
whole essence of true religion, was struck in the fourth 
century by Constantine the Great, when he called himself 
a Christian, and poured in a flood of riches, honours, 
and power upon the Christians, more especially upon the 
clergy. Then ‘ the mystery of iniquity’ was no more 
hid, but stalked abroad in the face of the sun. ‘Then, 
not the golden, but the iron, age of the church com- 
menced ; then one might truly say, 

* “ History of the Church of Christ,” vol. i. p. 160. 
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‘ At once in that unhappy age broke in 
All wickedness, and every deadly sin: 
Truth, modesty, and love fled far away, 
And force and thirst of gold claim’d universal sway.’ 


*« And this is the event which most Christian expositors 
mention with such triumph! Yea, which some of them 
suppose to be typified in the Revelation, by the ‘ New 
Jerusalem coming down from heaven.’ Rather say, that 
it was the coming of Satan and all his legions from the 
bottomless pit: seeing, from that very time, he hath set 
up his throne over the face of the whole earth, and 
reigned over the Christian as well as the Pagan world 
with hardly any control! Historians, indeed, gravely 
tell us of nations, in every century, who were by such 
and such (saints without doubt!) converted to Chris- 
tianity ; but still these converts practised all kind of abo- 
minations, exactly as they did before ; no way differing, 
either in their tempers or in their lives, from the nations 
that were still called Heathens. Such has been the 
deplorable state of the Christian church from the time 
of Constantine till the Reformation.’’* 

We have furnished these extracts to prepare our 
readers for the conclusion to which, from a wide range 
of reading on the subject, we have been irresistibly con- 
ducted; namely, that, although the gracious influence of 
the Spirit of God was still continued to the church, 
which preserved in many individuals a measure of spirit- 
ual life, yet melancholy proofs abound that in the 
third and fourth centuries this was fearfully resisted, 
if not generally discountenanced; while the pernicious 
errors which had begun to shoot up in the times of the 
apostles, had now acquired such force as not only to 
pollute the internal character, but also to affect the 
external appearance, of the church. 


* WESLEY’s Works, vol. vi. pp. 245—-247, 1840, 12mo. 
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We now proceed to ascertain the progress of this 
error, until it was fully developed and matured. And we 
call attention, 

First, to that departure from the truth by which a 
party in the church arrogated to itself an unreasonable 
elevation, until, at length, it laid claim to attributes and 
honours which alone truly belong unto God. 

Our readers will recollect that this is one of the 
elements of Antichristian error, which appears to be 
plainly predicted in holy scripture; and it is certainly 
one of such an heinous and aggravated character, as 
renders its investigation deeply painful ; and the more so, 
because a moment’s consideration of the matter must con- 
vince us, that if this fearful charge can be substantiated 
against any class of persons, it must apply to those who 
profess to be ministers of the gospel of Christ. We 
enter, therefore, upon a consideration of this particu- 
lar with seriousness and anxiety; and under a full 
assurance, that the subject is of such a nature as to 
require clear and indisputable proof. Nothing short of 
this ought to lead us for a moment to make the allegation 
to which we have referred. 

Before we enter upon direct evidence, we may call 
attention to the important circumstance which we noticed 
on a preceding page; namely, that Christ specially and 
repeatedly inculcated humility and love, as the prominent 
features of mind which should characterize his minis- 
ters ; and that, after his resurrection, the apostles fully 
exemplified these graces in their own conduct ; and, re- 
iterating the command of Christ, enjoined the same spirit 
and conduct on their successors. 

We presume that every serious reader of the New Tes- 
tament, whatever theory of ministerial ordination he may 
hold, will readily admit that ministers of the gospel, as 
appointed by Christ, and as exhibited to our view in the 
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writings and practice of the apostles and their coadjutors, 
were mainly charged with the teaching and enforcing of 
certain principles of belief which all men were alike called 
upon to receive, and which, when once received, gave to 
each a common way of access unto God. It must also be 
admitted by every candid reader of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
that the ministers of the Christian church did not long 
continue to occupy this purely scriptural position. But 
it is very remarkable, that every step of this departure 
from the primitive simplicity of gospel truth was, 
according to the tenor of the prophecies which have 
passed under our review, characterized by a deeper seein 
sion of purity. 

In the second century ‘certain Christians, either 
through a desire of imitating the nations among whom 
they lived, or in consequence of a natural propensity to 
a life of austerity, were induced to maintain, that Christ 
had established a double rule of sanctity and virtue, for 
two different orders of Christians. Of these rules the 
one was ordinary, the other extraordinary; the one a 
lower dignity, the other more sublime ; the one for per- 
sons in the active scenes of life, the other for those who, 
in a sacred retreat, aspired after the glory of a celestial 
state. They gave the name of ‘ precepts’ to those laws that 
were universally obligatory upon all orders of men; and 
that of ‘counsels’ to those that related to Christians of 
a more sublime rank.’’* 

This conceit, which evidently arose from an undue 
reference to the maxims of heathen philosophy, soon 
produced a large amount of error and evil in the church ; 
but it was not left to operate alone ; for, about the same 
time, the doctors of the church adopted and taught the 
people ‘‘that the ministers of the Christian church suc- 


* MosHeEtm’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” vol. i. p. 193. 
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ceeded to the character, rights, and privileges of the 
Jewish priesthood ; and this persuasion was a new source 
of honour and profit to the sacred order. This notion 
was propagated with industry some time after the reign 
of Adrian, when the second destruction of Jerusalem had 
extinguished among the Jews all hopes of seeing their 
government restored to its former lustre, and their 
country arising out of ruins. And, accordingly, the 
bishops considered themselves as invested with a rank 
and character similar to those of the high priest among 
the Jews; while the presbyters represented the priests, 
and the deacons the Levites. The errors to which this 
assumption gave rise, were many ; and one of its imme- 
diate consequences was, the establishment of a greater 
difference between the Christian pastors and their flock 
than the genius of the gospel seems to admit.” * 

These elements soon led to lax and unguarded language 
on certain vitally-important points, and to unjustifiable 
' assumption, and even ambition, on the part of some 
Christian ministers. About the close of the second cen- 
tury, Ireneeus used expressions which were calculated to 
produce an impression that the eucharist was put in 
the place of the sacrifices under the law. It is true, he 
guards himself from misconception, by saying, ‘The 
altar is in heaven; for thither do we direct our prayer 
and our offering.’ Still, this language, when used in 
connexion with the opinions which have been noticed, 
tended, although by slow degrees, to turn away the 
simple-minded from the purity of the faith. 

As years rolled on, these elements acquired a firmer 
hold on the minds of men, and exercised a greater influ- 
ence on ministerial teaching. ‘Tertullian is a striking 
instance. This father speaks of marriage as at least in 


* MosneEim’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” vol. i. p. 180. 
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some measure sinful ; states distinctly that the command 
to “increase and multiply” is abolished ; and shows that 
in his day the notion—that celibacy was meritorious, and 
matrimony a discredit, and that especially to ministers of 
religion—had gained considerable ground in the church. 
At the same time he clearly shows that scriptural views 
of the true character of ministers and people had not 
become extinct; for not only he, but also Justin Martyr 
and Irenzeus speak of all Christians as priests, on account 
of the freedom and holy confidence with which they are 
entitled to approach God in faith and prayer. Tertullian 
concludes, that “in case of necessity any Christian could 
baptize, or consecrate the elements used in the Lord’s 
supper, in the absence of the minister. But even Tertul- 
han himself sometimes departs from the simplicity of these 
principles, and gives us to understand that Christian 
ministers are priests (such as the Jewish) in an exclusive 
sense ; thus paving the way for the establishment of a 
false claim, by which the governors and teachers of the 
Christian church arrogated to themselves peculiar gifts 
and privileges unknown to the early church, mcluding 


the sole power of offering to God an awful but fictitious 


sacrifice.” * ; 
Thus, even at the end of the second century, had the 
ministers of religion begun to take a false position: and 
this was greatly extended in the following age. It 
taught, that bishops should be regarded as immediately 
appointed by Christ himself; and, consequently, we hear 
Cyprian speaking of the “‘ vigour of episcopacy, and the 
majestic and divme power of governing the church ;” + 
and, some time later, Basil states, “that he who presides is 


nothing less than one who sustains the person of the 


* RIDDLE’s ‘Christian Antiquities,” p. 70. 
+ Cyprian. Epist. 59. 
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Saviour,” one who occupies his place, 6 rod Swripos 
Umeyay wporwmroy. 

We must also remember that the title, “vicar of 
Christ,” is not in itself a Popish invention: it was 
anciently given to many or to all bishops: it was Popish 
pride to appropriate the designation exclusively to the 
bishop of Rome. 

Thus early, and even amid the fires of persecution, did 
the church forget the apostolic injunction: ‘Feed the 
flock of God which is among you; neither as being lords 
over God’s heritage.” (1 Peter v. 2, 3.) 

As this spiritof clerical assumption proceeded, it was 
marked and fed by an increasing superstitious respect 
for sacramental ordinances. ‘‘The administration of the 
sacraments, or at least of the eucharist, was the inviolable 
prerogative of priests; and these symbols, rather than 
the great principles they held forth, were insisted upon 
as of vital energy: it was upon touching, tasting, hand- 
ling, the material elements, or upon being duly touched 
and handled by the dispensers of ‘the awful mysteries,’ 
that eternal life depended. Not to have been washed 
in the laver of regeneration, not to eat of the divine 
flesh, not to drink the blood, not to be anointed with the 
oil of remission, was to perish everlastingly. Salvation and 
perdition turned, not upon the condition of the heart 
in God’s sight ; but upon having a share of the conse- 
crated fluid or solid matter, which the priest might 
bestow or might refuse.”’ * 

It is curious to mark the early developement of the 
spirit which was rapidly growing up among ministers of 
the church under those influences. In the second cen- 
tury arose what has been called “the heresy of Monta- 
nus,” but which, there is great reason to believe, was 


* “Spiritual Despotism,” p, 195. 
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nothing more than a revival of apostolical Christianity.* 
This soon spread extensively in Asia, and even reached 
Africa and Europe. ‘Tertullian was himself one of them. 
The bishops of Asia met, investigated, and condemned 
the party as heretics, expellmg Montanus, Maximilia, 
and Theodotus from the church. The reasons for this 
course of conduct, summed up under fourteen heads, 
have been handed down to us. We give the first two 
and the last: “1. That the spirit of Montanus, and of his 
prophets, could not be the Spirit of Christ, because it 
was not the spirit of the church. 2. The spirit of these 
prophets could not be the Spirit that was in the apostles 
of Christ, because it could not bring the least proof of its 
being communicated from them, the said apostles, or 
from any that received it from them. 14. The authority 
of that spirit could not be divine, which was for encou- 
raging private persons to set up a new order of discipline 
in the church, how good and holy soever in itself, and 
thereby despising an authority in the rulers of it, which 
was certainly divine.” + We have here no careful com- 
parison of the alleged heresy with the doctrines of the 
Bible ; but, on the contrary, the rulers of the church 
proceed on the principle, that ‘‘ we are right, and what 
is contrary to us, is wrong;”’ and on this vicious foun- 
dation they pronounce an expulsion from the church. 
It is obvious, that a similar course would have excommu- 
nicated Isaiah, Jeremiah, and other prophets of the Old 
Testament, and must certainly prevent the restoration of 
any church that has suffered declension. 

In the third century, the assumption of the clerical 
order was greatly promoted by the authority exercised by 
bishops. For as the bishop in an ordinary town exer- 


* WESLEY’s “ Journal,’? Aug. 15th, 1750. 
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cised authority over the presbyteres of the church, so the 
bishop of the metropolis of a country assumed an autho- 
rity over other bishops ; as was the case with Cyprian in 
Africa. And thus the monarchical principle was intro- 
duced into the government of the church. The ‘bishop 
of the great metropolis began to claim, and was generally 
admitted to hold, a certain priority of dignity above his 
Fellows ; for equality respecting order and office was yet 
jealously maintained by the episcopal band. And, there- 
fore, when Stephen, bishop of Rome, issued his mandate 
respecting the baptism of heretics, Cyprian rebuked his 
insolence with ‘equal indignation and contempt; but 
whilst the bishops watched with jealousy the ambitious 
encroachments of their companions in office, each endea- 
voured to extend his claims successfully in his own 
church ; and was supported by the spirit of the corps in 
his pretensions. They assumed every day more of abso- 
lute rule in their own sees, trenching upon the rights of 
the presbyters, and excluding the interference of the 
faithful. These were now taught implicit obedience, and 
heard the constant warnings of the deadly crime of 
resisting episcopal authority, seated upon the throne of 
God, and claiming divine right and submission.” * 

The ruling orders of the church stood in this position, 
when an event occurred which completely revolutionized 
the religious condition of the world. Hitherto Chris- 
tianity had been alternately furiously persecuted, and 
tacitly tolerated; but in the beginning of the fourth 
century, Constantine the Great obtained the empire, and 
publicly recognised the establishment of the Christian 
religion. This event placed wealth and honour within 
the reach of the ministers of God. The temples of 
Heathenism were closed, and power and patronage were 
showered upon the church. 

* Dr, HawEts’s “ History of the Church,” vol. i, p. 251. 
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But wealth and honour were not the only favours 
obtained by the clergy: they gained a large accession 
of rank and power. When Christianity was adopted as 
the religion of the Roman empire, its ministers were con- 
sidered as occupying the place of those heathen priests 
whos2 superstitions were now abandoned; and as the 
heathen emperors held the title and office of pontifex 
maximus, or ‘great pontiff” of Roman Heathenism; 
so, inthe year 325, Constantine, under the same title, 
assumed a position at the head of the Christian clergy.* 
This relation of the ministers of the church to the crown 
contributed greatly to exalt the episcopal dignity, and 
served to justify the interference of the emperor in eccle- 
siastical councils, and in the nomination of bishops. 
The natural tendency of all this alteration was to make 
the ruling powers of the church more earthly and arro- 
gant ; for, not only did the bishops thus obtain many 
important immunities and privileges of a civil character, 
but, the pompous sacrifices of Heathenism being now 
abolished, and their splendid temples being closed, a 
powerful impulse was given to the Christian cause, that 
it might advance, and occupy the vacant place in the 
public estimation. Costly edifices were then erected, and 
the services of the church were conducted on a rapidly- 
increasing scale of imposing grandeur. Among the acts 
of Constantine which tended to exalt the clergy, we may 
notice the law by which he bestowed upon the church all 
the goods of the late martyrs who had died without 
heirs, and especially the famous edict published at Rome, 
July 3rd, A.p. 322, by which he gave full liberty to per- 
sons of all ranks to leave by will as great a part of their 
estates as they pleased to the church. The effect of this 
decree was to enrich the superior clergy, in all the prin- 


* We have here the origin of the theory by which the sovereign 
claims to be the head of a national church. 
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eipal cities of the empire, in a very short space of time. 
The bishops, who had the disposal of these funds, ac- 
quired still further distinction and influence by having to 
judge in civil causes. This practice prevailed to a consi- 
derable extent. Even the interference of the state in the 
affairs of the church evidently tended to increase the 
power of the prelates. Constantine convoked councils, 
and presided in them. He elevated bishops, composed 
contentions, constituted judges in ecclesiastical causes, 
deposed the contumacious clergy, and made laws in reli- 
gious rites; and what was thus effected by sovereign 
authority, was afterward attempted and accomplished by 
the force of episcopal power. 

Yet, although in the fifth century the bishops admit- 
ted the supreme jurisdiction of the emperor over the 
church, a fact which Socrates fully grants; * still the 
bishop of Rome, who, from the fact of his presiding over 
the church in the imperial city, had always been regarded 
with special respect, now began to assume a measure of 
authority over other prelates. Innocent contended for 
the right of the bishop of Rome to hear appeals; and 
Zosimus endeavoured to maintain this claim at the ex- 
pense of truth and honour. This bishop, anxious to 
obtain some general authority over the church, forged 
certain canons as belonging to the council of Nice, “ and 
frequently quoted them as such in the councils m Africa, 
which, notwithstanding, after a long and diligent search, 
could never yet be found in any of the authentic copies 
of the said council.” + And_again, the legates of Leo, in 
the year 451, in the midst of the council of Chalcedon, 
quoted “the sixth canon of the council of Nice in these 
words, ‘ That‘ the church of Rome always had the pri- 
macy,’ words which are no more found in any Greek 


* Preface, lib. v. 
+ Date “ On the right Use of the Fathers.” 
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copies of the councils, than are those other pretended 
canons of pope Zosimus.” * 

It is curious, and, if our limits allowed, it would be 
interesting to show, that, while the whole tenor of eccie- 
siastical policy tended to the attainment of power, it 
gaye in various circumstances intimations that Rome was 
its destined centre and seat; and that, whilst numerous 
agents and influences were successively engaged, we 
perceive, amid a wide diversity of means, a marvellous 
unity of object. We give one instance. In the sixth 
century we find Gregory, bishop of Rome, introducing 
several heathen observances into Christian worship, and 
adopting various innovations which were calculated to 
increase the power of the priesthood. Yet when Gregory 
observed that the bishop of Constantinople was, as well 
as himself, frequently styled ‘universal bishop,” he vehe- 
mently declaimed against the application of this title 
to any prelate. It will be necessary to quote his precise 
language, as it is important: ‘‘I am bold to say,” says 
he, ‘‘ that whoever uses or affects the style of ‘ universal 
bishop,’ has the pride and character of Antichrist, and is, 
in some manner, his harbinger in this haughty quality of 
mounting himself above the rest of his order. And, 
indeed, both the one and the other seem to split upon 
the same rock. For, as pride makes Antichrist strain his 
pretensions up to Godhead, so whoever is ambitious to 
be called the only or universal prelate prefers himself to 
a distinguishing superiority, and rises as it were upon the 
ruins of the rest.” + 

We direct special attention to these sentiments of Gre- 
gory, as they so nearly accord with our own, and so 
evidently justify the line of research which we are now 
pursuing. 

* DariL LE “ On the right Use of the Fathers,” p. 44. 
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In the course of political events, a circumstance 
occurred which greatly conduced to foster the pride and 
promote the power of the bishop of Rome: this was the 
removal of the seat-of government from Rome to Con- 
stantinople. By preventing a close supervision of eccle- 
slastical measures, and by removing from the eyes of the 
people every authority which could possibly compete 
with episcopal power, this contributed to its further 
extension. . 

We have now to state a fact which almost exceeds 
belief. Notwithstanding the plain, positive, and sensible 
declaration of Gregory on the subject of episcopal supre- 
macy, will it be credited that, two years after his death, 
the title of ‘‘ universal bishop ” was actually published in 
a Roman synod, with the words now used in the Bulls of 
the pope, ‘‘ We willand command?” * This privilege was 
obtained as a favour from the emperor Phocas, who had 
trayelled to the throne through a series of the foulest 
erimes, but whose murderous elevation was hailed by the 
bishop of Rome as an auspicious event. This indulgence 
or privilege, which was pretended to be granted by the 
emperor Phocas, was, however, soon converted into a 
divine right. To the title the bishops of Rome speedily 
joined authority: ‘Assuming themselves to be the suc- 
cessors of Peter, they claimed universal dominion in the 
church, and even universal temporal power.’ + We 
shall, in the sequel, give further startling proofs of the 
reality and extent of this ecclesiastical arrogance ; but we 
pause here to insist on a plain and obvious particular. 
We have hastily and rapidly followed the course of 
clerical assumption from the time of the apostles to the 
seventh century, and have now arrived at the point 
which, although it is not in fact the climax, is neverthe- 
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less an assumption of power which, in the judgment of 
one of the most eminent of the bishops of Rome, was so 
strikingly characteristic of Antichrist as to justify the 
application of this fearful appellative to the party who 
dared put forth such claims. 

This pretension to temporal power did not long remain 
a dead letter. In the beginning of the eighth century, 
the condition of the French government called it into 
vigorous exercise. At this time Childeric III. reigned 
over the Franks. He appears to have been a weak and 
indolent prince; while his minister, Pepin, with the 
simple title of ‘‘ mayor of the palace,”’ was remarkable for 
talent and energy, and possessed, in reality, the royal 
power and authority; but, not content with this, he 
wished also to have the titles and honours of sovereignty. 
For this purpose Pepin assembled the states of the realm, 
who, although devoted to his interest, gave it as their 
opinion that, before the reigning monarch was dethroned, 
the bishop of Rome should be consulted as to the lawful- 
ness of such an act. This was done, the inquiry being 
framed according to their own view of the case; and to 
this the prelate sent a favourable answer. Upon this, 
the unhappy king was stripped of his royalty without 
opposition, and the usurping minister was seated upon 
the throne in his stead. ‘The decision of this pontiff was 
confirmed by his successor, who, having, in consequence 
of the unsettled state of Italy, travelled into France, 
A.D. 754, to solicit assistance against the Lombards, 
when there, dissolved the obligation of the oath of fide- 
lity.and allegiance which Pepin had sworn to Childeric, 
and violated by his usurpation. 

The bishop of Rome at this time also adopts the 
Jewish practice of anointing a sovereign with oil at his 
coronation. ‘The Roman bishop, to make Pepin’s title to. 
the crown as sacred as possible, anointed and crowned 
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him, with his wife and two sons, for the second time. 
Here we observe another stride in the progress of papal 
power, and an instance of its influence on popular rights. 
The only plea for Pepin’s usurpation is the assumption 
that he was chosen by the nation to govern them, in 
preference to a weak and incompetent monarch; and as 
the sovereignty of the Franks was originally elective, this 
argument has some plausibility ; but if in this instance 
of Pepin, the pope promoted and ratified the popular choice 
in the case of his sons, itis evident that the recognition. and 
anointing of the pope became a substitute for election ; 
and thus the popular rights were abolished, almost at the 
moment when they had been most strongly asserted. 
Royalty and Popery gained, but not im equal propor- 
tions; for although the principles of divine right and 
inheritance by descent were established for kings, the 
higher power of pronouncing on these rights was reserved 
for the pontiffs. 

The Frankish kings were not ungrateful. Pepin and, 
after him, his greater son and successor Charlemagne 
raised the bishops of Rome to the rank of temporal 
princes, by successively investing them with the govern- 
ment of the Greek exarchate of Ravenna, the kingdom of 
Lombardy, and the state of Rome. It is true, those 
services at the time were not acknowledged to their full 
extent; for, ‘‘to secure these acquisitions, the pontiffs 
had recourse to a more daring fraud than any they had 
yet perpetrated. A forged deed was produced, purport- 
ing to be a donation from the first Christian emperor, 
Constantine, to the successors of St. Peter, of the sove- 
reignty over Rome, Italy, and the western provinces. 
Thus the gift of the French monarch was made to appear 
the restitution of ancient possessions; and the temporal 
power of the popes, while yet in its infancy, was invested 
with the sanction of remote antiquity. It is useless to 
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expose the falsehood of this audacious forgery, which is 
now condemned by even the most bigoted writers of the 
Romish church ; but in its day it was universally received 
as valid, and was long regarded as the legal instrument 
by which the Papal power was established.” * 

We have followed the most prominent events in this 
rapid sketch, and have been conducted from the first 
assumption of unreasonable power on the part of the 
Christian ministry, until we find this order of persons 
as a body possessed of an amazing extent of authority 
and influence, and their head seated as a king among the 
princes of this worid. Yet we must confess, that even 
this does not fully come up to the letter of the predic- 
tions and descriptions of holy scripture. We have met 
with ambition and arrogance, fraud and falsehood ; but 
we have not as yet seen sufficient to justify those strong 
expressions of blasphemy, and that remarkable declara- 
tion that he ‘‘exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped ; so that he as God sitteth in 
the temple of God, showing himself that he is God.” 
(2 Thess. ii. 4.) We admit, we have furnished nothing 
as yet to justify the application of this language to the 
subject of our inquiry; and we may further readily 
allow, that this language appears to be so strong and 
extensive, as almost to preclude the possibility of our 
finding a counterpart in any of the purposes or actions of 
mankind. We will, however, pursue our course; and, 
as we have found the ministers of Him who declared, 
“My kingdom is not of this world,” bending all the 
energies of a corrupt policy to obtain the honours and 
powers of an earthly kingdom ; so we may find that this 
same ambitious disposition, rolling onward unchecked, 
may have at length produced such a blasphemous ascrip- 


* “ History of Popery,” p. 20. 8vo. London, Parker, 1838. 
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tion of divine attributes as are distinctly portrayed in the 
language of the text. 

It must be observed that we confine ourselves to a 
statement of facts. If it had been necessary to account 
for the various agencies and influences which produced 
this state of things, we should be led into an investiga- 
tion of the state of society, and have to remark on the 
decline and disorganization of the political and military 
resources of Europe. We must not attempt this, 
although we may briefly observe, that it was under the 
pressure of the feudal system that the organization of 
Popery was completed and defined; opposed both to 
princes and emperors, it was thrown for support entirely 
on the people. By its numerous gradations of rank, the 
church of the middle ages linked itself with every class of 
the community; its bishops were the companions of 
princes; its priests claimed reverence in the baronial 
hall; and its preaching friars and monks brought conso- 
lation to the cottage of the suffering peasant. Great as 
were the vices of individuals, the organization of the 
clerical body continued respectable; and this was an 
immense advantage, when every other portion of civilized 
society was a mass of confusion. When the distinction 
of caste was rigidly established in all the political forms 
of social life, the church scarcely knew any aristocracy 
but that of talent. Once received into holy orders, the 
serf lost all traces of his bondage: he was not merely 
raised to an equality with his former lord, but he could 
aspire to dignities which threw those of temporal princes 
into the shade. The clerical was thus identified with the 
popular cause; and the bulk not only received the claims 
of the priesthood, but gave them additional extension. 
While, on the one hand, the church was supported by 
the suffrages of the population, and, on the other, by the 
institution of celibacy, the entire body of the clergy 
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became one immense and united band, devoted to the 
advancement of their common interest. By this arrange- 
ment the priesthood were forced to sacrifice the noblest 
and best of human feelings ; they were denaturalized, cut 
off from the influences of social life; the church became 
the country and home of every person that embraced 
the ecclesiastical profession. After ordination, the priest 
and the bishop were no longer Germans, Spaniards, or 
Englishmen ; they were Romans; ministers and peers of a 
mighty empire, that claimed the dominion of the whole 
globe. Like the envoy or minister of any foreign 
government, a member of the Romish hierarchy observes 
the laws of the state in which his master may have 
placed him, and respects for a time the authority of the 
local magistrates; but his order is his country, the pon- 
tiff is his sovereign, of whose public care the welfare and 
honour of the clergy are the appropriate objects. 

These statements will, in some measure, serve to 
account for the existence of the facts which we shall now 
submit in rapid succession. In June, 1073, Hildebrand, 
who had previously signalized himself as the most 
talented and most daring promoter of Papal authority, 
was chosen pope by the title of Gregory VII. Soon after 
his election, he involved himself in a quarrel with the 
emperor; and three years afterward he assembled a 
council at Rome, when several important ecclesiastical 
constitutions were passed, which form the basis of the 
political system of Popery. The most important of the 
series are the following :— 

«That the Roman pontiff alone can be called ‘uni- 
versal,’ , 

«That he alone has a right to depose bishops. 

«That his legates have a right to preside over all 
bishops assembled in a general council. 

«That the pope can depose absent prelates. 
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‘That he alone has a right to use imperial ornaments. 
«That princes are bound to kiss his feet, and his only. 
**That he has a right to depose emperors. 

«That no synod or council, without his commission, 
can be called general. 

“That no book can be called canonical without his 
authority. 

«That his sentence can be annulled by none; but that 
he may annul the decrees of all. 

**That the Roman church has been, is, and will con- 
tinue, infallible. 

“That whoever dissents from the Romish church 
ceases to be a Catholic Christian. 

“And, that subjects may be absolved from their alle- 
giance to wicked princes.” * 

Here we haye certainly an amount of assumption 
which the world never before saw claimed by prince or 
prelate. Infallibility ! what is this but a divine attri- 
bute? Who that is human is free from error? And this 
claim of infallibility for the pope, or the Romish church, 
evidently involves a blasphemous ascription of the divine 
attribute. But, not only is infallibility here claimed ; 
the power of controlling and coercing every other autho- 
rity is insisted on with equal force. The pope not only 
asserts a supremacy over the church, but he also claims 
to have a power to depose emperors, and to. bring princes 
to kiss his feet ; while he holds in his keeping the alle- 
giance of all subjects to their sovereigns, claiming the 
religious right to absolve them from their oaths of 
allegiance to princes, whom he may call ‘wicked.’ This 
is not merely an inference from other acts and claims: it 
was put prominently forward; for Gregory added a blas- 
phemous claim of right, as Christ’s vicar on earth, and 
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inheriter of his visible throne. This surely approaches, as 
nearly as it is possible for any temporal authority to do, 
to an ascription of divine power. 

But the authority claimed was not altogether of a 
temporal character. In addition to the errors which we 
have noticed respecting sacramental efficacy, transub- 
stantiation, which had previously been obscurely hinted 
at, was about this time prominently set forth; and its 
effect was to place an undefined, but enormous, power 
in the hands of the priest. ‘‘ The confessor of the queen 
of Spain is said to have rebuked the opposition of a 
nobleman, by saying, ‘You should respect the man who 
every day has your God in his hands, and your queen at 
his feet,’ ”” * 

These principles produced a corresponding course of 
action, which speedily carried the blasphemous ambition 
of Rome to the full length of the predictions of scripture. 
We can only add a few facts which will fully establish 
this point. 

Clement II., in one of his epistles, commands that 
every knee on earth should bend to the Roman church. 
He asserts, “that at his will the gate of heaven was 
opened and shut, and that, if any one, instigated by the 
devil, opposed himself to the Roman see, that man should 
be excommunicated, bound by an anathema, and given 
over to eternal death.” 

Alexander deposed Harold, and made a gift of the 
kingdom of England to William, duke of Normandy. 
The issue is thus recorded by Baronius: ‘‘ As the war 
was begun by William under the auspices of the pope, so 
it had a happy success by the favour of the Roman 
pontiff, who ruled in heaven.” 

Pope Innocent III. prohibited the translation of the 
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scriptures, and the reading of them in any vernacular 
language. By degrees they were banished from the 
pulpit, from schools, from religious writings, from the 
laity, and, lastly, from the clergy. But the crowning 
feature of the blasphemous assumption was the arrogant 
pretension to set a price upon sin, and to sell pardons or 
indulgences. ‘This power was pretended to be held by 
the pope alone. Sin of any description could be pardoned 
for money. 

All these pretensions served to increase the arrogance 
of the popes. Alexander III. commanded the Roman 
consuls to take the oath of fidelity to him at his feet. 
When the emperor Frederick attempted to resist his 
tyrannical demands, the pope excommunicated him, and 
compelled his submission; and when the prostrate sove- 
reign lay at his feet, the haughty pontiff placed his foot 
upon his neck, and repeated the words of the Psalmist, 
«Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder: the young 
lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under feet.” 
(Psalm xci. 13.) 

In the thirteenth century transubstantiation was 
declared an article of faith ; and thus a mysterious power, 
even that of creating a god, was blasphemously supposed 
to reside in the priest. The measure of priestly pride 
was now; nearly full; human language forbade further 
progress. Pope Innocent ITI. said, that he was the bride- 
groom of the church, and that she was his bride; and 
he allowed others to say of him, ‘‘ We have received from 
his fulness, that the pope was mediator between God and 
man.” 

Clement IV. claimed a right to present to every 
benefice in the world, and assumed a plenary power over 
all churches, persons, and dignities whatsoever. 

Martin IV. permitted the Sicilian ambassadors to fall 
down before him, and to address him in these words: 
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“QO lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us, and give us peace!” 

We have now recorded sufficient proofs of arrogance 
and blasphemy ; and we entreat a serious attention to 
the result. The holy scriptures evidently “predict the 
rising of a party or a person in the church, that should 
proceed in the assumption of power and dignity until, 
even in the temple of God, he should “ exalt himself 
above all that is called God or is worshipped,” and thus 
blasphemously ascribe to himself the attributes of Deity. 
We select the facts which have been narrated from an 
innumerable mass of similar information, and offer them 
as a striking fulfilment of these predictions. We have 
traced the progress of arrogant assumption in the church 
from its rise in the first century, through the most 
prominent manifestations of its existence and progress, 
until we find it fully developed in the Papacy, claiming a 
religious authority never assumed in the world by any 
other party, and asserting a supreme and _ universal 
political power over every part of the world. 

It will be seen, that not only in one point, but in 
every one, Papal Rome stands out as the usurping anti- 
christian power. Antichrist was to exalt itself, speaking 
great things. Who ever in the world beside put forth 
such extravagant claims as the popes? Antichrist was 
to possess great power. Who ever assumed a right to 
confer or withdraw crowns and kingdoms, to coerce, and 
even trample upon, the mightiest emperors, except the 
popes? Antichrist was to be worshipped, and_blas- 
phemously to put himself in the place of God. Who ever 
demanded such reverential prostration, affected to sell the 
pardon of sin, and claimed such absolute power over the 
immortal destinies of the human soul, as the popes? In 
this respect, neither pagan nor Jewish priests approxi- 
mated to the assumptions of the Papacy. ‘They pro- 
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fessed to be the medium of access unto God; but they 
did not, like the pope, affect to give the priest a power 
over the human soul, either to send it to heaven, or to 
doom it to hell, at his will. In all these particulars, the 
fulfilment of the prophecies is complete: blasphemy is 
written on all the heads of the beast. In this respect we 
may boldly say,—and the saying is attested by the entire 
history of Popery, and of its relations to the world,— 
that the Papacy is Antichrist. 

Having followed out the evidence on this branch of 
the subject to its results, we proceed to another point. 
In our investigation of the scripture predictions, we 
discovered that a second prominent portion of Antichris- 
tian error respected the discountenance of marriage. 

Tt will be remembered, that on this subject our blessed 
Lord and his apostles spoke out most clearly; and the 
judgment and recommendation of Christianity given by 
them amounts to this: ‘‘ Let every woman have her own 
husband, and every man his own wife.” And these 
views were maintained, in all their purity, in the primi- 
tive church, perhaps during the first century. But soon 
afterwards erroneous opinions on this subject were intro- 
duced. We have already shown, that, in the second 
century, certain doctors of the Christian church taught, 
that Christ had established a double rule of sanctity and 
virtue ; one branch for those mixing in the ordinary 
pursuits of life, the other for persons who, retiring from 
the busy scenes of the world, and even its rational plea- 
sures, sought for a purely celestial felicity ; and that 
even Tertullian had imbibed and actually taught these 
opinions. In the following ages they became more 
general, and more influential. 

Even in the second century it appears to have 
obtained in the church, that no person who had been 
twice married after baptism could be either bishop, pres- 
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byter, or deacon. This notion seems to have arisen from a 
misapprehension of St. Paul’s direction, ‘‘ A bishop must 
be blameless, the husband of one wife,’’ which was gene- 
rally understood to mean ‘that if his wife die, he must 
not take another.” The council of Elvira in Spain, which 
was held a.p. 305, appears to have been the first which 
formally enacted decrees against marriage. But although 
the canons of this council prohibited the marriage of 
priests and deacons, they, at the same time, prove that, 
up to this period, marriage was open to all. The synod 
of Neo-Ceesarea, held about the same time, forbids pres- 
byters marrying after ordination ; yet such as were mar- 
ried before, were allowed to continue without censure. 
This error of the celibate went on exercising an in- 
fluence in the church. Du Pin, after examining the 
discipline of the fourth century, says, “The bishops, 
priests, and deacons were obliged to celibacy in the west ; 
which law was not established in the east.’ * ‘In the 
year 401 the fifth synod of Carthage ordained, ‘that 
bishops should have no association with their wives under 
pain of degradation,’ and that of Arles, held about 443, 
decreed in its second canon, ‘that no man be made 
a priest who is married, unless-he renounce the privileges 
of marriage.’ ”” + | 
_ Thus it is evident that this error was introduced into 
the church, and gradually acquired influence, especially 
over the minds of the clergy. If any proof were 
wanting of its pernicious, immoral, and decidedly irreli- 
gious effect, we might produce it in abundance; but the 
nature of the subject forbids it. We will only refer, 
and that briefly, to the information which Cyprian fur- 
nishes on the point. This father was bishop of Carthage, 
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and suffered martyrdom a.p. 258. He was consulted 
respecting the proper course of discipline to be pursued 
in regard to many who had, under the influence of the 
doctrines just hinted at, solemnly devoted themselves to 
Christ in holy virginity, but who were afterward found 
living in such intercourse with the other sex as brought 
great scandal upon their profession. Cyprian enters 
fully into the question, and exhibits such a picture of 
the morals of the church in this respect, as makes us 
blush for the profession of Christianity. He gives his 
opinion respecting those reputed virgins, who, notwith- 
standing their profession, had been found in disgraceful 
situations with men, and even with ministers of the 
church ; and exhibits a course of procedure at which we 
cannot even hint. Let any father of a family read his 
fourth epistle, (and none else should read it!) and he 
will be convinced to what an awful extent pollution had 
by this means been introduced into the church. 

Notwithstanding the existence of this ample evidence 
of its frightful effects, this unnatural institute was pro- 
moted, and still more fully bound on the consciences of 
the clergy. 

It must also be observed that, while celibacy was 
strongly recommended as the most holy and devoted way 
of living, and was solemnly enforced on the clergy, all 
those professing it were gradually drawn into more 
intimate union with the Papal authority. At first the 
monasteries were under the government of the bishop of 
the place where they stood; but afterward, when the 
Papal domination was at its height, the pope advised the 
monks to withdraw themselves and their possessions, 
from the jurisdiction of the bishops, and to place both 
under the surveillance of St. Peter. ‘‘ Hence it hap- 
pened that, from the time of Gregory VII., the number 
of monasteries that had received immunities, both from 
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the temporal authority of the sovereign, and the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the bishops, were multiplied beyond mea- 
sure throughout all Europe; and the rights of princes, 
together with the interests and privileges of the episcopal 
order, were violated and trampled upon, or rather en- 
grossed, to swell the growing despotism of the all-grasp- 
ing pontiffs.”? * 

Thus firmly was the ascetic principle identified with 
the Papacy, and in this manner did it contribute to its 
support. For, while celibacy in itself separated its pro- 
fessors from all the common interests and sympathies of 
social life; by this ingenious contrivance, the entire 
mass, from the pope to the meanest monk, were formed 
into one political association, and, spreading into all 
nations, contributed everywhere to consolidate and extend 
the enormous power of the pontificate. We have 
therefore another element of Antichristian error in the 
celibate ; and we have seen that, while it arose in the 
early ages of the church, and exercised a most pernicious 
influence on the moral character of the Christian commu- 
nities even so early as the third century; it was never- 
theless afterward identified with Papal assumption ; and 
precisely as the scripture predicted that forbidding to 
marry should characterize Antichrist, so did the establish- 
ment of this preposterous institution contribute to give 
a character to Popery. 

In our previous investigations, we ascertained that a 
third prominent particular of Antichristian error was the 
superstitious reverence or worship of heroes or demons. 

This point is explicity predicted, both by Daniel and 
St. Paul. We have already seen that this practice obtained 
among the heathen Greeks, and was sanctioned by the 
commendations of their most learned philosophers ; but it 
appears incredible that such practices should have a place 
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in the Christian church. Yet so it was. It may indeed 
be alleged, that mankind have, in every age, manifested a 
general tendency to regard with superstitious reverence 
those of their deceased fellow-men who, during their life- 
time, were eminently great or good. But it is evident that 
the Mosaic and the prophetic dispensations opposed a 
stern, animated, and uncompromising front of prohibition 
against this strong tendency of human nature. The 
ancient revelation was, in one word, a testimony against 
demon-worship, against superstition, and against every 
one of its specious pretexts. It must indeed be ad- 
mitted, that, in the early ages of the Jewish history, 
divine revelation and divine interposition were, together, 
unequal to counteract this depraved inclination of the 
human heart. Yet at length the lesson was learned ; and 
the Jews in the latter period of their history entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the law, considered as a 
witness against idolatry. 

Christianity, therefore, arose among a people saved 
from this error and was propagated by agents who had 
no tendency to this delusion. But when its triumphs ex- 
tended unto heathen nations, it had to enter the full tide 
of this disposition to demonolatry. We might indeed 
have thought, that the superior light and power which 
accompanied the revelation of gospel truth would fully 
counteract, not only this, but every other superstitious 
feeling of the human breast. And this was undoubtedly 
the case, when received in simplicity of heart, and with 
entire submission to the divine will. But when Christian 
teachers, looking away from the fact that the gos- 
pel was the dispensation of the Spirit, and derived its 
power from the perfection of its truth, and the mighty 
spiritual influence which attended its ministrations, be- 
came anxious to exhibit it, not only as it was revealed in 
the scriptures, but as offering advantages and gratifica- 
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tions far superior to Heathenism; when for this purpose 
heathen authors were studied and heathen rites and 
observances, under other names and associations, were 
transferred to the church; then the error of which we 
have been speaking, arose in all its evil influence ; and so 
great was its pernicious power, that it actually introduced 
idolatry into the sacred assembles of those who were 
called after the name of Christ. 

It may at first appear that Christianity, i in its spiritual 
ageression on the darkness of a sinful world, could 
furnish no characters who would obtain such a prominent 
elevation as the heroes of heathen antiquity ; but such 
were found abundantly in the noble army of martyrs. 
Alas, the almost infinite subtilty and malignity of hell! 
first, to prompt dark and vicious minds to perpetrate 
atrocious murders on the disciples of Jesus, and then to 
influence other members of the church to regard such 
persons with superstitious and even idolatrous reverence ! 

As early as the time of Constantine, the first Christian 
emperor, we find Eusebius, one of the best and most 
learned of the fathers, quoting and approving the opi- 
nions which, on a preceding page, we have shown was 
entertained by Hesiod and Plato, respecting demons ; 
and then adding: “These things are befitting upon the 
decease of the favourites of God, whom you may pro- 
perly call the champions of true religion: whence it is 
our custom to assemble at their sepulchres, and to make 
our prayers at them, and to honour their blessed souls.” 
Here we observe that Eusebius pointedly compares the 
saints and martyrs of Christianity with the demons of the 
Gentiles, and esteems them worthy of the same honour. 
The famous Antony, one of the founders of monastic 
‘institutions, gave it in charge to the monks, with his 
dying breath, “to take care and adhere to Christ in the 
first place, and then to the saints, that, after death, they 
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may receive you as friends and acquaintance into the 
everlasting tabernacles.”” His advice was followed; and 
the emperor Julian reproached the Christians for *‘ adding 
many new dead men to that ancient dead man. Jesus.” 
© All the fathers, almost, of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
contributed too much to the support and propagation of 
this superstition: and Theodoret in particular, having 
cited the same passages from Hesiod and Plato, reasons 
thus: ‘If, then, the poet hath called good men, after 
their decease, the deliverers and guardians of mortal 
men; and the best of philosophers hath confirmed the 
poet’s saying, and asserted that we ought to serve and 
adore their sepulchres ; why, I beseech you, sirs,’ (speak- 
ing to the Greeks,) ‘do you blame the things which are 
done by us? For such as were illustrious for piety, and 
for the sake thereof received martyrdom, we also name 
deliverers and physicians, not calling them demons, (let 
us not be so desperately mad,) but the friends and 
sincere servants of God.’ Here Theodoret plainly allows 
the thing ;” * and it is also evident from this language, 
that at this early period the church had begun to seek 
for precedents and patterns among the poets and philo- 
sophers of Heathenism, and to imitate them in their doc- 
trines and practices. 

But the father just quoted speaks more explicitly : as 
to the nature and extent of the reverence thus tendered 
to deceased martyrs. He adds: ‘ ‘They who are well pray 
for the continuance of health, and they who have been 
long sick pray for recovery; the barren also pray for 
children, and they who are to make a long journey desire 
them to be their companions and guides in the way: not 
going to them as gods, but applying to them as to divine 
men, and beseeching them to become intercessors for 
them with God;’ nay, he saith, ‘that the martyrs have 
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blotted out of the minds of men the memory of those 
who were called gods, whom he hath utterly abolished, 
and hath given their honour to the martyrs: for, instead 
of the feasts of Jupiter and of Bacchus, are now cele- 
brated the festivals of Peter, and Paul, and Thomas, and 
the other martyrs. Wherefore, seeing the advantage of 
honouring the martyrs, fly, O friends, from the error of 
the demons ; and, using the martyrs as lights and guides, 
pursue the way which leads directly to God.’ Here are 
the doctrines of demons evidently revived, only the name 
is altered, and the saints are substituted for the demons ; 
the divi, or deified men of the Christians, for the div2, or 
deified men of the Heathens. 

*«“Tbhe promoters of this worship were sensible that it 
was the same, and that the one succeeded to the other ; 
and as the worship is the same, so likewise is it per- 
formed with the same ceremonies, whether these ceremo- 
nies were derived from the same source of superstition 
common to the whole race of mankind, or were the 
direct copies of one another. ‘The burning of incense or 
perfumes on several altars, at one and the same time; 
the sprinkling of holy water, on going mto and coming 
out of places of worship; the lighting up of a great 
number of lamps and wax-candles in broad day-lght 
before the altars and statues of their deities; the hang- 
ing up of votive offerings and rich presents, as attestations 
of miraculous cures and deliverances from diseases and 
dangers; the canonization or deification of deceased 
worthies ; the assigning of distinct provinces or prefec- 
tures to departed heroes and saints; the worshipping 
and adoring of the dead in their sepulchres, shrines, and 
relics ; the consecrating and bowing down to images ; 
the attributing of miraculous powers and virtues to idols ; 
the setting up of little oratories, altars, and statues, in 
the streets and highways, and on the tops of mountains ; 
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the carrying of images and relics in pompous processions, 
with numerous lights, and with music and singing; 
. flagellations at solemn seasons, under the notion of 
penance; the making a sanctuary of temples and 
churches ; a great variety of religious orders and frater- 
nities of priests; the shaving of priests, or the tonsure, 
as it is called, on the crown of their heads; the imposing 
of celibacy, or vows of chastity, on the religious of both 
sexes ;—all these, and many more rites and ceremonies, 
are equally parts of Pagan and Popish superstition. Nay, 
the very same temples, the very same altars, the very 
same images, which once were consecrated to Jupi- 
ter and the other demons, are now re-consecrated to 
the Virgin Mary and the other saints. The very same 
titles and inscriptions are ascribed to both; the very 
same prodigies and miracles are related of these as of 
those. In short, the whole almost of Paganism is con- 
verted and applied to Popery; the one is manifestly 
formed upon the same plan and principles as the other ; 
so that there is not only a conformity, but even an uni- 
formity, in the worship of ancient and modern, of Hea- 
then and Christian Rome.’’* 

Such was the principle, progress, and result of the 
superstitious reverence for saints and martyrs, which was 
adopted by the ancient church, and afterward fully car- 
ried out in the practice of the Romish hierarchy, accord- 
ing to the judment of the eminent prelate from whom 
the preceding extracts are made. 

It would tax the time, and perhaps unsuitably ex- 
haust the patience, of the reader to go at length into this 
subject ; it will be sufficient to show, that as the Papal 
power increased, so it patronized and promoted, to the 
fullest extent, those idolatrous practices. In the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, prior to which time images 
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wf fathers had been. placed in the porch of the church of 
St. Sophia, by the emperor Justinian ; and many persons 
manifesting a disposition to pay them more reverential 
respect than appeared to be consistent with the teaching 
of holy scripture; Philippicus, emperor of the east, 
and John, patriarch of Constantinople, ordered them to 
be removed. Soon after this, pope Constantine took 
measures of an opposite character; and, having assem- 
bled a synod at Rome, he placed the discarded images in 
the porch of St.. Peter’s church. ‘This circumstance 
naturally produced a sharp contest about the use and 
worship of images. 

In a. p.. 726, the emperor Leo convoked a council, 
which issued an edict by which all veneration of images 
was condemned ; upon which Gregory IJ. of Rome reta- 
hated, excommunicated the emperor, and absolved his 
subjects from their oath of obedience. Pope Gregory ILI. 
followed in the same steps; and thus not only the ado- 
ration of saints and martyrs, but likewise the worship ef 
images, was established by the Roman church. Toward 
the latter end of the eighth century, the second council 
of Nice was held, in which the worship of images was 
sanctioned by imperial authority. Among other canons 
devised for carrying out this practice in the church, 
there was one which deserves particular attention, as 
showing the means that. were adopted to prevent the dis- 
semination of scriptural information on the subject. 
The ninth canon of this council ordains, *‘ That all the 
works made against images shall be put up in the palace 
of the patriarch of Constantinople among the heretical 
books. It threatens to depose or excommunicate those 
that shall conceal them.” The seventh forbids “bi- 
shops, upon pain of deposition, hereafter to consecrate 
a temple. without relics.’* The results of this proceed- 
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ing, as might have been expected, gave a mighty impulse 
to this superstition ; and we consequently find that in the 
following ages demon-worship, under another name, was 
abundantly prevalent in the church of Rome. This was 
indeed the fountain of it; for “the Pope monopolized 
the power of canonization, and whomsoever he would 
he created a saint, and commanded to be worshipped, 
(adorandum,) and to become a sort of tutelary deity.”* 
This is clearly laid down by the council of Trent, which 
determines “that the spirits of holy men reigning with 
Christ are to be venerated and invoked ; and that they 
offer prayers unto God for us: also, that it is good and 
lawful to pray to them, and to fly to their prayers, their 
help and aid through Christ the only Saviour and Re- 
deemer of men.”’+ — 

We shall not pursue this subject farther, except to 
show the extent to which this unscriptural worship was 
carried in the case of the Virgin Mary. The rise and 
progress of this superstitious practice is thus given by 
an eminent divine: ‘‘ After that the impiety of Nestorius 
had divided Christ, making two sons, and denying him 
to be God, who was born of the blessed Virgin; the 
church, to inculcate the catholic truth in the minds of 
the faithful, made mention of her in the churches, as 
well of the east as of the west, with this short form of 
words in Greek, Mapidu Ozorexos ; in Latin, Maria mater 
Dei ; that is, ‘Mary the mother of God.’ This being in- 
tended only for the honour of Christ, was, by little and 
little, communicated also to the mother, and finally 
applied to her alone. So when images began to multi- 
ply, Christ was painted as a babe in his mother’s arms, 
to put us in mind of the worship due unto him even in 
that age; but in progress of time it was turned into 
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the worship of the mother without the Son, he remain- 
ing as an appendix in the picture. The writers and 
preachers, especially those that were contemplative, car- 
ried with the torrent of the vulgar, which is able to do 
much in these matters, leaving to mention Christ, in- 
vented with one accord new praises, epithets, and reli- 
gious services ; insomuch that about the year a. p. 1050, 
a daily office was instituted to the blessed Virgin, dis- 
tinguished by seven canonical hours, in a form which 
anciently was ever used to the honour of the Divine 
Majesty ; and in the next hundred years the worship so 
increased, that it came to the height, even to attribute 
unto her that which the scriptures speak of divine wis- 
dom. And, amongst these invented novelties, this was 
one,—her total exemption from original sin; yet this 
remained in the breasts of some few private men, having 
no place in ecclesiastical ceremonies, or amongst the 
learned. At last, about the year 1136, the canons of 
Lyons dared to bring it into the ecclesiastical offices.” * 

It must be admitted that this error arose early in the 
church ; but then it was promptly denounced. Epipha- 
nius, who flourished in the fourth century, loudly com- 
plains of some Arabian Christians, who made a goddess 
of the biessed Virgin, and offered a cake to her as to the 
queen of heaven. He condemns their heresy as impious 
and abominable, and declares that ‘upon these also:is 
fulfilled that of the apostle, ‘Some shall apostatize from 
the sound doctrine, giving heed to fables and doctrines of 
demons.’ ” + 

But when this superstition was fully adopted by the 
church of Rome, it was carried out into actual idolatry, 
as the following evidence will prove :— 

‘As the scripture mentioneth the nativity of Christ 


* Trenison “ On Idolatry,” p. 252. 
+ Bisuop NEwrTon’s ‘ Dissertations,” diss. xxiii. 
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celebrated by a quire of angels, so doth the Roman 
church observe the nativity of the Virgin, from a story of 
melody heard from heaven by a devout man in a desert on 
her birth-day. Hierom Xaverius hath set down this story 
for gospel among the Indians; and Innocent IV., upon 
that report, caused the day to be sacred. 

** As Christ’s triumphant ascension is spoken of in the 
scripture, and observed in our church; so in the legends 
of Rome there is frequent mention of her assumption, 
and it is in that church celebrated with pomp. Before 
that office she is pictured in the Missal lately printed 
at Paris, ascending with a glory about her head, in equal 
show of triumph with Christ. 

*“As Christ is said to be exalted above all things in 
heaven and earth; so is the Virgin called ‘the queen of 
heaven,’ and sometimes ‘the queen of the heavens,’ in 
reference to the angels; and sometimes ‘the queen of 
heaven and earth.’ Nay, the Jesuit Rapine hath enstated 
her in that empire, without any mention of the King 
her Son as above her. 

‘© As it is said of the Father, that ‘no man cometh to 
Christ except he draw him;’ so it is said of the Virgin, 
that no man cometh to her son except she draw him. | 

** As Christ is the Lord, in whom the church hopeth ; 
so the virgin is called in the Roman offices, ‘the only 
hope of sinners.’ 

“As Christ is in scripture said to be ‘the life;’ so the 
Virgin is called ‘the mother of life.’ ”’ * 

Much more might be cited, if necessary, to show the 
extent to which those blasphemous doctrines and those 
idolatrous practices were carried; but we add a single 
passage, which completes the climax of profaneness. 
A Popish saint, after a long comparison betwixt God and 
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the blessed Mary, thus blasphemously concludes: ‘If, 
then, we give to each their due, in that which God hath 
done for man, and which the Virgin hath done for God 
himself; you see, for your comfort, that Mary hath done 
more for God, than God for man; whence God, for the 
Virgin’s sake, is much obliged to us.’ ” * 

It is therefore evident, that this element of Anti- 
christian error arose early in the Christian church; and, 
after having encountered alternate encouragement and 
opposition, was at length fully adopted by the Roman 
hierarchy, and became one of the prominent character- 
istics of the Papacy. 

A fourth distinguishing feature of Antichrist, accord- 
ing to scriptural predictions, is, that it should be a perse- 
cuting power. This has been shown to be clearly fore- 
told both in the Old and New Testament ; and this also 
is abundantly found to distinguish Popery. 

In the preceding cases, we have had to adduce histo- 
rical facts, for the purpose of elucidating and exhibiting 
the progress of Antichristian error; in this particular 
it will not be necessary to pursue the same plan. That 
Popery has persecuted, has persecuted multitudes unto 
death, cannot be denied, and is therefore fully and freely 
admitted. If any individual should be so ignorant or so 
hardy as to question this, indubitable proof, written in 
characters of blood, might be easily furnished. The 
successive massacres of the Albigenses and Waldenses, 
the flaming murders of Smithfield, and the atrocities of 
the horrid Inquisition, would sufficiently attest this 
terrible fact, But we do not feel called upon to inflict, 
either on ourselves or our readers, the mental torture 
which a detail of this revolting class of evidence must 
necessarily induce, because we know it is by all candid 
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and well-informed persons admitted, and extenuated as 
the results of ignorance and ferocity in a barbarous age. 
We therefore intend briefly to show that this was not the 
case, but that Popish persecutions have been the neces- 
sary results of Antichristian principles. 

As we have shown, Popery claims for a certain class, 
called the priesthood, a degree of spiritual and temporal 
power and authority, which was never before claimed or 
exercised on earth. ‘This assumption evidently appears 
to be the source of persecution. Here we have men 
claiming to be intrusted by heaven with the performance 
of acts upon which depend the. spiritual and eternal 
destinies of mankind. They assume that they are spe- 
cially and directly empowered to baptize, and the result 
of this baptism is supposed to make the baptized “ chil- 
dren of God.” They also administer the Lord’s supper ; 
and those emblems from their hands are supposed neces- 
sarily to confer grace. These persons also claim to have 
power over the invisible world; so that whomsoever they 
will are consigned to everlasting misery, while those who 
are by them esteemed worthy, are, through their suffrages, 
admitted into everlasting life. Now, if those claims were 
just, and rested upon any clearly revealed declarations of 
divine truth, those persons would certainly have a right 
to demand a revential submission from their fellow-men ; 
and when persons assuming such powers were united 
together under one head, who claimed unlimited temporal 
and spiritual authority, not only over them, but over all 
men, and every human authority ; it must be evident 
that this compound of spiritual and temporal domination 
would require an ample submission to its authority ; and 
it might be expected, if this were denied, that some 
efforts would be made to sustain claims so broadly laid 
down, and so boldly declared. This was done. In tem- 
poral and spiritual matters, both individuals and commu- 
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nities refused to comply with the mandates of priests and 
popes ; and they were consequently visited with confis- 
cation, banishment, torture, and death. Now we do not 
allege these cruelties against Catholics as individuals; we 
charge this horrid result on the errors of the system. 
Contrary to the letter of holy scripture, and to the genius 
of the gospel, men, feeble and fallible men, dared to 
claim to themselves attributes and powers which belong 
to God alone; and, while thus claiming to sit in the seat 
of the Most High, inflicted pains and penalties on those 
who reject their authority. It is evident, in those cireum- 
stances, that the cause of all this is, the assumption of 
unjust and unscriptural power. It is no argument to 
say, that other religious denominations have persecuted ; 
for this only proves that they also have been influenced to 
this extent by Antichristian error. But when we admit 
this, Papists gain little by the concession ; for, even on 
this principle, as it is notorious that Romish persecutions 
have been more widely spread, and more systematically 
carried out, as well as productive of more misery and 
death than any other; so it is certain, that whatever 
portions of this error have obtained an entrance and an 
influence in other communities, its giant strength and 
fully-developed iniquity are prominently set before us in 
the history of the Papacy. 

When investigating the prophetical descriptions of 
Antichrist, we expressed our opinion, that, in addition to 
the particulars already referred to, the holy scriptures 
gave plain intimation that Antichrist should exercise a 
coercive influence on the powers of the human mind. 

A calm and dispassionate attention to the subject will 
show that in this also Popery fully sustains the character 
of Antichrist. 

If the claims of the Papacy had been merely earthly 
and political, it might have exerted a tyrant power ; if it 
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had confined itself to the plain teaching of revealed truth 
in doctrine, it might, nevertheless, have been led away by 
bigotry into intolerant and persecuting practices; yet 
nothing but such a system as Popery really is could offer 
such abundant means of coercing the intellectual powers 
of the mind. 

Antichrist was, by divine inspiration, called ‘ the mys- 
tery of iniquity ;” and when John saw a personification 
of this system, ‘‘ Mystery,” was written upon her fore- 
head : a striking description of Popery. All the essential 
elements of Antichrist are mysterious. Take baptismal 
regeneration, transubstantiation, and the necessary spirit- 
ual efficacy of the eucharist, extreme unction, the priestly 
pardon of sin, the spiritual power of the priesthood, the 
supremacy and infallibility of the pope: these are dog- 
mas which are not taught by revelation, nor are they in 
accordance with reason; like every other feature in this 
fearful apostasy, they are occult, profound, inexplicable 
mystery. 

Here, then, man, with all his mighty powers, must 
seal up the eyes of the mind, and in deepest darkness 
consent to be led, not by the word of divine truth shining 
as a light to the feet, nor by the influence of the Divine 
Spirit breathing life and suggesting instruction to the 
spirit ; but he must consent to be led in this deep dark- 
ness by a man,—a priest. He has been sprinkled and 
marked with a cross, and he is told that he is justified and 
regenerated ; but he knows not why! He looks on, he 
touches, he tastes the consecrated wafer ; all his senses 
unite to teach him that it is bread; but if he would 
avoid hell and secure heaven, he must set their united 
teaching at defiance, and believe that it is—I tremble to 
write it—that it is God, and that it has been changed 
from bread into actual Divinity by the priest! 

It is easy to see the effect of such principles on both 
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priests and people. If ministers of religion really believe 
they possess such powers, need we wonder that they 
should not only stretch their authority over the civil 
rights and political interests of mankind, but that they 
should actually legislate for science, and confront the 
discoveries of the illustrious Galileo with the dungeons of 
the Inquisition? But if the one party is conducted by 
the operation of those dogmas to an absurd and arrogant 
vanity, the public mind of the people, as far as it submits 
to this teaching and influence, must be proportionably 
depressed. Here are none of the results of scriptural 
religion rendered necessary by the doctrines which are 
taught: the essential element appears to be a blind con- 
fidence in the power of priests; and when a man can 
thus confide his everlasting interests to the care or upon 
the virtue of the acts of another, it 1s easy to perceive 
the chilling influence which this must exert on all his 
mental powers. If something more inscrutable than 
magical incantations is made the basis of a man’s ever- 
lasting hope, on what subject can he be expected to put 
forth the vigorous efforts of a searching and reasoning 
spirit ? 

We have thus far carefully investigated the rise and 
progress of those errors, which are plainly indicated by 
the predictions of holy scripture; and have found, that, 
although various circumstances might have contributed to 
their rise and progress, ultimately they all merged into 
the Papacy. As so many radii, from different parts of 
the circumference of a circle, meet at the centre ; so those 
errors, brought into influence by different agents and at 
different times, are all found essentially identified with 
Popery. 

It is, however, a remarkable circumstance, that the 
predictions respecting Antichrist offer a wider range of 
tests as to their fulfilment, than almost any other class of 
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prophecies. We have not only the elementary principles 
which have been already referred to, to direct us ; but other 
equally significant particulars predicted with remarkable 
clearness remain, to establish the conclusions to which we 
haye thus far come. It has, for instance, been clearly 
shown that, the power which should unite and exhibit 
the operation of these Antichristian elements, would 
be at the same time a temporal sovereignty. This is 
a most remarkable feature, and therefore a convincing 
evidence of the truth or fallacy of any supposed fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy. 

We confine ourselves to a simple statement of historical 
facts, in connexion with a few prominent parts of scrip- 
tural prediction. 

1, Propuecy. “ After this I saw in the night visions, 
and behold a fourth beast, dreadful and horrible, and 
strong exceedingly; and it had great iron teeth: it 
devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue 
with the feet of it: and it was diverse from all the beasts 
that were before it; and it had ten horns. Thus he 
said, The fourth beast shall be the fourth kingdom upon 
earth, which shall be diverse from all kingdoms, and 
shall devour the whole earth, and shall tread it down, 
and. break it in pieces. And the ten horns out of this 
kingdom are ten kings that shall arise.” (Dan. vii. 
7, 23, 24.) 

FuLFitMENT. This fourth beast typifies the Roman 
empire; as the first did the Assyrian, the second the 
Medo-Persian, and the third the Macedonian. This is so 
evident from the general tenor of the prophecy, that it 
needs no further confirmation ; if it did, it might be fur- 
nished by a reference to the explanation given by this 
same prophet of the vision of Nebuchadnezzar’s great 
image, where a similar prediction of the successive 
monarchies is found. ‘The prophecy then shows the 
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extensive power of the Roman arms, and the complete 
subjection into which it had brought the world. A 
further important feature exhibited by this prediction is, 
that this empire should at length be divided into ten dis- 
tinct monarchies. ‘Ten kings shall arise.’ Such was 
the fact. The old Roman empire was divided into ten 
kingdoms; and although various political changes had 
taken place, yet, so late as the thirteenth century, the 
number of independent governments within this territory 
still continued to be ten. As the writers on this subject 
have referred to different periods, so there is some varia- 
tion in their lists of these states. That which bishop 
Newton prefers is as follows :—‘‘(1.) The senate of 
Rome, who revolted from the Greek emperors, and. 
claimed and exerted the privilege of choosing a new 
western emperor; (2.) Of the Greeks of Ravenna; (3.) 
Of the Lombards; (4.) Of the Huns; (5.) Of the 
Alemanes in Germany ; (6.) Of the Franks; (7.) Of the 
Burgundians; (8.) Of the Goths; (9.) Of the Britons ; 
(10.) Of the Saxons.” 

2. Propuecy. ‘I considered the horns, and, behold, 
there came up among them another little horn, before 
whom there were three of the first horns plucked up by 
the roots. And another shall rise after them” (the first 
ten horns); ‘and he shall be diverse from the first, and 
he shall subdue three kings.”’ (Dan. vi. 8, 24.) 

It may be important here to remind the reader, that 
we have proved in a preceding page that by the concur- 
ring sense of Christian fathers who flourished before the 
destruction of the Roman empire, they took the same 
view of these prophecies which we have indicated in the 
preceding paragraph. 

FULFILMENT. We now supply the literal fulfilment. 
After the division of the old Roman empire into ten 
independent states, we find the bishop of Rome rising up 
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into political consequence, and exercising a considerable 
amount of temporal authority. While he stood in these 
circumstances, various events, arising out of the troubled 
state of European politics and the clashing interests of 
adverse classes, greatly contributed to the extension of 
his power, until we find him actually displacing three 
kings, and uniting their territory under his own imme- 
diate dominion ; thus presenting us with a literal accom- 
plishment of the prediction. 

1. The exarchate of Ravenna, which was the capital of 
the Greek possessions in Italy, had, at the instigation of 
the bishop of Rome, revolted against the emperor, and was, 
in consequence, seized by Aistulphus, king of the Lom- 
bards, with the view of making himself master of Italy ; 
but, the bishop having supplicated the aid of the king of 
the Franks, Pepin marched into Italy, wrested the exar- 
chate from the king of Lombardy, and gave it to pope 
Stephen If., who thenceforth became a temporal sovereign. 

2. By pursuing a similar policy, pope Adrian induced 
Charlemagne to march a great army into Italy, where, sub- 
duing the Lombardic kingdom, he presented it also to the 
pontiff. Thus he not only confirmed the grants of his 
father Pepin, but caused tables of these new donations to 
be prepared; and, when signed by himself and other 
great men present, the document was formally deposited 
on the altar of St. Peter. By this means the Papacy 
obtained possession of another kingdom. This took 
place A.D. 774. 

3. By the favour of the same monarch, after a series 
of events which we cannot here detail, the state of Rome, 
which had previously been governed by the senate and 
people, was placed under the absolute authority of pope 
Leo III. 

Thus literally is the prediction fulfilled in all its 
parts; and as an everlasting attestation of the signifi- 
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cancy of the prophecy and its complete fulfilment, the 
pope, to this day, wears a triple crown. 

But this temporal power which had thus arisen from 
the smallest beginnings to govern three kingdoms, was 
predicted to proceed until it should claim and exercise a 
range of authority far superior to that of any earthly 
potentate. This is also fully confirmed. ‘The canon- 
ists maintain that the pope is subject to no human 
authority ; ‘that he is not subject to the judicature of the 
emperor, nor of the whole clergy, nor kings, nor the 
people ; that it is necessary to salvation that we believe 
that all creatures are subject to the pope; and that as 
the sun is said to be the sovereign of the planets, so the 
pope is father of all dignities.’”’ * 

We have the opinion of pope Innocent III. on the 
subject of this dignity, in his sermon on the coronation 
of the pope. He thus expresses himself: “The church, 
who is my spouse, does not, at her marriage to me, come 
empty-handed ; she has bestowed a precious, an inyalu- 
able dowry on me; an absolute power in spirituals, an 
extensive authority in temporals. She has given me the 
mitre for the ensign of my spiritual, and the crown of 
my temporal, jurisdiction ; the mitre as priest, the crown 
as king; constituting me his vicar, who bears this 
inscription written on his thigh and his vestment: ‘The 
King of kings and Lord of lords.’’’+ Pope Nicholas 
actually gives himself the title of ‘God,’ which is to be 
found in the Decretal: “It is very plain that the pope 
can neither be bound nor loosed by any secular power ; 
for it appears, as we have remarked above, that he was 
styled ‘Gop’ by the pious emperor Constantine, and it 
is manifest that Gop cannot be judged by men.” f 

* “The Conformity between modern and ancient Ceremonies,” 


&c., p. 15. 8vo. London, 1745. 
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And this blasphemous assumption was acted upon ; and 
hence we hear cardinal Perron speaking to Clement 
VIII.: <‘ There is none of those whom your Holiness has 
promoted to the sacred cardinalate, who embraces, 
reveres, and adores your beatitude with more affection 
than I do.” * 

Our limits forbid further enlargement ; but what has 
been said is sufficient to show, that the Papacy fully 
answers the descriptions of prophecy with respect to 
temporal sovereignty, and the assumption of unbounded 
power. 

But we have shown, that Antichrist was not only to 
exist as an independent temporal power, but that this 
power should be employed to erect and uphold an exten- 
sive spiritual tyranny. 

We have already furnished a very considerable amount 
of evidence which bears directly upon this point, and 
which it would be tedious to repeat. It has, we believe, 
been clearly shown that, prior to their attaiing sove- 
reign temporal dignity, the bishops of Rome had counte- 
nanced many doctrinal errors and unscriptural practices ; 
and when this power was attained, it is equally evident 
that it was used to enforce what had been previously 
introduced, and to carry out and to extend those grievous 
errors. 

This was effected by many and various means. We 
will glance at a few. In the first place, an oath was 
required to be taken by every one, layman or priest, on 
whom the pope conferred any office or benefice. We 
have the form of one in Rymer’s Federa, vol. u. p. 482. 
It was taken by Walter Bedlow, upon his being made 
apostolical notary. It pledges unlimited allegiance to 
the pope, without any reserve. Then we observe the 
course of procedure, by which causes were gradually 
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removed from the civil jurisdiction, and placed in the 
hands of ecclesiastics and legates ; thus ultimately form- 
ing a supreme court of appeal, to which all in every 
country were invited to apply. In illustration of this, 
Platina, in the Life of Paul II., tells us, that himself and 
some others, being accused before the pope, petitioned to 
have the cognizance of the cause remitted to the judges ; 
* Upon which,” says he, “looking on me with eyes full 
of fury, he said, ‘What! dare you make mention of 
judges to me? Do you not know that all judieature is 
deposited in the cabinet of my breast? I have pro- 
nounced the words, that all leave the place, that they go 
hence. I respect not persons. I am pope, and am 
authorized to annul or confirm the acts of others accord- 
ing to my pleasure.’ ”’ 

We have one striking instance of an opposition to this 
spiritual tyranny, and its prompt suppression. Lotha- 
rius II., who was crowned emperor A.p. 1133, observing 
that many peculiar statutes and customs had been intro- 
duced into the courts of law in different parts of the 
empire, and that the effect of these was very unfavour- 
able, ordered “that justice should be administered in the 
empire according to the Digesta, or code of Justinian, 
the use of which had been laid aside about five or six 
hundred years.” * These laws were consequently intro- 
duced into Italy, Germany, and afterwards into France 
and Spain. 

But it was soon perceived that this measure, salutary 
as it was in its influence on the morals and security of 
the people, was inimical to Papal authority. For here 
was a standard of right and wrong set up, very dif- 
ferent from that employed in ecclesiastical courts ; and, 
besides, if such a rational body of law had once been 
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known universally, it would have given mankind notions 
of their civil rights at variance with those inculcated by 
the Roman doctors. All endeavours were used to prevent 
this anti-Popish system from spreading, and to furnish 
an antidote to it. ‘Gratian was immediately set to 
work in composing the Grand Decretal, a book of a quite 
different stamp from the Justinian code, both in the 
maxims it was founded upon, and the laws it contained ; 
for it was wholly made up of the decrees of popes, 
canons of councils, and such passages of fathers as were 
for their purpose, without any distinction between spu- 
rious and genuine. This was published and authorized 
by Eugenius III., about the year 1151. Gratian was 
dispatched to Paris, to read the system in the University 
there. Celestine III. soon after ordered that all pecuniary 
causes of the clergy in that city should be determined by 
it; and, farther, (which almost surpasses belief,) Hono- 
rius III., a.p. 1210, forbade the reading the civil law 
there, upon pain of excommunication. Suitable pains 
were likewise taken to the same purpose in other parts 
of Europe.” * 

Thus did the Papacy not only sit in the supreme tri- 
bunal, but also moulded the law according to its own 
will. This was boldly declared. Accordingly, Baronius, 
addressing the Venetians, says, ““ Whence do you derive 
the authority to judge the judge of all, whom no council, 
however lawfully assembled, has dared to judge?” 
And, again, the same cardinal proclaims that ‘if the 
pope neglects his own salvation, and draws by troops 
along with him innumerable people to hell, there to 
be eternally beaten with many stripes; yet no mortal 
ought to have presumption to reprehend his faults, since 
he who ought to judge all others cannot himself be judged - 
of any one.” 

* * Conformity,” &c., p. 8, note. 
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What mental, moral, or spiritual tyranny can exceed 
this? Here we have an individual man, enthroned as 
God, setting himself above all human inyestigation or 
reproof, even although he should by his wickedness be 
preparing to descend into hell himself, and by his influ- 
ence be conducting others thither! Well might the Holy 
Ghost predict this spiritual tyranny, by asking, “‘ Who is 
like unto the beast? Who is able to make war with 
him?” Well might it be said, that the effect of this 
blasphemous assumption was, that “ they worshipped the 
beast !”’ 

We said, also, that, according to the predictions of 
God’s holy word, it appeared that this idolatrous power 
was to be allowed to exist a certain specified time, deter- 
mined in the councils of heaven, and then to be signally 
and judicially destroyed. This, we repeat, appears to be 
evident from the plain declarations of scripture ; but as 
these prophecies have not yet been fulfilled, we abstain 
from remark on the time or manner of their accomplish- 
ment. We do not speculate ; and therefore we dare not 
attempt the unravelling of future contingencies, however 
clearly they may be portrayed by the pen of prophecy. 
We nevertheless firmly believe the divine record. Yes! 
the day shall arrive, the hour is on the wing, when it 
shall be said, amid the acclamations of earth and heaven, 
«Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen!’ and Popery in 
all its blasphemy and power shall be no more. 

Before we proceed to make a few remarks on the 
general character of this Antichristian system, allow us to 
recall attention to what has been already done. We 
have shown that, according to the plain teaching of 
scriptural prophecy, this great evil was to consist of 
certain elements, amongst which the most prominent 
' were, the unreasonable and blasphemous assumption of a 
certain class or party in the church ; their forbidding to 
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marry; their introducing the worship of dead men or 
demons; their persecuting those who should dissent 
from their views or oppose their teaching; and that 
they should exercise a tyrant influence over the moral 
and intellectual powers of mankind. We have carefully 
surveyed a series of historical facts ; and have found that 
all these elements of error arose into influence in the 
church at an early age, and were at length fully deve- 
loped in the Papacy. We have likewise ascertained, from 
inspired prophecy, that this Antichrist should usurp a 
temporal dominion, and that this power should be emi- 
nently a persecuting one. ‘This, also, it has been shown, 
is fully accomplished in the Papacy. Thus far, we pre- 
sume, we -have..honestly gone into the subject, and have 
clearly identified Popery with Antichrist. 

We will now proceed to show that, in its general 
character, Popery is equally the subject of predictive 
denunciation. 

On this part of the subject, we said that it appeared 
evident that Antichrist should arise out of and depend 
upon vital doctrinal error. This is manifest from the 
terms of scriptural prediction ; but is this exemplified in 
the case of the Romish church? We think, it is indu- 
bitably so. Error had previously obtained an entrance 
and an influence in the Christian church. This is an 
incontrovertible fact, amply proved from the writings of 
the apostles: not only did this take place, but the evil 
results of this influence had spread disorder and immo- 
rality through the church. 

The word of God had, to an awful extent, given place 
to the inventions of men; an earthly and corrupt policy 
had supplanted the pure teaching of the Holy Ghost; 
and a factitious virtue, a professed and external chastity, 
was supposed to confer angelic dignity. But “‘ what was 
the working of this scheme of morals? Had we no 
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other testimony than that of Augustine himself, so cau- 
tiously given, there would be no room for reasonable 
doubt. To look no further than the Epistle to Aurelius, 
bishop of Carthage, it is evident that the Christianized 
populace of his charge were then in full course along 
the broad road of superstitious profligacy. Augustine 
remonstrated, wept, groaned, trembled, preached, wrote, 
and finally bequeathed to the world his high approval of 
a system which had already nearly or quite extinguished 
domestic piety throughout Christendom, and brought the 
general standard of morals down to the very lowest level. 
Salvian, following close on his steps, mournfully walks 
over the ruins of the Christian world; and when he 
comes to Carthage, he finds it the home of every unclean 
thing. > 

This was the result of error introduced into the doc- 
trines and institutions of the church. The simplicity 
and spirituality of the gospel had been forsaken ; justifi- 
tion by faith in Christ, and the witness of adoption by 
the Holy Ghost, had faded away from the teaching of 
Christian ministers ; the personal experience of gracious 
influence by Christian believers had ceased to, be a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Christian profession; and, 
instead of these, ascetic celibacy was extolled as angelic, 
an unscriptural and magical efficacy was ascribed to the 
sacraments, and the lack of spiritual religion was at- 
tempted to be supplied by gorgeous outward services, 
and by a large importation of imposing and splendid cere- 
monies from the rites of expiring Heathenism. Yet all 
these substitutes failed, and Christianity, notwithstanding 
its triumph and successes, was on the brink of being 
admitted to be an unsuccessful experiment. In those 
circumstances the united intellect and energy of the 
superior ministers of the church were called into exercise ; 


* TayLor’s “ Ancient Christianity,” vol. ii, p. 68. 
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a reform was attempted, and, for aught we know, seri- 
ously and gravely deliberated upon ; the religious destinies 
of the world trembled in the balance ; and what was the 
result? It might have been unspeakably blessed; it 
might have opened up anew the era of gospel-mercy, and 
have proclaimed with mighty power, ‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace,” even the peace of God 
through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus ; it might 
have repelled the darkness of error, and have exhibited 
to an erring world the fulness and blessedness of re- 
deeming love. But, in order to this, it was absolutely 
necessary that the clergy should renounce the presumed 
legerdemain efficacy of their acts; recur to the simplicity 
ef scripture doctrines, and entirely rely upon their truth 
and sufficiency; labour to secure the light of divine 
influence, and the spiritual power of living faith in their 
own hearts, and the hallowing effects of these on their 
ministrations; and, consequently, that they should re- 
nounce all the additions of doctrines and rites which had 
been borrowed from Heathenism, and all the fictitious 
‘worldly elevation which they had attained; and that 
they should return to the character and condition of 
gospel ministers,—not lording it over God’s heritage, but 
exhorting, comforting, and charging every one of them, 
“fas a father doth his children.’ This might, under the 
influence of high and holy principle, have been done. 
The destinies of the world trembled in the balance; the 
dragon gave power unto the beast ; earth and hell pre- 
vailed ; and a dark, dense night of error and evil set in 
upon the church and the world. 

This language is very strong ; but it is amply justified. 
These sacrifices were not made, these requirements were 
not met. The superior clergy saw Christian society 
rapidly merging into the Heathenism and idolatry from 
which it had been extricated. They saw that some 
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reform was indispensable to the existence of the Chris- 
tian church; and they made an effort proportionate to 
the importance of the crisis, but based upon principles 
of earthly policy, rather than upon the teaching of God’s 
revealed truth; and, consequently, although the attempt 
so far met the case as to consolidate society, and to 
interpose a powerful check to the prevalence of outward 
immorality, the principles of action being earthly, the 
results were unhallowed and pernicious. 

We have stated what ought to have been done which 
was not done. We now show what was attempted. In- 
stead of returning to scripture principles, and a conse- 
quent pure and holy practice, the superior clergy of that 
day attempted to correct the evils of the times by the 
elevation of a direct and unconditional church authority. 

This appears to be the key to the entire system. Let 
the reader, if he has time and opportunity, wade through 
ecclesiastical literature, from the fifth century onward, 
and he will be convinced of the truth of this assertion ; 
or, let him carefully apply this historic induction to the 
scriptural predictions respecting Antichrist, and it will 
produce on his mind the same conviction. 

Thus it is evident that, in regard to its general cha- 
racter, Popery, the prophetic Antichrist, arose out of 
doctrinal error; resulted from an abandonment of scrip- 
tural truth. It is further evident, that, as far as truth 
was forsaken, and false doctrines and assumptions and 
teaching entered into the system, it was literally “lies 
spoken in hypocrisy.” Here was the fullest external 
profession of Christianity. Here, the pope, invested 
with heathen titles, presiding over heathenish rites, sur- 
rounded with heathen images and emblems, named after 
saints and martyrs, sits in the temple of God, and, by 
his bold and profane assumption, ‘‘ shows himself that he 
is God? 
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We will pursue this subject no further. We unhesi- 
tatingly declare it to be our deliberate and solemn con- 
viction, after a patient and candid investigation of the 
whole subject, that Popery is Antichrist. And if what 
has been said does not produce the same conviction on 
every unprejudiced mind, we are persuaded that the 
defect must arise from our incapacity to do justice to the 
subject, and not from any deficiency in the amount or 
force of the evidence which the subject affords. 

We are not about to qualify or extenuate this declara- 
tion. We must, however, in justice to ourselves, be 
permitted to say that, in our judgment, it is necessary 
to bear in mind the process by which we have arrived at 
this conclusion. We call attention to this point, on 
account of its intrinsic importance, and because we think 
that many mistakes have been made respecting it. In 
pronouncing Popery to be Antichrist, we do not. rely 
upon its political character, its possession of temporal 
sovereignty, or its local connexion with the city of the 
‘seven hills:” all these are marks of the beast, and 
therefore connect the system with prophetic truth ; but 
these do not constitute it the Antichrist. Its essential 
elements are doctrinal errors; those errors which put 
outward acts in the place of an inward faith, and 
substitute human merit for the efficacy of the blood 
of Christ, and which exalt and magnify priestly efforts 
to the disparagement of the saving influences of the 
Holy Ghost. These are Antichristian errors; these 
reared up Popery, with all its terrific amount of evil ; 
and wherever these are found, in proportion to their 
power and influence on the mind, there is Antichrist. 
Forgetting these obvious principles, it is to be feared that 
many have railed against Popes and Popery who have, 
nevertheless, been at the same time strongly influenced 
by Antichristian error ; and that some who have desired 
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to speak on this subject temperately and charitably, have, 
from the same cause, cast indiscriminate censures on 
members of the Roman community, which neither the 
nature of the case nor the declarations of divine truth at 
all warrant. 

As the reception of these errors, and the submission of 
the mind to their influence, may make any man, to a 
eertain extent, a partaker of the Antichristian heresy ; 
so, even in the midst of the Roman church, it is possible 
that many minds may submit to divine teaching, may 
look beyond outward ordinances and priestly acts, to the 
redemption that is in Jesus, and thus obtain the rich 
blessings of the gospel, and a preparation for future 
glory. Let it, however, be observed, that the possibility 
of this gives no countenance to Popery : such experience 
of godliness arises not from its influence, but despite 
of it. 

Some may feel disposed to ask, “Can there be any 
rational hope of this?”’ Even with our deep conviction 
of Popish error and profound detestation of its evils, we 
must say, We believe there is. 

We refer to one of those predictions which give us a 
glowing description of the abominations and fearful 
destiny of this Antichristian system, while all heaven 
appears to be engaged in the contest, and prepared te 
avenge to the utmost the insulted honour of the Saviour, 
and the blood of his martyrs. Yes, amid this awful 
scene, when we see a mighty angel come down from 
heaven having great power, and the earth is lighted with 
his glory; while he announces the divine purpose as 
the precurscr of inevitable judgment, and proclaims, 
«‘ Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen!”’ even then, amid 
all the splendours and terrors of retribution, another 
voice is heard,—a voice of mercy from heaven,—saying, 
“Come out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers 
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of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues.” 
(Rey. xviil. 4.) 

On this passage we offer a few brief remarks, which 
shall close our labours on this part of the subject. 
Admitting itS correct application to the matter under 
consideration, which to us appears unquestionable, then 
it seems to teach, 

1. That, even when ripe for destruction, the Anti- 
christian church shall contain within it some of those 
who are truly the people of God; who, notwithstanding 
they are surrounded with error and evil influences, keep 
themselves pure, and, having exercised faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, shall ultimately inherit everlasting life. 

2..It is further evident, that the prevalence of this 
genuine piety shall not avert the threatened judgment. 
The doom of Antichrist is sealed. Neither the efforts 
nor the influence of its pious members can save it. This 
polluted church has arrived at that stage of corruption, 
when separation becomes a Christian duty. Heaven 
commands, ‘‘Come out of her, my people ;” and this 
divine call must be obeyed, or the pious will be involved 
in terrible calamity. It is remarkable that, while this 
church says there is no salvation out of her pale, Heaven 
commands even pure Christians to leave it. 

3. The divine word calls our attention to two points, 
—sins and plagues. The sins of a church! Of all 
thoughts, this is the most fearful. We can think of the 
sins of the worldly and the wicked ; but the sins of the 
church, which Christ has redeemed with his own blood, 
that he may present it as a chaste virgin unto God,—the 
sins of the church must indeed be sins the most terrible ! 
Again: although pardon is offered, where pardon is 
rejected, there remain but two prominent features in the 
divine administration,—sin and punishment. May God 
saye his church from both! 

M 9 
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We dismiss this chapter with deep seriousness of 
spirit. If any harsh judgment has been pronounced, let 
it be imputed to inadvertency, or to the effect produced 
by a deep consideration of the subject, or to any cause 
but an uncharitable spirit, which the author is conscious 
he does not possess. Andif these pages should ever be 
read by any conscientious and spiritually-minded members 
of the Romish church, he would close by reminding them 
of the voice from heaven, ‘‘ Come out of her, my people, 
that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive 
not of her plagues!” 
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We have, in the foregoing pages, given a brief outline 
of the rise and progress of Antichristian error, until it 
had fully developed itself in the Papacy. It is generally 
supposed that, so faras our own happy country 1s concern- 
ed, all this error, and its consequent evil, were removed by 
the Reformation. This glorious event, to say the least of 
it, rolled back from the inhabitants of Britain a deep, 
dense cloud of darkness, and opened up to their vision 
a large measure of pure and spiritual gospel light. The: 
question, however, is, whether the doctrine, discipline; 
and ritual then adopted, were free from all the error that 
had previously infected the church, and fully brought the 
scriptural principles of the gospel into practical opera- 
tion. This is a momentous question; but it is not the 
only one which arises out of this great religious change. 
It is also important to ascertain to what extent the prin- 
ciples and usages then introduced were calculated to pre- 
vent or to promote the revival of some of those errors 
which had in preceding ages spread such spiritual deso- 
lation through the church and the world. 

In alluding to these points, we are well aware that an 
extended and complete investigation of all the subjects 
involved in their discussion presents a field much too 
wide for the plan which we have prescribed to ourselves. 
It will therefore be our aim, rather to give, in a con- 
densed form, the results which other and more yolu- 
minous writers have elicited, than to enter fully into the 
subject ourselves. In doing this, however, we shall 
freely and fully exercise our own judgment, and, unfet- 
tered by any human authority, shall present to our 
readers that only which we believe to be entirely in 
accordance with the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Although it is not necessary that we should give even 
an outhne of the history of the Reformation, we may 
offer a few remarks on its object, progress, and effects. 
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It arose when Europe had for ages lain submissively in 
the arms of the Papal church. The condition of the 
people with respect to learning and morals is thus 
deseribed by an eminent writer,—not a religious parti- 
san,—in a standard literary and scientific work :—< In 
the schools,’ such questions as the following were 
gravely discussed :—‘‘‘Can an angel pass from one 
extreme to another, without travelling through the mid- 
dle space? When a man leads a pig to market, by 
means of a rope, is the pig led by the man or by the 
rope?’ This: question was propounded in a dispute 
about causes. ‘Is a negro black or white?’ Answer: 
‘He is white secundum quid, that is, m relation to his 
teeth. Other questions entertained in the schools were 
impious and blasphemous in the highest degree. We 
shall mention a few of them in the language in which 
they were originally proposed.* And from these it will 
appear, that a reformation was no less necessary in the 
schools than it was in the church. 

“In the year 1517, John Tetzel, a Dominican friar, 
began to publish indulgences in Germany, and to offer 
them for sale: he was employed by Albert, elector of 
Metz, and archbishop of Magdeburg; and Albert himself 
was the immediate agent of Leo X., whose profuse muni- 
ficence had exhausted the Papal treasury, and induced 


x “© dn possibile fuit habere Mariam plures filios unica generati- 
one qua genuerit Verbum2 An Maria dormiendo habuerit usum 
rationis? An fuerit apostolorum apostola, et omnium artium mecha- 
nicarum perita2 An in statu innocentie equalis numerus futurus 
Suisset virorum et mulierum2 An passeres, et alia bruta ecclesiam 
Sedantia, liceat excommunicare2 An possit baptizari aliquis in 
lixivio, mulso, jure carnium, brodio piscium, wrint 2 An teneut 
baptismus, si conferatur in nomine diaboli2 Utrim naturam mulie- 
ris, asini, serpentis, vel columba, Christus debuerit aut poluerit assu- 
mere2 An he ac similes propositiones, Deus est upupa, est scara~ 
beeus, equé sint possibiles atque illa, Deus est homo? An pontifer 
Romanus sit Deus, an homo, an ex utroque unum 2” 
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him to replenish it by means the most unjustifiable. The 
indulgences in question were plenary, in the highest sense 
of the word ; for Tetzel proclaimed the complete remission 
of sins, whether past, present, or future, to all who 
could pay the stipulated sum. He who had money, or 
who had interest enough to borrow it, might transgress 
with impunity every precept of the Decalogue, and set 
the justice of Heaven at defiance. With an absolution 
already in his possession, nothing but the punishments of 
the civil magistrate could restrain him from committing: 
the most atrocious wickedness; and, by the usurpations 
of the ecclesiastical courts, the number even of heinous 
crimes which fell within the jurisdiction of the civil 
magistrate was exceedingly small. The church, or, more 
properly speaking, the pope, reigned triumphant; and 
the prerogative of the supreme judge was violated and 
destroyed, and the thunderbolt of the divine wrath 
snatched from the hand of Omnipotence. All morality’ 
was relaxed, all government weakened, and all subordina- 
tion and obedience appeared likely to cease; and the 
pernicious tendency of the doctrine was surpassed by 
nothing but the shameless impudence of Tetzel and his 
associates, who published the indulgences, and magnified 
their value. The lives, too, of these unblushing apostles, 
corresponded with the nature of their mission: they often 
squandered in low debauchery the money which had been 
given by the pious and the simple, in the hope of obtain- 
ing everlasting happiness; and such was the perception 
of their worthlessness, and general opinion of their 
character, that even those who purchased the indulgences 
were ashamed to be seen in the company of the persons 
who sold them. The princes and great lords were pro- 
voked to find their subjects drained of their wealth, in 
order to supply the profusion of the sovereign pontiff ; 
men of reflection, superior to the times in which they 
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lived, marked the deep ignorance of the age; and men of 
learning anticipated a brighter era, or hailed the indica- 
tions of its approach. 

“In these circumstances, it seemed good to the provi- 
dence of Almighty God, to scatter the darkness, to put a 
stop to the accumulating corruption, to awaken inquiry, 
and restore the intellect of man to its exercise and 
strength.” * 

We have, however, to regard the Reformation, not only 
as an event which restored England, and a great part of 
Europe, to the dominion of reason and scriptural truth : 
we must inquire to what extent it was complete, and how 
far it was guarded against perversion and abuse. 

Here we must observe, that this event did not result 
from the political arrangements of Henry VIII., nor 
from the personal partialities of Edward VI. and Eliza- 
beth. Whatever effect these various influences might 
have produced, the cause of this important religious 
change lay deeper: the Reformation arose everywhere, 
and especially in England, from a revival of biblical 
knowledge. The church had for ages exhibited to the 
world a profane and idolatrous spiritual monarchy, 
surrounded by a pompous hierarchy; she had paraded 
before the public penances and relics, the invocation of 
saints, works of supererogation and indulgences, with 
a ritual replete with solemn trifling and _ elaborate 
mummery. 

Several important events, which we cannot here detail, 
preceded the labours of Wiclif; but we may safely refer 
the commencement of the Reformation to the period of 
his labours: “He translated the Bible out of Latin into 
English, with a long preface before it, in which he 
reflected severely on the corruptions of the clergy, and 


* « Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” vol. viii. p. 317. 
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condemned the worshipping of saints and images, and 
denied the corporal presence of Christ’s body in the 
sacrament, and exhorted all people to the study of the 
scriptures.” * The important results which flowed from 
this course of proceeding, were very great: many persons 
at once favourably received those doctrines ; and, as the 
scriptures obtained increasing circulation, they became 
more extensively diffused. There is, perhaps, at. the 
present day, no more striking evidence of the importance 
and influence of those efforts than that supplied to us by 
the discountenance and opposition with which they were 
met by the Popish clergy. Immediately after the pub- 
lication of _Wiclif’s version, Henry Knighton, a canon of 
Leicester, condemned it, and endeavoured to prevent its 
dissemination. ‘The gospel,’ says he, “which Christ 
delivered to the clergy and doctors of the church, that 
they might themselves sweetly administer to the laity and 
to weaker persons with the hunger of their mind, according 
to the exigency of the times, and the need of persons, 
did this Master John Wiclif translate out of Latin into 
English: whence, through him, it became vulgar, and 
more open to the laity and women who could read than it 
used to be to the most learned of the clergy, even to 
those who had the best understanding.” This same 
writer thus continues his lament over the diffusion of 
God’s word: ‘‘ And in this way the gospel pearl is cast 
abroad, and trodden under foot of swine; and that 
which used to be precious to both clergy and laity is 
rendered, as it were, the common jest of both. The 
jewel of the clergy is turned into the sport of the laity, 
and what was hitherto the principal talent of the clergy 
and doctors of the church, is made for ever common to 


* BurneEt’s “History of the Reformation,’ by Dr. NarEs, 
vol. i. p. 37. 
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the laity.’ * Nor wss this a solitary instance of Popish 
opposition to the spread of scriptural truth. Long after 
this, when Cranmer meditated an improved translation of 
the Bible, and for this purpose sent the different books 
to several bishops to translate them, Stokesley, bishop of 
London, when called upon for his translation of the Acts 
of the Apostles, refused to comply with the command of the 
convocation, and gave this as his answer: ‘‘ He wondered 
what the archbishop meant, thus to abuse the people by 
giving them liberty to read the scripture, which did nothing 
but infect them with heresy. He had not looked on his 
portion, and never would: so he sent back the book, saying, 
‘He would never be guilty of bringing the simple people into 
error. ’? + Nor was this feeling confined to an individual. 
When, in the following year, archbishop Cranmer told 
the bench of bishops that it was the king’s pleasure that 
the translation of the Bible should be revised by the two 
Universities ; all of them, except Ely and St. David’s, 
protested against it.’ { And the whole history of those 
times clearly shows, that, however the causes of dispute 
might have branched into detail, and become multiplied 
by circumstances, the contest really lay between scrip- 
tural truth on the one hand, and doctrines and traditions, 
supported on the authority of the church, on the other. 

But the question returns to us, How far was the victory 
complete? To what extent was error rooted out, and the 
healthy operation of seriptural Christianity restored ? 

In prosecuting this inquiry, we must first observe, that 


* Historical account of the English versions of the scriptures pre- 
fixed to BacsteEerR’s Hewxapla, p. 10. So strictly true is the 
language of an eminent poet of the last century :— 

* So Papists refuse 
The Bible to use, 
Lest flocks should be wise as their guide!” 
+ Burnet’s “ History of the Reformation,” vol. iii. p, 240. 
t Ibid. p. 241. 
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the Reformation was not a schism. It did not propound 
a new body of doctrines and discipline, calling on those 
who were prepared to embrace those views to leave the 
communion of the corrupted Establishment, and to join 
in forming a separate and independent religious com- 
munity: * on the contrary, the grand effort was directed 
to remove the errors and superstitions of Popery from 
the church, and thus to restore it to the scriptural model. 
And when it is considered how long the nation had been 
under the full influence of Popish superstition, it is truly 
astonishing to perceive the extent to which scriptural 
truth then prevailed. We have the result of this triumph 
of truth over error, in the constitution of the Reformed 
church. This presents to our view three important and 
distinct parts,—articles, canons, and rubrics. The first 
are doctrinal, the second disciplinary, the third ritual. In 
the case of the first, we have the best evidence of the 
progress and power of scriptural truth in producing the 


* We are well aware that in some measure this was the unintended 
result of the Reformation. When, on the accession of Elizabeth, 
the numerous persons who had fled from Popish persecution into 
Germany and Geneva returned, it was soon apparent that there existed a 
diversity of opinion among them as to the extent to which the doctrinal 
and ceremonial alterations should be carried. All classes of Reformers 
agreed that ‘the holy scriptures were a perfect rule of faith; but 
the bishops and court-reformers did not allow them to be a standard of 
discipline on church-government, but affirmed that our Saviour and 
his apostles left it to the discretion of the civil magistrate, in those 
places where Christianity should obtain, to accommodate the govern- 
ment of the church to the policy of the state.” This sentiment was 
carried into operation by the Act of Uniformity ; and, in consequence, 
those persons who most rigidly adhered to the letter of holy scripture 
left the communion of the church, and were afterwards known under 
the appellation of Nonconformists. These were very numerous, and 
remarkable for their piety and zeal. The Popish party still continued 
generally to attend the churches, until the pope, having abandoned 
all hope of recovering his influence over the country, placed the 
kingdom under an interdict, upon which the Papists separated them- 
selves entirely from the established church. 
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Reformation. The fundamental principle upon which 
they were compiled appears to be this: ‘‘ That the whole 
doctrines of the Christian religion are contained in the 
scripture.” * We have, consequently, notwithstanding 
the difficulty of the task and the unsettled state of the 
times, a rich body of divinity presented to us in the 
Articles of the Church of England. We have here, that 
doctrine which stands out as the master-principle of 
evangelical godliness, justification by faith only, clearly 
and distinctly enunciated, plainly taught and firmly main- 
tained. The importance of this can scarcely be over- 
stated. Where it is fully recognised, Popery cannot 
exist ; when it is abandoned, we have no other efficient 
defence against the daring and insidious floods of Papal 
error. 

_ The canons and rubrics, although they exhibit a great 
reformation of Popery, are, nevertheless, not so satisfac- 
tory. These came into direct contact with then existing 
usages and ceremonies ; which circumstance, perhaps, pre- 
vented the Reformers from extending their alterations 
so far as they otherwise would have done. In the whole 
of this matter, we must not forget that the church of 
England is, what it professes to be, a Reformed church. 
It was not established by holy men on scriptural prin- 
ciples, without reference to pre-existing error: it was, on 
the contrary, brought into its present condition by purg- 
ing a corrupted church from the absurdities and impu- 
rities of Popery. We need not wonder, therefore, that, 
especially in discipline and rites, many regulations and 
usages which appeared to be indifferent were retained, 
although these might afterward exercise an unhappy 
influence on the state of the church. It was perhaps 
too much to hope that a generation or two could so far 
rise aboye the prejudices of education, and the partialities 


* BuRNET “On the Articles,” p. 4, 
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engendered by habit, as to produce a different result. 
Besides, we must take into the account, that, in such an 
important and extensive change as the Reformation 
efiected, reference must be had to the state of society, 
and the difficulties which the existing character of the 
public mind presented to the adoption and progress of 
the simple and pure external observances of the gospel. 

Regarding, then, as we do, most devoutly and grate- 
fully, the Reformation of the national church as a great 
revival of scriptural religion; as a glorious victory 
achieved by light over darkness, and by truth over error ; 
we feel bound to express the honest convictions of our 
judgment, that, nevertheless, the formularies of the 
church did not raise such an uniform and uncompromis- 
ing testimony against some of the errors which had pre- 
viously existed, as prevented them from being afterward 
revived, and from exercising a most pernicious influence 
on the religious condition of the country. 

As our principal attention will be confined to the cir- 
cumstances of the present times, it will not be necessary 
to attempt any historical notice of their previous deve- 
lopement. The following sketch, from the pen of an 
eminent prelate, will, however, show the state of the 
church in the beginning of the last century, with respect 
to this subject :-— 

*« There appeared at this time an inclination in many of 
the clergy to a nearer approach towards the church of 
Rome. Hickes, an ill-tempered man, who was now at the 
head of the Jacobite party, had in several books promoted a 
notion, that there was a proper sacrifice made in the 
eucharist, and had on many occasions studied to lessen 
our aversion to Popery. The supremacy of the crown 
in ecclesiastical matters, and the method in which the 
Reformation was carried, was openly condemned. One 
Brett had preached a sermon in several of the pulpits of 
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London, which he afterwards prifted, in which he pressed 
the necessity of priestly absolution in a strain beyond 
what was pretended to, even in the church of Rome: he 
said, no repentance could serve without it, and affirmed 
that the priest was vested with the same power of 
pardoning that our Saviour himself had. A motion was 
made in the lower House of Convocation to censure this ; 
but it was so ill-supported, that it was let fall. Another 
conceit was taken up of the invalidity of lay-baptism, 
on which several books have been writ. Nor was the 
dispute a trifling one, since by this notion the teachers 
among the Dissenters passing for laymen, this went to 
re-baptizing them and their congregations. Dodwell gave 
rise to this conceit: he was a very learned man, and led 
a strict life; he seemed to hunt after paradoxes in all his 
writings, and broached not a few: he thought none could 
be saved, but those who, by the sacraments, had a federal 
right to it; and these were the seals of the covenant : so 
that he left all who died without the sacraments to the 
uncovenanted mercies of God. And to this he added, 
that none had a right to give the sacraments, but those 
who were commissioned to it, and those were the apos- 
tles, and, after them, bishops and priests ordained by 
them. It followed upon this, that sacraments adminis- 
tered by others were of no value. He pursued these 
notions so far, that he asserted that the souls of men 
were naturally mortal, but that the immortalizing virtue 
was conveyed by baptism, given by persons episcopally 
ordained. And yet, after all this, which carried the 
episcopal function so high, he did not lay the original 
of that government on any instruction or warrant in 
scripture, but thought it was set up in the beginning of 
the second century, after the apostles were dead. He 
wrote very doubtfully of the time in which the canon 
of the New Testament was settled; he thought it 
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was not before the #second century, and that an 
extraordinary inspiration was continued in the churches 
to that very time, to which he ascribed the ori- 
ginal of episcopacy. This strange and precarious sys- 
tem was in great credit among us; and the necessity 
of the sacrament, and the invalidity of ecclesiastical 
functions, when performed by persons who were not 
episcopally ordained, were entertained by many with 
great applause. This made the Dissenters pass for no 
Christians, and put all thoughts of reconciling them far 
out of view ; and several little books were spread about 
the nation to prove the necessity of re-baptizing them, 
and that they were in a state of damnation till that was 
done. But few were by these arguments prevailed on to 
be re-baptized. This struck even at the baptism by 
midwives in the church of Rome; which was practised 
and connived at here in England, till it was objected [to] 
in the Conference held at Hampton-Court, soon after 
king James the First’s accession to the crown; and bap- 
tism was not till then limited to persons in orders. 
Nothing of this kind was so much as mentioned in the 
year 1660, when a great part of the nation had been 
baptized by Dissenters ; but it was now promoted with 
much heat.’ * This shows most conclusively that, not- 
withstanding the extent to which the Reformation 
asserted the truth and condemned error, it did not 
prevent some of the clergy of the church in the next 
century from manifesting a wish for a nearer approach to 
Rome, and even propounding some of the dogmas of 
Popery, in a bolder and broader manner than had been 
done in Papal times. 

The same prelate assures us, that not only had those 
principles of error obtained an influence in the church, 
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in defiance of the operation of the scriptural theology 
which the Reformation had established, but that this 
had been equally ineffectual to preserve the clergy in 
possession of that learning and religious zeal which is 
absolutely necessary to the proper discharge of their 
ministerial duties. This is abundantly exhibited in the 
following affecting passage: ‘‘I am now in the seventieth 
year of my age; and as I cannot speak long in the 
world in any sort, so I cannot hope for a more solemn 
occasion than this, of speaking with all due freedom, 
both to the present and to the succeeding ages. There- 
fore, I lay hold on it, to give a free vent to those sad 
thoughts that leon my mind both day and night, and are 
the subject of many secret mournings. I dare appeal to 
that God to whom the secrets of my heart are known, and to 
whom I am shortly to give an account of my ministry, that 
I have the true interests of this church ever before my 
eyes, and that I pursue-them with a sincere and fervent 
zeal. If I am mistaken in the methods I follow, God, to 
whom the integrity of my heart is known, will not lay 
that to my charge. I cannot look on without the 
deepest concern, when J see the imminent ruin hanging 
over this church, and, by consequence, over the whole 
Reformation. The outward state of things is black 
enough, God knows; but that which heightens my fears 
rises chiefly from the inward state into which we are 
unhappily fallen. I will, in examining this, confine 
myself to...... the clergy. 

“Our Ember Weeks are the burden and grief of my 
life. The much greater part of those who come to be 
ordained are ignorant to a degree not to be apprehended 
by those who are not obliged to know it. The easiest 
part.of knowledge is that to which they are the greatest 
strangers; I mean, the plainest part of the scriptures, 
which they say, in excuse for their ignorance, that their 
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tutors in the universities never mention the reading of to 
them; so that they can give no account, or, at least, a 
very imperfect one, of the contents even of the Gospels. 
Those who have read some few books, yet never seem to 
have read the scriptures. Many cannot give a tolerable 
account even of the Catechism itself, how short and 
plain soever. They cry, and think it a sad disgrace to 
be denied orders; though the ignorance of some is such, 
that, in a well-regulated state of things, they would 
appear not knowing enough to be admitted to the holy 
sacrament. 

‘This does often tear my heart. The case is not 
much better in many who, having got into orders, come 
for institution, and cannot make it appear that they have 
read the scriptures, or any one good book, since they 
were ordained ; so that the small measure of knowledge 
upon which they got into holy orders not being 
improved, is in a way to be quite lost; and then they 
think it a great hardship, if they are told they must 
know the scriptures and the body of divinity better 
before they can be trusted with the care of souls. . These 
things pierce one’s soul, and make him often cry out, 
‘O that I had wings like a dove! For then would I fly 
away, and be at rest.’ What are we like to grow to? 
In what a case are we, to deal with any adversary, 
atheist, Papist, or Dissenters; or in any sort to promote 
the honour of God, and carry on the great concerns of 
the gospel; when so gross an ignorance in the funda- 
mentals of religion has spread itself so much among 
those who ought to teach others, and yet need that one 
may teach them the first principles of the oracles of 
God? 

«Politics and party eat out among us, not only study 
and learning, but that which is the only thing that is 
more valuable, a true sense of religion, with a sincere 
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geal in advancing that for which the Son of God both 
lived and died, and to which those who are received into 
holy orders have vowed to dedicate their lives and 
labours. Clamours of scandal in any of the clergy are 
not frequent, it is true, and God be thanked for it ; but 
a remiss, unthinking course of life, with little or no 
application to study, and the bare performing of that 
which, if not done, would draw censures, when com- 
plained of, without ever pursuing the pastoral care in 
any suitable degree, is but too common, as well as too 
evident.” * 

This evidence might be amply supported, if necessary ; 
but it is not. Burnet wrote a faithful account of what 
came immediately under his own knowledge. He could 
have had no motive for disparaging the church of which 
he himself was one of the principal instrumental sup- 
ports and ornaments; and we may therefore safely rely 
upon his testimony. Soon after the death of this pre- 
late, the cause of true religion in the church revived ; 
and blessed and abundant results were exhibited, still 
increasing in their power and influence even unto our 
own times. .Among these, we may notice a decided 
improvement in the learning of the clergy; a much 
more consistent attention to their spiritual duties; a 
clearer apprehension of the essential doctrines of the 
gospel; and, what is beyond all, evidence of the most 
indisputable character has been given, that an increasing 
number of the clergy themselves experience the power of 
that religion which they profess to teach: having: first 
given themselves to the Lord, they labour to dispense his 
word, and to teach others a knowledge of his will. These 
efforts within the Establishment have been met by a 
corresponding increase of genuine piety and Christian 
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usefulness in several Dissenting churches ; and perhaps 
by none more so than by the Wesleyan body,—that sec- 
tion of the religious community which, although sepa- 
rate from the church, has never ranked itself with Dis- 
senters. Yet, the happy anticipations which were formed 
from the gradual, if not rapid, dissemination of true 
religion by these agencies, have resulted in the bitterest 
disappointment ; and the onward progress, if not the 
existence, of Protestant Christianity is placed in peril 
by circumstances which have recently taken place. 

Those circumstances have arisen from the established 
church, and principally from the clergy. 

In 1829 the British legislature passed the Catholic 
Relief Bill; and, whatever may be thought of the 
necessity or wisdom of this measure, it was felt to be a 
heavy stroke to the great body of the church. Scarcely 
had the immediate sense of this infliction passed away, 
when, in the following year, the Whigs, having defeated 
their political opponents, succeeded to power. This, in 
itself, was a further shock to church interests; but it 
produced other and severer trials. Various vexatious 
and injurious restrictions which had hitherto stood in 
the way of Dissenting interests, were removed; the 
members of the established church no longer had any 
advantage over their fellow-citizens of other denomina- 
tions, when regarded merely as members of the great 
body politic ; and, in addition to these points, several 
measures of church reform were propounded. We do 
not stay to inquire into the wisdom or justice of any or 
all of these measures. But there is reason for believing, 
that the alarm and apprehension which they excited in 
the church were unduly and unnecessarily increased by 
what we can scarcely avoid calling wild and wanton 
language : when, for instance, a prelate in his place in 
Parliament was warned from the woolsack to “ put his 
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house in order,’’ it could not be but that the immense 
mass of intellect and influence devotedly attached to the 
Establishment would feel the peril of their position, and 
look around them for the surest means of defence. 

Many of the most pious and useful of the clergy in 
those trying times behaved as true ministers of Christ. 
They remembered, and acted upon, the old aphorism, 
“The path of duty is the path of safety;” and there- 
fore they sought, in personal religion, and in a diligent 
inculeation of its doctrines and duties, in their several 
spheres of action, the best defence. against impending 
danger. Others, however, fell back upon what have 
have been called “church principles ;”’ and, by a careful 
study of ecclesiastical and general history, tried to procure, 
from the wisdom and authority of the past, armour to 
defend them from the assaults of modern times. These 
persons were still further prompted to carry out and to 
extend their range of research by the various projects of 
liturgical reform, which were also at this time suggested. 
It was thus, while the public mind appeared to have 
forgotten that there was an immense magazine of antique 
lore in existence, and seemed bent on moulding civil and 
ecclesiastical institutions according to the wisdom of the 
present day, that the party we have referred to, impelled — 
by these circumstances, buried themselves in the musty 
atmosphere of departed ages, and brought out in 
«Tracts for the Times” elements and arguments which 
promise fair to carry us back to those regions of religious 
twilight. 

We had not intended to have digressed so far in 
remarking on the origin of that movement, which, at the 
present day, has thrown the pious and evangelical efforts 
of a large proportion of the clergy into the shade, and 
fixed the attention of the kingdom and the world on 
those Tractarian efforts,—efforts which, apparently begun 
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in self-defence, have been carried on until they have 
brought out into prominence all those vague passages in 
the formularies of the church wherein preceding error 
was not most distinctly condemned, or in which any 
Papal usage or observance is tacitly allowed; and then, 
fixing themselves on a platform thus disingenuously 
raised, they adopt the monstrous principle of explaining 
the certain by the doubtful, and condemn the clear and 
plain declarations of Reformers, because they do not 
agree with what is uncertain or obscure. 

In prosecuting the subject of our inquiry, as our limits 
prevent our referring explicitly to every particular, we 
shall take up a few of the most prominent and important 
doctrines which have been so zealously disseminated, and 
endeavour to ascertain whether they are in accordance 
with the holy scriptures, or are to be regarded as con- 
nected with the Antichristian errors of preceding times. 

And, first, we propose to consider the claims which 
have been put forward on behalf of the ministers of the 
episcopal church of England, as being the only legiti- 
mate ministers of the gospel in this country; that they 
only have the right to minister the word and sacra- 
ments; and that therefore the church in which these 
are found is alone the true church of Christ. 

When we recall attention to the fact, that the undue 
assumption of ministers was not only the most prominent 
feature of Antichristian error, but the pernicious root 
from which every other branch derived its being and 
strength, it will scarcely be thought possible that, in 
Protestant England, in the nineteenth century, in the 
era of Bible Societies, Missionary efforts, and evangelical 
triumphs, such claims can, to any serious extent, have 
been put forward. We will dissipate such charitable 
hopes, by quoting the exact words in which they haye 
been enunciated. 
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*The church of England maintains the apostolical 
succession in the preface to her Ordination Service. 
Those are said to be in the apostolical succession who have 
been sent to labour in the Lord’s vineyard, by bishops who 
were consecrated by others, and these by others, until the 
derived authority is traced to the apostles, and, through 
them, to the great Head of the church. The apostolical 
succession of the ministry is essential to the right admi- 
nistration of the holy sacraments. The clergy of the 
church of England can trace their connexion with the 
apostles by links, not one of which is wanting, from 
the times of St. Paul and St. Peter to our own.’* 
“The only ministrations to which the Lord has pro- 
mised his presence, is to those of the bishops, who are 
the successors of the first-commissioned apostles, and the 
other clergy, acting under their sanction and by their 
authority.’+ ‘*The sacrament of the Lord’s supper can 
only be administered by ministers duly ordained; and 
therefore it is needful to continue in a church possessing 
an apostolical succession.”t  ‘*The gift of the Holy 
Ghost has been preserved in the world solely by means 
of the episcopal succession ; and to seek communion with 
Christ by any other channel, is to attempt an impos- 
sibility.’§ ‘Unless the church has the power of dis- 
pensing grace, through rites of its own appointing, 
or is endued with the gift of blessing and hallowing the 
rites or ceremonies which, according to the twentieth 
article, it hath power to decree. But we may believe 
that the church has this gift.’’|| And when speaking 
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to parents in regard of the children, Knollis exhorts them 
to ask themselves, ‘“‘ Have I implanted in them a deep 
reverence for the office of the priests of God, whatever 
may be their character as men? Have I led them to 
value their prayers, and blessings, and absolutions ?”’* 
Before we enter upon a refutation of the errors con- 
tained in these various extracts, we may observe that the 
most prominent point, and that upon which all the others 
are built, namely, apostolical succession, is not, in the 
sense here taught, maintained in the preface to the Ordi- 
nation Service. In that preface it is taught that ‘‘it is 
evident from holy scripture and ancient authors, that, 
from the apostles’ times, there have been three orders of 
ministers in Christ’s church,—bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons : which offices were evermore had in such reverend 
estimation, that no man might presume to execute any 
of them, except he were first called, tried, examined, and 
known to have such qualities as are requisite for the 
same, and also by public prayer and imposition of hands 
were approved and admitted thereunto by lawful authority.” 
Here we have nothing to justify the arrogant and exclu- 
sive succession of the Tracts ; nothing but what applies 
(with the exception of the recognition of bishops) as 
much to the presbyterian ordinations of Scotland as to 
the episcopalian ones of England. This will show the 
small measure of reliance which we can place on the 
quoted authorities of this party. It may indeed be 
supposed, that the doctrine of episcopal authority in- 
volves that of this succession; but it is not so. This 
succession is held to be episcopal ; but the episcopal order 
may be maintained where this doctrine of succession is 
repudiated. We have already given our opinions as to 
the order and authority of bishops, and do not think it 
necessary to repeat what has been said: we therefore 
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direct attention at once to the subject of “ apostolical 
succession.” And, first of all, we fearlessly assert, 
that this is not a scripture doctrine. It is truly hum- 
bling to a religious mind, to witness the convulsive efforts 
which have been made to extort some support from 
distorted passages of scripture ; but all have lamentably 
failed. The word of God gives no countenance to the 
idle conceit which we are compelled to combat. This 
subject is one of great importance: it involves a question 
of fact. We are partial to antiquarian research: let us 
carefully look into it. Dr. Hook, a champion with his 
party, boldly states the case: ‘‘ The clergy of the church 
of England can trace their connexion with the apostles, 
by links not one of which is wanting.” This language 
is held by those who are men of learning, par excellence. 
Yet all this does not prevent us from questioning the 
fact. Our plain common sense asks, Is it true? and our 
deliberate judgment, after a lengthened and patient in- 
quiry, replies, It ts false. We are bound to justify this 
strong language. We will do it. Our first reference is 
to Eusebius. This writer was the friend of the emperor 
Constantine, and possessed every advantage for the com- 
pilation of his history. Yet he largely apologizes for the 
insufficiency of his performance, and assures us that he 
was ‘attempting a kind of trackless, unbroken path.” 
‘We are,” he says, ‘‘ totally unable to find even the bare 
vestiges of those who may have travelled the way before 
us: unless, perhaps, what is only presented in the slight 
intimations which some in different ways have transmitted 
in certain partial narratives of the times in which they 
lived ; who, raising their voices before us, like torches at 
a distance, and as looking down from some commanding 
height, call out and exhort us where we should walk.’’* 


* Eusresius, “Ecclesiastical History,” translated by Cruse. 
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Now it is on this authority that we have mainly to 
rely for our information for the first three hundred 
years! On a subject of such importance as the validity of 
churches, the efficacy of ordinations and sacraments, is 
this satisfactory ? Those “torches at a distance’ are the 
lights by which those links are traced for three hundred 
years ! 

Dr. Hook, and others who support this doctrine of 
succession, trace their spiritual descent to Peter as bishop 
of Rome, who is supposed to have held this see, on the 
authority of Eusebius. But this is far from being a set- 
tled point. Dr. Cave doubted it; archbishop Cranmer 
says, that it is not certain that Peter ever was at Rome. 
Flacius Illyricus and Zanchius are of the same mind. 
But if this doubtful point is conceded, who succeeded 
Peter? No man on earth can tell. ‘ Tertullian, Rufi- 
nus, and Epiphanius say Clement succeeded Peter. 
Jerome declares that most of the Latin authors supposed 
the order to be, Clement the successor of Peter. But 
Trenezeus, Eusebius, Jerome, and Augustine contradict the 
above authorities, and say Linus succeeded Peter ; Chry- 
sostom seems to go the same way. Bishop Pearson has 
proved that Linus died before Peter; and therefore, on 
the supposition that Peter was first bishop of Rome, 
Linus could not succeed him. Cabassute, the learned 
Popish historian of the councils, says, ‘It is a very 
doubtful question concerning Linus, Cletus, and Clement, 
as to which succeeded Peter.’ Dr. Comber, a very 
learned divine of the church of England, says, ‘ Upon 
the whole matter, there is xo certainty who was bishop 
of Rome newt to the apostles, and therefore the Roman- 
ists’ (N.B. Romanists!) ‘build upon an ill bottom, 
when they lay so great weight upon personal succession.’ 

«« But who was the third bishop of Rome; for of the 
second there is no certainty to be had? Here the confu- 
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sion is greater still. The Roman catalogues—the cata-. 
logues of High Churchmen,—must have somebody ; so 
they put Cletus in. Hear Dr. Comber again: ‘ The like 
blunder there is about the next pope (bishop of Rome) : 
the fabulous Pontifical makes Cletus succeed Linus, and 
gives us several lives of Cletus and Anacletus, making 
them of several nations, and to have been popes at dif- 
ferent times, putting Clement between them.’ ”* 

The fourth bishop of Rome is equally doubtful. Ca- 
bassute says, the whole question is very doubtful.  Pri- 
deaux, a learned churchman, says, no certainty is to be 
had. Howel, a thorough churchman, is of the same 
mind. Yet this is the chain, every link of which is so 
distinctly ascertainable. Well’ might bishop Stillingfleet 
declare, that this succession is “as muddy as the Tiber 
itself!’? Nor is this learned prelate the only one who 
opposed this doctrine. Bishop Hoadly says, “As far 
as we can judge of this, God’s providence never yet, in 
fact, kept up a regular uninterrupted succession of 
rightful bishops.’ Again: “It hath not pleased God, in 
his providence, to keep up any proof, of the least proba- 
bility or moral possibility, of a regular uninterrupted 
succession ; but there is a great appearance, and, hu- 
manly speaking, a certainty, of the contrary, that the 
succession hath often been interrupted.”’-+ Archbishop 
Whately maintains that “there is not a minister in all 
Christendom who is able to trace up, with approach to 
certainty, his own spiritual pedigree.” t The eminent 
Chillingworth says, “I am fully persuaded there hath 
been no such succession.’’§ 

We have shown, that the earliest links in this ima- 
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ginary succession cannot be traced, and have produced 
the testimony of some of the most eminent divines of the 
English church against the doctrine. But it is not only 
the early links of this chain that present difficulties to 
the reception of this dogma: the more modern part is 
also open to serious exception. 

It is an admitted consequence of this doctrine, that no 
sacraments are valid but those which are dispensed by 
ministers in the succession ; and, consequently, that bap- 
tism by them is essential, in order to constitute indivi- 
duals members of the church of Christ. This is the 
inevitable result; for the doctrine is not maintained 
simply for its own sake, but on account of this important 
consequence of it. Let us, then, apply this principle. 
Bishop Butler was, in the last century, successively 
bishop of Bristol and of Durham. He ordained many 
clergymen, and assisted in the consecration of many 
bishops ; yet he himself was, in the high-church sense, 
-unbaptized ; for he had only received presbyterian bap- 
tism. Secker was his friend and companion: he too 
was the son of a dissenting presbyterian minister, had 
only presbyterian baptism, and was never re-baptized : 
yet he was at first bishop of Bristol, then of Oxford, and, 
lastly, archbishop of Canterbury, and primate of all Eng- 
land. Now we ask, Are these valid links in the chain of 
apostolical succession? Were these men, who, on these 
principles were not Christians, over whom certain of the 
clergy would not read the burial-service in a country 
church-yard,—were these men competent to transmit 
apostolical grace ? 

But there is still a stronger case, which we find thus 
forcibly put in a letter to Dr. Pusey :— But if the 
succession has been broken in all those instances in 
which bishops and presbyters have been baptized by 
Presbyterians, and have not been re-baptized, you will 
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scarcely deny that it has been still more seriously injured, 
if any of your prelates have been raised even to the 
highest dignity in your church, and yet were never 
baptized, either by a layman, Presbyterian, or Episco- 
palian. And yet there is reason to believe that this was 
the case with Tillotson, who occupied for a long time the 
see of Canterbury, and the primacy of England. No evi- 
dence has been produced, though it has been often 
demanded, of his having been ordained a deacon ; and 
yet he was permitted to hold the office of a deacon. Nor 
will it at all appear wonderful, that such irregularities 
should have been tolerated at that period, when you con- 
sider what has taken place almost in our own day. 
‘ Even in later and more civilized times,’ says Dr. Whate- 
ly, ‘the probability of an irregularity, though very 
greatly diminished, is yet diminished only and not aéso- 
lutely destroyed. Even in the memory of persons living, 
there existed a bishop, concerning whom there was so much 
mystery and uncertainty prevailing, as to when, where, 
and by whom he had been ordained, that doubts existed in 
the minds of many persons, whether he had ever been 
ordained at all. 1 do not, however, refer so much to 
his want of deacons’ orders, and the invalidity of all the 
baptisms he administered, nor to the invalidity of his 
priests’ orders, which he received from Sydserf, whose 
own orders were uncanonical, and who, as he was a 
Scottish bishop, had no right to confer orders in Eng- 
land, who, we are told by Birch, ‘ ordained all those of 
the English clergy who came to him, without demanding 
either oaths’ (of canonical obedience) ‘ or subscriptions * 
(to articles) ‘of them, merely for a subsistence, from the 
fees for the orders granted by him; for he was very 
poor. I say, I do not refer so much to either of these 
circumstances, as to his want of baptism. He did not 
receive that ordinance in his infancy ; for his father was 
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a Baptist ; and though he was often challenged to pro- 
duce any evidence of his having been baptized after- 
wards, none was brought forward ; and, unless it can be 
furnished by you, or by some of your friends in the pre- 
sent day, or by some of the clergy of the church of 
England, we must consider him as unbaptized. But if 
the man who was so long the primate of that church, 
and who made so many bishops, and priests, and dea- 
cons, had not even such baptism as could be obtained 
from a midwife ; I leave it to you to say what must be 
the value of your own orders, or of the orders of any of 
the clergy of your own church, who hold your principles, 
and what must be the virtue of their ministrations, and 
what the prospects of final salvation to those who hear 
them.” * 

And this is the boasted apostolical succession, every 
link of which is so distinctly traced! We are at a loss 
to know how to speak to this point. Here are certain 
clearly-defined principles laid down, and applied, and the 
result stated as matter of fact: on these same principles 
this fact is clearly disproved; and yet with the most 
unblushing confidence it is re-asserted, again and again, 
and the most tremendous consequences drawn therefrom, 
as if no refutation had been offered. This is to us, as to 
men of ordinary sense and probity, utterly unaccountable. 

We have been compelled to speak to the fact of this 
historical succession, because it is boastingly paraded 
as the ground of the most absurd and unrighteous 
claims, although it is utterly untenable; yet, we con- 
fess, that, in our judgment, it is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference whether this pretended succession has been kept 
uninterruptedly or not. We hold this doctrine to be utterly 
opposed to the genius of the gospel, and to be at direct 
variance with the religion of the New Testament. What 
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is it of which we are speaking? ‘‘ Apostolical succes- 
sion,’’—successors of the apostles. This is language that 

ought not to be used thoughtlessly, and without mean- 
ing: such terms should be used in a fixed and definite 
sense. We are told, they are, and that it is intended to 
maintain that this succession is “ essential to the right 
administration of the holy sacraments ;”’ that theirs 
“are the only ministrations to which the Lord has 
promised his presence;”’ that this is the means by 
which alone the gift of the Holy Ghost has been pre- 
served in the world. How, then, is this succession con- 
tinued? ‘Not by lineal descent, as the priesthood under 
the law, but by a special appointment to office.’ So say 
the advocates of this pretended succession. But then the 
inquiry comes, Are there not qualifications for this office ? 
and, if so, can any appointment supersede the want of 
these qualifications ? 

This office is ‘‘ the ministry of reconciliation ;”’ minis- 
ters of the gospel are ‘‘ ambassadors for Christ,’ com- 
missioned to proclaim pardon to a rebel world. Now, 
we might argue on the ground of probability, and ask, 
Would a sovereign employ any person as an ambassador, 
to offer terms of grace to rebels, who was himself a rebel 
with arms in his hands? But we need not thus argue. 
We have in holy scripture a clear and explicit enunciation 
of principles which place this subject beyond the possibi- 
lity of doubt. Deacons are, by the persons who advocate 
the views which we impugn, supposed to be the first 
order of ministers, and as such they are ordained. Now 
we have, on inspired authority, an account of the first 
ordination of this kind. Surely, this ought to be re- 
garded as a precedent : it is often quoted as an authority 
for ordination, and may therefore certainly be referred to 
as affording some information respecting the character of 
the persons who alone are fit subjects for this ordination. 
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What saith the scripture? The apostles, seeing the 
necessity for this class of ministers, called the disciples 
and said, “ Brethren, look ye out among you seven men 
of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, 
whom we may appoint.” (Acts vi. 3.) These qualifica- 
tions were not to be the result of ordination, but were to 
be found in them previously. Honest report—They 
-were to be men of good character, of reputed honesty 
and integrity. wll of the Holy Ghost—They were not 
to be carnal, earthly-minded men, but persons who had 
been converted to God, and were made partakers of 
the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit ; men who had 
received the Spirit of Christ, and were enabled to live 
-under an abiding sense of his favour and blessing. dud 
wisdom—Those ministers were not to be weak and igno- 
rant men; they were required to possess intellectual 
capacity, mental vigour and energy, as well as sound 
judgment and discretion. According to the obvious 
sense of the word of God, before any person is ordained 
a deacon, he should be known to possess these qualifica- 
tion: nor is this the only scriptural instruction which we 
have on this subject. On one most important occasion, 
when the Saviour was about to commit the feeding of his 
flock to the care of an apostle, he inquired, “ Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me?” And thrice was this im- 
portant interrogatory iterated, and the injunction as often 
given, “‘ Feed my sheep, feed my lambs.” (John xxi. 15 
—17.) Is not this highly monitory? Does it not 
clearly teach us that love to Christ is an indispensable 
requisite for the care of his flock ? 

These views are abundantly sustained by the writings 
of the apostles. We might refer to many important 
directions, but will only cite one, which St. Paul gave to 
Timothy : it is quite in point: ‘ The things that thou 
hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same com- 
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mit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.” (2 Tim. 11. 2.) These explicit declarations 
leave no room for doubt: they clearly teach, that there 
are important moral, spiritual, and intellectual qualifica- 
tions, which are essential to fit a person for the Christian 
ministry. If this induction is correct, we are presented 
with two questions: 1. Can any mode of ordination 
which does not insure the selection of suitable candidates 
be sufficient ? and, 2. Can a minister thus endowed, even 
supposing some informality should stand connected with 
his ordination, be said to have no promise of the blessing 
of God on his ministrations ? 

We do not, in the first place, perceive that this episco- 
pal ordination necessarily insures the selection of suitable 
and well-qualified persons for the ministry. It may 
indeed exist in connexion with such guards as may offer 
a reasonable probability of this ; but it is a matter of pub- 
lic notoriety, that such ordinations have been frequently 
used in the entire absence of such guards. It is indeed 
evident, that the tendency of this doctrine is to induce a 
neglect of suitable qualifications for the ministry ; for an 
undue reliance on the efficacy of ordination is sure, to 
some extent, to induce a neglect of the necessary requisites 
for the office. 

We chall not be detained by the second inquiry. 
Admitting that the want of baptism, and the informal 
orders of Tillotson, rendered him ‘incapable of transmit- 
ting the episcopal succession,’ but that any eminently 
pious and talented man, ignorant of this fact, should 
receive ordination at his hands,—is it to be believed that 
his efforts are henceforth to be unavailing, that he is to 
be unblessed with gracious visitation, to have no claim to 
the promise of the Spirit? We hold the opinion too 
monstrous to be entertained for a moment. 

We pass from this point, hoping that enough has been 
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said to make it clear, that, if a man has not the proper 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual qualifications, no ordina- 
tion can supply the want of them. Can this require 
further proof? Is an ignorant, carnal, godless, and 
wicked man to be constituted a minister of Christ by the 
mere act of ordination? Can this, whatever may be its 
peculiar form, rake any man a minister, who is not him- 
self first “created anew in Christ Jesus,” and specially 
called by the Holy Ghost to this spiritual vocation? In 
opposition to all the powers of nope and Puseyism, we 
unhesitatingly answer, No. 

“ But,” say the upholders of this doctrine, “ the true 
episcopal ordination confers grace.” We are anxious to 
understand this point clearly. Is it meant that modern 
bishops have the power of conferring the Holy Ghost by 
the imposition of hands on those whom they ordain ? 
No, says Mr. Keble: “It was not what is commonly 
called miraculous, yet it was altogether supernatural, and 
amounts to the Holy Ghost dwelling in us, as a Spirit of 
power, of love, and of brotherly correction and reproof ; 
a Spirit that brings with him an invisible but real power, 
to open and shut the kingdom of heaven in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; a Spirit of never-failing love and 
charity to men’s souls, to guide us in the exercise of that 
more than human power; and, lastly, a Spirit of kind 
and fatherly, yet, if need be, uncompromising and fear- 
less, rebuke.”’ * 

Taking this language in its plain and obvious sense, 
are we not led to understand that the communication of 
this grace is necessary, certain, and permanent? It is 
very difficult to speak on this subject without giving pain 
to men who are truly ministers of Christ. We solemnly 
protest against making any covert and sweeping insinua- 
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tions; yet when a dogma like this is propounded, which, 
in our judgment, is essentially Popish, we are compelled 
to speak of it. Let us suppose a case: A wealthy father 
destines a son for the church ; he passes through a suit- 
able course of education ; but his heart is unaffected by 
spiritual and eternal things: he is a lover of pleasure 
more than a lover of God; and the whole of his conduct 
proves, that, although free from the practice of low and 
degrading vices, he is carnal in his nature, earthly in his 
affections, a stranger to spiritual intercourse with God, 
ignorant of the devices of Satan, and utterly inexpe- 
rienced as to the living faith, the holy peace, the joyous 
hope, the divine love, which are so prominent in the life 
of a Christian ; that he is, although learned and polished, 
still “ without God and without hope in the world.” 
This young man, in this state of mind, presents himself 
for ordination, and professes that he is moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take upon him the sacred office ; and the 
bishop, laying his hands on his head, says, “‘ Receive thou 
the Holy Ghost :” the service terminates, the young man 
rises, professedly a minister of Christ, and professedly a 
partaker of this apostolical grace. His character remains 
the same, his actions and tempers and pursuits are 
unchanged ; yet we are to believe, that from this service 
he has derived a ‘‘ real power to open and shut the king- 
dom of heaven ;”’ that, although unconverted and unspi- 
ritual in his mind, the Holy Ghost dwells in him as a 
Spirit of power: not, we presume, of power over sin, 
subduing the affections unto God, and bringing every 
thought into obedience to Christ; but of power over 
other men. Well may the supporters of such doctrines 
advocate a reliance upon tradition; for certainly holy 
scripture gives no countenance to such opinions. But if 
we receive them, we must not only admit that the Holy 
Ghost dwells in unconverted and perhaps wicked men, 
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as a Spirit of power; but that he so continues to reside, 
whatever may be their future character. Our public 
annals of crime have exhibited unto us instances of men 
who have received this episcopal ordination, who have 
been guilty of the most flagrant sins, the most debasing 
vices: did the Holy Spirit still dwell in these men? 
While they were thus fillmg up the measure of their 
iniquities, did they still retain the power to open and 
shut the kingdom of heaven? Yet this must be believed, 
or the whole fabric of this superstition falls to the 
ground. The history of the world has presented to us 
bishops, whose characters, judged by the plain teaching 
of God’s word, must be pronounced wicked,—notoriously 
abandoned ; yet, unless even these are allowed the power 
to confer this apostolical grace, the whole succession- 
scheme sinks into ruin! When a doctrine or an argu- 
ment, fairly carried out, issues in downright absurdity, 
we need pursue it no further. 

But if this doctrine is not scripturally true, what shall 
we say to formularies which require the use of such lan- 
guage as, ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” in the circum- 
stances alluded to? 

Still, there is one result of this apostolical-succession 
doctrine, that deserves some notice. It disayows, and 
shuts out of the pale of the Christian church, many of 
the most pious and useful Christian communities of the 
present and past ages. 

So early as the time of Eusebius, we hear him com- 
plain, that he had to pursue his way. in comparative 
darkness, and that he was able only to give “the succes- 
sions, if not of all, at least the most noted, of the apos- 
tles ;” so that even at that early day, on this principle, 
the entire results of the labour of some apostles had 
perished from the church; and on carefully pursuing 
ecclesiastical history, we find but five ancient churches, 
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that pretended to be able to trace up their succession to 
as many apostles: we have, consequently, the labours of a 
major part of the apostolic body, whose work is lost to 
the church. 

Then, in regard to our own country, it is an admitted 
fact, that the gospel was preached here at a very early 
period; in all probability, in the apostolic age. Yet, 
though it produced martyrs of heroic courage, bishops of 
eminent wisdom and learning, and a pious, enlightened, 
and devoted body of Christian believers for five hundred 
years ; having no historical record of its origin, it was 
not in the succession. Again: we find in ancient Scot- 
land a church which extended the meliorating influences 
of the gospel over a then-barbarous and heathen country, 
which contributed more than any other agency to Chris- 
tianize the Pagan Saxons of England, and which has 
perpetuated an important church to the present day: yet 
these, from the time of Icolm-kille to the present day, 
have been destitute of this apostolical succession. The 
important church of Alexandria was for two hundred 
years supplied with a patriarch, who received only presby- 
terian consecration; and it was therefore destitute of 
episcopal succession. We pass over numerous irregu- 
larities which took place in the church of England, and 
in other ‘churches also; and come down to the period of 
the Reformation. Here we find a large portion, if not 
the whole, of the Lutheran church cut off from the 
succession. This was the case with the church of Den- 
mark, whose first superintendents, although now generally 
called bishops, were but presbyters, and received imposi- 
tion of hands only from Bugenhagen, a single Lutheran 
presbyter.* The church of Sweden is in a similar con- 


* © Luther himself appointed the first Lutheran bishop.” —POWELL 
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dition ;: as is the church of Prussia, where the super- 
intendent elect merely presides, and has no greater power 
than that of a moderator in an assembly of presbyters, 
and may even be deprived of office by his fellow presby- 
ters. All these, on the principles laid down by Papists 
and Puseyites, are without any just claim to the apos- 
tolical succession ; and in a similar condition must be the 
numerous sections of the Christian church who have 
the same kind of regimen. When we reflect. on their 
number and influence, the consideration is truly fear- 
ful. Here we have the large bodies of Presbyterian 
Dissenters of England and Ireland; the Independents 
and Baptists in England; the Presbyterians in France, 
Geneva, Switzerland, Holland, and North America; and 
the Wesleyan Methodists, whose societies extend to every 
part of the United Kingdom, and whose Missionary efforts 
have shed a Christian influence over some of the darkest 
portions of the globe. Yet all these, on the principles 
which have been laid down, are cut off from the cove- 
nanted mercies of God. May we not ask, ‘‘ For what ? 
Where is the rigid necessity?’’ Certainly not in the 
declarations of holy writ, but in what are supposed to be 
authoritative interpretations derived from the fathers. 
As, therefore, this view of the succession cannot be main- 
tained by scripture proof, it becomes, to a great extent, a 
question of authority. If we are to regard it thus, how 
will the case stand? We have, on the one side, the 
churches of Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, and Scotland, 
the Presbyterian and Independent communities through- 
out the world; the Baptists, and the various sections of 
the Methodist family; we have St. Columba, the apostle 
of Scotland, Calvin, Zuinglius, and Knox; Calamy, Poole, 
Howe, Henry, Watts, and Doddridge, Fuller and Hall; 
we have the Wesleys, Whitefield, and their host of zealous 
followers ; we have, in fact, the representatives of by far 
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the largest portion of the evangelical godliness of western 
Europe: and, on the other hand, a section of the church 
of England, and the church of Rome. We say a section 
of the church of England ; for Wiclif and the earliest of 
her Reformers never adopted those principles. The most 
eminent statesmen, who lived at the time of the Reforma- 
tion,—lord-president Cecil, lord Bacon, sir Francis Knollis, 
and others,—condemned them. The most learned divines, 
Tindal, Barnes, Lambert, Cranmer, Tonstal, Stokesley, 
Jewel, Redman, Robertson, George Cranmer, Willet, 
Bedell, Usher, Chillingworth, and numbers more, had no 
sympathy with those. doctrines. In fact, the church of 
England at the Reformation was decidedly opposed to 
them ; and we have therefore a section of the church of 
England, and the church of Rome, united to main- 
tain this unscriptural dogma, and thereby to place the 
purest part of the ancient church, and the evangelical 
churches of modern times, beyond the range of the 
covenant mercies of God. Can we hesitate to pronounce 
which is right? Are we to sacrifice the ministerial 
character of Poole, Howe, Doddridge, Watts, Wesley, and 
the other persons whose names we have mentioned, to sus- 
tain the claims of an idolatrous priesthood, with their boy- 
bishops, simoniacal ordinations, and profligate and igno- 
rant ministers? Are the deliberate opinions of Cranmer, 
Jewel, Chillingworth, and other martyrs and Reformers, to 
be renounced for those of Pusey, Newman, and Hook ? 
We must now leave this branch of the subject ; and, in 
doing so, we beg to recall attention to the grounds of 
our opposition, to apostolical succession: It is not a 
doctrine of scripture; no such historical succession has 
existed, either in the church of Rome or in the church of 
‘England. It is contrary to the spirit and genius of the 
gospel, tends to depreciate scriptural qualifications for the 
Christian ministry, and to countenance the ministrations 
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of unsuitable and even wicked men; and, while it 
upholds the Popish priesthood, and an intolerant party in 
the church of England, it rejects and unchristianizes the 
entire mass of godly and evangelical ministers, by whose 
efforts the Reformation was effected, and whose labours 
have since shed the light and power of gospel-truth over 
every part of the world. 

In dismissing this particular, we call special attention 
to the following testimonies, from men who will not be 
lightly esteemed, while cultivated and sterling intellect is 
revered in the world. 

Chillingworth says, as if arguing with a Puseyite of 
the present day, ‘‘‘ Want of succession of bishops and 
pastors, holding always the same doctrine, and of the 
forms of ordaining bishops and priests, which are in use 
in the Roman church, is a certain mark of heresy ;’ to 
which I answer, that nothing but want of truth, and 
holding error, can make or prove any church heretical. 
For if he bea true Aristotelian, or Platonist, or Pyrrhonian, 
or Epicurean, who holds the doctrine of Aristotle, or 
Plato, or Pyrrho, or Epicurus, although he cannot assign 
any that held it before him for many ages together ; why 
should I not be made a true and orthodox Christian, by 
believing all the doctrine of Christ, though I cannot 
derive my descent from a perpetual succession that believed 
it before me? By this reason, you should say as well, 
that no man can be a good bishop, or pastor, or king, or 
magistrate, or father, that succeeds a bad one. For if I 
may conform my will and actions to the commandments 
of God, why may I not embrace his doctrine with my 
understanding, although my predecessors do not so? 
You may judge as uncharitably, and speak as maliciously, 
of me as your blind zeal to your superstition shall direct 
you ; but certainly I know, (and with all your sophistry 
you cannot make me doubt of what I know,) that I do 
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believe the gospel of Christ, as it is delivered in the 
undoubted books of canonical scripture, as verily as that 
it is now day, that I see the light, that I am now 
writing; and I believe it upon this motive, because I 
conceive it sufficiently, abundantly, superabundantly 
proved to be divine revelation; and yet, in this I do 
not depend upon any succession of men, that have always 
believed it without any mixture of error; nay, I am fully 
persuaded there hath been no such succession, and yet do 
not find myself any way weakened in my faith by the 
want of it. 

*« Besides, what is more certain than that he may make 
a straight line, who hath a rule to make it by, though 
never man in the world had made any before? And 
why, then, may not he that believes the scripture to be 
the word of God, and the rule of faith, regulate his faith 
by it; and, consequently, believe aright without much 
regarding what other men will do or have done? Seeing, 
therefore, that this is all the necessity that is pretended 
of a perpetual succession of men, orthodox in all points, 
certainly there is no necessity at all of any such, neither 
can the want of it prove any man or any church here- 
ti¢alsi:* 

In the same spirit Hoadly declares: ‘‘ Nothing has 
so effectually thrown contempt upon a regular succession 
of the ministry, as the calling no succession regular but 
what was uninterrupted, and the making the eternal 
salvation of Christians to depend upon that uninter- 
rupted succession, of which the most learned cannot 
have the least assurance, and the unlearned can have no 
notion, but through ignorance and credulity.” 

“But,” say some, ‘‘has there been no true succession 
of gospel ministers from the time of the apostles? -Has 
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the enemy ever completely prevailed?” <‘‘God_ has 
always had a true church; and he always will have a 
true church. The gates of hell never have prevailed 
against it; and we are assured by Himself, that they 
never shall. This has always stood, as to its foundation, 
on the truth, and faithfulness, and power of God; and 
never On any ceremonies or circumstances of church 
government, or any order of men: thus it will stand FOR 
EVER.” * 

We now direct attention to a superstitious regard for 
sacraments. We are well aware of the extreme difficulty 
and delicacy of this subject ; but we trust we shall be 
enabled to discuss it without using language which is 
calculated to pain any serious mind. We are con- 
strained, at the same time, to observe, that it evidently 
appears that the truly solemn character of these ordi- 
nances has been most insidiously used for the purpose of 
introducing into the church, and submitting to popular 
belief, doctrines which are calculated to alter the entire cha- 
racter of the gospel, and to destroy true scriptural religion. 

The Oxford Catechism says, ‘‘The holy sacraments are 
the special means of grace;’t+ and Dr. Hook adds, 
«While the subordinate means of grace are prayer, the 


study of the scriptures, and meditation, the chief means 


of grace are baptism, confirmation, and the Lord’s sup- 
per.’ { Dr. Pusey also exhibits the necessary efficacy of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper, in the following strong 
terms: “This exposition again harmonizes with the 
true doctrines of the sacraments, in that it separates the 
two great sacraments of the gospel from every thing else 
which God has made a means of grace: and as these two 
communicate Christ to the soul,’ &c.t And Tract, No. 
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$0, elaborates and sustains the same view: ‘“‘The two 
sacraments of the gospel, as they may be emphatically 
styled, are the instruments of inward life, according to 
eur Lord’s declaration, that baptism is the new Jzrth, 
and that in the eucharist we eat the living bread.” * 
“They are the only justifying rites or instruments of 
communicating the atonement, which is the one thing 
necessary to us.’ + Speaking of baptism, Dr. Pusey 
says, “This is our new birth, an actual birth of Gop, of 
water, and the Spirit, as we were actually born of our 
natural parents.’ { Again: ‘‘ Baptism is a sacrament 
which God hath instituted in his church, to the end that 
they which receive the same might be incorporated into 
Christ, and so, through his most precious merit, obtain, 
as well that saving grace of imputation which taketh 
away all former guiltiness, as also that infused virtue of 
the Holy Ghost, which giveth to the powers of the soul 
the first disposition towards future newness of life.” § 
And, further: ‘ Our life in Christ is, throughout, repre- 
sented as commencing when we are by baptism made 
members of Christ and children of God. That life may, 
through our negligence, afterward decay, or be choked 
or well-nigh extinguished, and, by God’s mercy, again be 
renewed and refreshed ; but a commencement of life in 
Christ after baptism, a death unto sin and a new birth unto 
righteousness, at any other period than at that one first 
introduction into God’s covenant, is as little consonant 
with the general representation of holy scripture, as a 
commencement of physical life long after our natural 
birth is with the order of Providence.” || <‘‘ Not the life 
only which we are to live, but the actual life which by 
baptism was infused in us.’ ‘In one sense, indeed, 
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the apostles or their successors baptized, because he gave 
them the commission to ‘ baptize all nations ;’ but then 
also He who promised, ‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even to 
the end of the world,’ accompanies their act, and is, in 
reality and truth, the only baptizer. It is his baptism, 
not theirs; they baptized as the servants, He as the 
Lord; they with water, He ‘with the Hoty Guost, and 
with fire ;’ they touch the body, He applies it to the 
soul; they visibly, He invisibly; they in obedience to 
him, He accepts the obedience of his church, and cleans- 
eth each new member which she presents unto Him, 
‘with the washing of water by the word.’ It is He who 
cleanseth. And this, amid the imperfections of his 
ministers, is our comfort, that our baptism, though ‘by 
man,’ is not ‘of man;’ that to whomsoever he may have 
committed the ministry of his sacrament, Himself 
retaineth and sendeth forth its power.’ * It is also 
taught, that the water, having been consecrated, is 
sacred, and becomes the instrument of communicating 
grace. ‘This regeneration is the being ‘born of water 
and the Spirit,’ or by God’s Spirit again moving on the 
face of the waters, and sanctifying them for our cleans- 
ing, and cleansing us thereby.’ + And this moving of 
the Spirit on the face of the waters, and cleansing them 
for our cleansing, is, it seems, upon pronouncing the 
word of consecration, ‘‘ I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;” for, 
says Dr. Pusey, ‘‘In that he says,” (the apostle Paul,) 
“ With the washing of the water dy the word, he means 
(as appears both by the force of the term, and the autho- 
rity of the ancient church,) the Divine Word which ren- 
ders the element of water efficacious to our regenera- 
tion.’ t “So then all waters, when God has been 
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invoked, from that first prerogative, at their very origin, 
obtain the sacramental power of sanctifying. For imme- 
diately the Spirit cometh upon them from heaven, and is 
upon the waters, sanctifying them from himself; and, so 
sanctified, they imbibe the power of sanctifying.” * 

It is also taught that justification takes place in bap- 
tism: ‘ Baptism, the means ordained by Christ himself 
for the remission of sin, or for justification.” + ‘“‘ Justi- 
fication by faith does not exclude justification through 
or by baptism.’ t Tract, No. 90, speaking of justifica- 
tion, says, ‘‘ Baptism conveys it.” § And, to complete 
the climax, we are told: “‘ Baptism, and not faith, is the 
primary instrument of justification.” || Sanctification is 
also attributed to the same means. ‘This is plainly 
taught in preceding extracts ; and we only add this one in 
addition : ‘‘ Baptism is essential to her sanctification.’ |] 
In fact, all spiritual blessings are distinctly ascribed to 
baptism. For Dr. Pusey does not hesitate to say, ‘ Bap- 
tism, as the means of our union with Christ, is the act 
which conveys to us either in immediate possession, or as 
an earnest, all our subsequent spiritual blessings.” ** 
* Baptism is the instrument whereby God communicated 
to us the remission of sins, justification, holiness, life, 
communion with the Son and with the Father through 
the Spirit, the earnest of the Spirit, the adoption of sons, 
inheritance of heaven ; all which our Lord obtained for us 
through his incarnation and precious blood-shedding.” ++ 
** Ts it no cause of thankfulness to our heavenly Father, 
to have to look back upon a definite act of God, whereby 
he placed us in a state of salvation, there by his grace to 
continue ; that, independently of any feelings of ours, 


* Pusry on “ Baptism,” quoting THEOPHILUS, pp. 362, 363. 
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which may not be so vivid as they once were, antece- 
dently to all error, infirmity, and sin, which there may 
have been in the course hitherto, and the imperfections 
which have cleaved, and, it is to be feared, do cleave, to 
all our acts, marring all our repentances, our faith, our 
works of love, there is still one bright spot whereon to 
look back, when God the Father chose us to be his sons 
in his Son, and the Holy Ghost sanctified and sealed us 
as his? Is it nothing to bear his mark upon us, which 
his mercy has been more powerful to retain, we trust, 
than our sins to efface ?”’ * 

Yet, notwithstanding these extravagant laudations of 
baptismal efficacy, there are still great and important 
benefits to be derived from the eucharist. In it, “we 
eat living bread.’ + Here he gives us “ to drink of his 
blood.” ¢ «Now this is what the catholic church seems 
to hold concerning our Lord’s presence in the sacrament, 
that he then personally and bodily is with us, in the way 
an object is which we call present: how he is so, we 
know not; but that he should be so, though he be 
millions of miles away, is not more inconceivable than 
the influence of eye-sight upon us is to a blind man.” § 
“In answer, then, to the problem, how Christ comes to 
us, while remaining on high, I answer, Just as much as 
this, that he comes by the agency of the Holy Ghost, in 
and dy the sacrament. Locomotion is the means of a 
material presence; the sacrament is the means of His 
spiritual presence. Let them but believe and act on the 
truth, that the consecrated bread is Christ’s body, as He 
says, and no officious comment on His words will be 
attempted by any well-judging mind.” || The writer 
then goes on to say, that there is nothing in these 

x Pusey on “ Baptism,” p. 88. + Tract, No. 90, p. 46. 
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remarks to ‘‘ interfere with the doctrine elsewhere taught 
in our formularies, of a real super-local presence in the 
holy sacrament.” * Again: ‘Christ is present under 
the form of bread and wine.’ + ‘The clergy are 
intrusted with the awful and mysterious gift of making 
the bread and wine Christ’s body and blood.” { ‘* Trust- 
ing thus to the conveyance of. grace in and by the sacra- 
ments, they repudiate the doctrine, ‘that God conveys 
grace only through the instrumentality of the mental 
energies, that. is, through faith, prayer, active spiritual 
contemplations, or what is called communion with God.’ 
Indeed thisemay be set down as the essence of the secta- 
rian doctrine, to consider faith, and not the sacraments, 
as the instrument of justification and other gospel gifts. 
Hence they do not appear to discountenance the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s supper to infants, or to the dying 
and insensible. ‘And,’ say they, ‘ both practices have 
the sanction of primitive usage.’ ”’ § 

We confess that we are perplexed, and pained, to be 
called upon to refute such tenets as those which are 
embodied in the preceding extracts. This embarrass- 
ment does not arise from any difficulty in showing that 
they are at variance with the authoritative teaching of 
holy scripture ; but from the fact, that they so manifestly 
contradict the explicit declarations of the word of God, 
that it seems an approximation to insult to present any 
Protestant Christian with a grave reply to such bold, and 
we must say impious, assumptions. Yet, paraded as these 
assumptions are, by an overwhelming mass of volumes 
and tracts before the public eye, it would be a dereliction 


* Tract, No. 90, p. 58. 

+ Lixwoop in “ Home Missionary Magazine,” December, 1842. 
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of principle to shrink from exposing their unscriptural 
character and tendency. 

We would, then, on a general view of the subject, ask 
the advocates of these doctrines, what rational or scrip- 
tural ground they have for supposing the sacraments 
of the gospel to be more efficacious than the divinely- 
appointed rites under the law. The former was empha- 
tically a dispensation of ordinances. Circumcision and 
sacrifice were the appointed means of access unto God : 
yet, did an attention to these observances secure the 
divine favour? Was the effect of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, even circumcision itself, a mark which “ his mercy 
vas more powerful to retain than their sins to eflace?” 
Who were the persons addressed by our Saviour himself, 
when he said, *‘O generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth therefore 
fruits meet for repentance: and think not to say within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to our father: for I say 
unto you, that God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham.” (Matt. 11. 7—9.) Was not 
this language addressed to the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
who had been studiously observant of the Mosaic law ? 
And did he not address the same persons in still stronger 
language ’-—“ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how 
can ye escape the damnation of hell?” (Matt. xxiii, 33.) 
In fact, it is difficult to quote pertinent passages of scrip- 
ture from the New Testament on this subject ; the whole 
of the Gospels and Epistles are a testimony against the 
externalism, reliance upon rites, and trust in covenant- 
signs, which had defeated the gracious purposes of the 
preceding dispensation. Numerous passages might be 
selected bearing upon this subject. We give two or 
three: ‘‘ Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye should 
be ignorant, how that a// our fathers were under the 
cloud, and all passed through the sea; and were all 
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baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea; and 
did ai/ eat the same spiritual meat, and did al drink the 
same spiritual drink: for they drank of that spiritual 
rock that followed them: and that rock was Christ. 
But with many of them God was not well pleased: for 
they were overthrown in the wilderness.” (1 Cor. x. 1—5.) 

We consider this passage as having an important bear- 
ing on the subject under consideration, and especially in 
reference to our preceding observations. The apostle 
evidently connects the blessings which the ancient Israel- 
ites received, with the sacraments of the New-Testament 
economy ; and with these in all their spiritual import 
before his mind, he gives this entire passage to enforce 
the injunction previously urged: ‘So run, that ye may 
obtain ;” and in a succession of important particulars, 
suggested by the parallel drawn in the text, he enjoins, 
* Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.’ (Verse 12.) Does this teach us the invincible 
efficacy of the sacraments? Does this show that the 
virtue of baptism is not effaced by the power of sin ? 

Again: we may be allowed to ask, on the same prin- 
ciple, the meaning of the following words: “ For cir- 
cumcision verily profiteth, if thou keep the law: but if 
thou be a breaker of the law, thy circumcision is made 
uncireuincision. Therefore if the uncircumcision keep 
the righteousness of the law, shall not his uncircumcision 
be counted for circumcision? And shall not uncircum- 
cision which is by nature, if it fulfil the law, judge thee, 
who by the letter and circumcision dost transgress the 
law? For he is not a Jew, which is one outwardly ; 
neither is that circumcision which is outward in the 
flesh: but he is a Jew which is one inwardly ; and cir- 
cumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in 
the letter; whose praise is not of men, but of God.” 
(Rom. ui. 25—29.) 
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It will not, surely, be argued, that Christianity is less 
spiritual in its nature and blessings than was the Mosaie 
dispensation ; that it is, to a greater extent, dependent 
upon outward rites. If circumcision was not outward in 
the flesh, the saving power of baptism is not. If a Jew 
was one inwardly in the heart, in the spirit, and not 
in the letter, then such must be the character of the 
Christian. 

This is indeed the substance of the entire teaching of 
Christ and his apostles. With them character is every 
thing. Look at the blessings pronounced by our Saviour 
in his sermon on the Mount. They refer entirely to the 
state of the heart, as giving a character to the life. The 
parties with whom we are at issue, if a person incon- 
testably exhibited all these graces, would still have to 
ask, ‘‘ Has he been regularly baptized?” We need not, 
however, rely on any inferential evidence. We are pre- 
pared to maintain, that Christ and his apostles distinctly 
insist on the experience of living faith, producing holi- 
ness of life; and that the sacraments, although com- 
manded, are not. required either in the same sense or 
the same degree as faith in Christ. We might appeal to 
the New Testament as a whole, for the truth of this 
remark. But we select a few passages; and refer first 
to a numerous class of texts which speak of faith as 
essential to salvation, without any reference to sacra- 
ments: such as the following: “ He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life; and he that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth 
on him.”’ (John ni. 36.) ‘* Whosoever believeth in him 
shall not perish, but have eternal life. He that believeth 
on him is not condemned: but he that believeth not is 
vondemned already.” (John ni. 15, 18.) 

But then it may be asked, “If we ‘are sayed by 
faith,’ how is this produced? What are the means 
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devised by God in the holy gospel for working in us this 
living faith?” Looking away from the Holy Ghost, its 
Divine Author, to instrumental means, we reply, Certainly 
not by the sacraments in a pre-eminent degree, but by a 
preached gospel. Hear what St. Paul saith: “ Whoso- 
ever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
How then shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed? and how shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? and how shall they preach, except they be 
sent? So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God.” (Rom. x. 13—15, 17.) Nor is this 
an isolated passage, which is at variance with the general 
scope of New-Testament teaching: on the contrary, it 
exhibits the spirit and genius of the gospel, as might be 
shown by reference to a multitude of texts: we give two 
or three: ‘‘Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach 
the gospel: not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of 
Christ should be made of none effect. For the preach- 
ing of the cross is to them that perish foolishness; but 
unto us which are saved it is the power of God. For 
after that in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe. For the Jews 
require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom: but 
we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto them 
which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God.” (1 Cor. i. 17, 18, 21— 
24.) This grand truth, that the chief means of grace 
under the gospel are not the sacraments, but the preaching 
of the word of God, is exhibited in almost every possible 
form of expression. When the apostles were forbidden to 
open their mission in a certain district, it is said, they 
“‘were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the word 
OF a0 
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in Asia.” (Acts xvi. 6.) When the inspired historian 
gives us information respecting the evangelizing labours 
of the apostles, this same term is in constant use, as 
exhibiting the greatest and most important part of their 
ministry. ‘‘ Then Philip went down to the city of Sa- 
maria, and preached Christ unto them.” (Acts viii. 5.) 
« And straightway he preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues.” (Acts ix. 20.) ‘And when they were at Sala- 
mis, they preached the word of God.” (Acts xii. 5.) 
«And Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us go again and visit 
our brethren in every city where we have preached the 
word of the Lord.” (Acts xv. 36.) When the great 
apostolic commission is referred to, the same language 
occurs: ‘* Unto me, who am less than the- least of all 
saints, is this grace given, that I should preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.’ (Eph. 
iii. 8.) As waiting on the altar was the prominent fea- 
ture in the Jewish ministry, so preaching the gospel is 
that of the Christian. “These are placed in striking 
contrast by St. Paul: “Do ye not know that they which 
minister about holy things live of the things of the tem- 
ple? and they which wait at the altar are partakers with 
the altar? ven so hath the Lord ordained that they 
which preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” 
(1 Cor. ix. 13, 14.) And again, when an aged apostle, of 
set purpose, writes inspired directions ,to an evangelist, 
respecting his ministerial conduct, can it be supposed 
that he should entirely overlook ‘‘ those special means of 
grace,’ those by which alone ‘the spiritual life is begun” 
and ‘‘ maintained?” If those doctrines are true, should 
we not have in such epistles some clear and explicit 
directions respecting sacramental rites, and their efficacy ? 
Yet, read through the epistles to Timothy and Titus, and 
you will meet with injunctions to “ preach the word,” 
to appoint to the ministry ‘faithful men who shall be 
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able to teach others also;” that God hath ‘ manifested 
his word through preaching ;” but you will search in 
vain for any directions or advice respecting sacramental 
rites. Would this be the case with any advocate of the 
doctrines we oppose? Certainly not; and the inference 
is inevitable :—Theirs is not the gospel that St. Paul 
preached, but one which can only be sustained by a 
reference to the fathers; and from their writings almost 
any thing may be proved. 

As the whole tendency of this objectionable scheme of 
doctrine is to make the gospel a religion of rites, we 
are anxious to show that this is decidedly opposed to 
the scripture view of the subject. To a great extent 
this was the case with the Mosaic dispensation; but 
Christianity was to exhibit the triumphs of the word of © 
God. When Moses predicted the coming of the Messiah, 
as a Prophet like unto himself, he emphatically added, 
** Unto him ye shall hearken. I will raise them up a 


Prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, and 


will put my words in his mouth; and he shall speak 
unto them all that I shall command him.” (Deut, xvii. 
15, 18.) When Christ was transfigured upon the mount, 
the voice from heaven proclaimed, “ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye him.” (Matt. 
xvii. 5.) In accordance with these declarations, Jesus 
preached the gospel of the kingdom of God, and taught 
the people divine truth. In that most important inter- 
cessory prayer of his, we find such expressions as these : 
“J have manifested thy name unto the men which thou 
gavest me out of the world; and they have kept thy 
word. For I have given unto them the words which 
thou gavest me; and they have received them. I have 
given them thy word. Sanctify them through thy truth ; 
thy word is truth. As thou hast sent me into the world, 
even so have I also sent them into the world. And for 
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their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also might be 
sanctified through the truth. Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word.’ (John xvii. 6, 8, 14, 17—20.) 
We have here the efficient instrument of gospel power, 
the word of God in preaching by a teaching ministry. 
When Christ was leaving the world, we find him enjoin- 
ing his disciples, ‘‘ Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ (Matt. 
xviii. 19, 20.) Again: ‘“ He said unto them, Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not shall be damned.” (Mark xvi. 15, 16.) 
We see here an evident prominence given to teaching and 
preaching. The apostles understood their mission, and 
were guided by special manifestations of the Holy Ghost 
in its performance. The developement of the gospel 
_ was therefore calculated to rebuke any partiality for the 
special efficacy of rites, and to fix attention on the power 
of a preached gospel. ‘‘ When the day of pentecost 
was fully come,’ the Holy Ghost descended on the dis- 
ciples ; not on the apostles merely ; but the one hundred 
and twenty “were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance.’ (Acts 11. 1—4.) When a multitude 
was gathered together, Peter preached to them a gospel 
sermon; and when they ‘heard this, they were pricked 
in the heart.’’ (Verse 37,) It was therefore the word of 
God delivered under the influence of the Holy Ghost, 
which awaked concern, produced conviction, and pre- 
pared the people for the reception of saving grace. But 
the Jews were outwardly in covenant relation with God: 
the gospel to them was rather a carrying into perfect 
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accomplishment the spirituality of the old dispensation, 
than a new covenant. The manifestation of the gospel 
to the Gentiles was therefore an opportunity for fully 
exhibiting its nature, and the power and efficacy of its 
instrumental rites. How was this done? Did it show 
the paramount importance of the sacraments, and deve- 
lope their saving efficacy? We think, the very reverse. 
Peter, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, is led to 
the house of Cornelius at Cesarea. Here he finds a con- 
gregation of devout Gentiles: all the circumstances of 
the case elearly show that it is his duty to make them 
acquainted with the blessings of the gospel. How was 
this done? Precisely in accordance with the teaching 
of the Spirit of God. It did not say that Peter should 
administer rites by which they should be saved; but 
that he shall “speak unto thee.’ Nor was this speaking 
to be merely the authoritative pronunciation of any form 
of words, but a discourse which exhibited Christ as the 
Saviour of the world; and assured the hearers, that 
** whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission of 
sins.’ And ‘while Peter yet spake these words, the 
Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word,” and 
‘they were heard to ‘speak with tongues and magnify 
God.” Then Peter said, ‘Can any man forbid water, 
that these should not be baptized, which have received 
the Holy Ghost as well as we?” (Acts x.) So, then, in 
this most interesting and important case, baptism was not 
administered for the purpose of communicating divine 
influence, but because they had already received this gift, 
and were therefore unquestionably fitted to be received 
into the visible church of Christ. It was the same in the 
case of Philip and the Ethiopian: the latter was taught, 
and he believed ; and because he believed, he was bap- 
tized. The apostles, when propounding overtures of 
mercy to sinful men, said, “To you is the word of this 
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salvation sent,” (Acts xii. 26.) And, not to multiply 
quotations, which were an easy task, when the rapt spirit 
of the beloved disciple saw, in the apocalyptic vision, an 
-outline of the glorious consummation of gospel triumph, 
he beheld the angel flying in the midst of heaven, not 
with a font filled with consecrated water, with which to 
sprinkle the nations, and by baptismal rites to cleanse the 
people from their sin, but ‘‘ having the everlasting gospel 
to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people.” (Rev. 
xiv. 6.) The uniform tenor of the word of God is there- 
fore opposed to this wild and extravagant view of sacra- 
mental efficacy, and may be condensed and presented to 
the mind in the language of an apostle : ‘The church : 
whereof I am made a minister, according to the dispensa- 
tion of God which is given to me for you, to fulfil the 
word of God; even the mystery which hath been hid from 
ages and from generations, but now is made manifest to 
his saints: to whom God would make known what is the 
riches of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles ; 
which is Christ in you, the hope of glory: whom we 
preach, warning every man, and teaching every man in 
all wisdom; that we may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus.’ (Col. i. 24—28.) 

Having spoken so fully on the subject of the sacraments 
generally, we shall be able briefly to dispose of the argu- 
ments concerning baptism and the Lord’s supper respect- 
ively. Of baptism, it is taught by Tractarian writers that 
it is the only appointed means of regeneration, justifica- 
tion, sanctification, and every spiritual blessing. Now, 
it is most evident, if this is the truth, that it is most 
important and vital. The means by which the spiritual 
life is begun in our hearts, by which we are justified in 
the sight of God, and sanctified from moral pollution, and 
through which all spiritual blessings are conyeyed to the 
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soul, would, we might reasonably suppose, be clearly 
specified in the word of God. Our preceding quotations 
will show that we do not believe that we have those 
clear and well-defined exhibitions of baptismal efficacy 
in the scriptures. 

First, it is admitted on all hands that this can alone 
be the work of the Spirit of Christ. But then the Tracts 
and Dr. Pusey’s school maintain, that this spiritual influ- 
ence is always given in valid baptism. And, again, it is 
urged, that grace is communicated to the soul through 
the medium of the water which is applied to the body. 
Now, not to dwell on the incongruity of this philosophy, 
and the mystery of the entire procedure, we will at once 
enter upon the important point in dispute. That we 
may not argue about words, let us endeavour to state dis- 
tinctly what we mean by regeneration and justification, as 
on this the question may fairly depend. 

The scripture gives no definition of regeneration: we 
will not therefore attempt to supply one; but the word 
of God furnishes us with plain and evident marks, by 
clearly stating what are the invariable concomitants of this 
blessing. 

We are informed that faith precedes and follows rege- 
ration. ‘Ye are all the children of God by faith in 
Christ ‘Jesus ;” (Gal. iii. 26;) and, again: ‘To them 
gave he power” (right or privilege) ‘‘to become the sons 
of God, even to them that believe on his name: which 
were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, © 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” (John i. 12, 13.) 

An immediate result of this faith, and therefore an 
inseparable consequent of regeneration, is power over sin. 
In the new birth we become dead unto sin, and alive 
unto God. ‘* Knowing this, that our old man is cruci- 
fied with him, that the body of sin might be destroyed. 
For he that is dead is freed from sin. Likewise reckon 
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ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin.”’ (Rom. vi. 
6, 7,11.) Another apostle iterates the same sentiments : 
“Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin.” 
And, again: “ We know that whosoever is born of God 
sinneth not; but he that is begotten of God keepeth 
himself, and that wicked one toucheth him not.” (1 John 
i. 9; v. 18.) 

We now refer to justification, and may at once state 
our opinion, “that justification, and the remission or for- 
giveness of sin, are substantially the same thing. These 
expressions, I mean to say, relate to one and the same 
act of God, to one and the same privilege of his believing 
people. That which, viewed in one aspect, is pardon, 
viewed in another, is justification : ‘The same act,’ says 
that profound divine, Mr. John Howe, ‘is pardon, being 
done by God as a sovereign Ruler, acting above law, 
namely, the law of works, which is justification, being 
done by him as sustaining the person of a judge, accord- 
ing to law, namely, the law of grace.’”? * No truth is 
more clearly exhibited in holy scripture than that we are 
put in possession of those blessings through the instru- 
mentality of faith. The originating cause of our justifi- 
cation is the free, undeserved, and spontaneous love of 
God to fallen man. It is said, we are “justified freely 
by his grace.” (Rom. ii. 24.) But the wisdom of God 
determined that, in order to reconcile the claims of his 
mercy towards sinners with the claims of his purity and 
justiée, mercy should be exercised only through the 
intervention of a Divine Redeemer. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ is therefore the sole meritorious cause of our justi- 
fication, and we are to be “justified by his blood.” But 
the merit of the blood of Christ. does not operate necessa- 
rily, so as to produce pardon as an immediate and un- 
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avoidable effect, but through the instrumentality of fuith.* 
This opinion of justification is amply sustained, and the 
instrumental means by which it is obtained, clearly 
pointed out in the following texts: ‘“ Be it known unto 
you therefore, men and brethren, that through this man 
is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins: and by him 
all that believe are justified from all things, from which 
they could not be justified by the law of Moses.” (Acts 
xiii. 38, 39.) Again: “To him that worketh not, but 
believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness.” (Rom. iv. 5.) ‘* Therefore 
being justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Rom. v. 1.) In one respect, 
it is therefore evident that the Puseyites agree with us, 
namely, in this, that justification and regeneration take 
place simultaneously, or, at least, are so nearly co-inci- 
dent in regard of time, that, in practical language, they 
are spoken of as occurring together. But then, while 
those persons maintain that we are regenerated and justi- 
fied by baptism, we contend that we are only made par- 
takers of these blessings by faith. Upon this point we 
are at issue. Let us endeavour briefly to establish our 
position. 

* « The faith by which we are justified is present faith; faith 
actually existing and exercised. We are not justified by to-morrew’s 
faith foreseen ; for that would lead to the Antinomian notion of jus- 
tification from eternity ; a notion which to mention is to confute. 
We are not justified by yesterday’s faith recorded or remembered ; for 
that would imply the opinion that justification is irreversible ; an 
opinion of which I have assigned some of our reasons for rejecting. 
The justification offered in the scriptures is a justification wpon 
believing, and in whieh we are never- savingly interested until we 
believe, and only so long as we continue to believe. On all un- 
believers the wrath of God abides. The atonement of Jesus was 
indeed accepted, as from him, at the time when it was offered; but 
it is not accepted as for us, to our individual justification, until we 


individually believe, nor after we cease to believe.”—BUNTIN@’S 
Sermon on Justification, p. 20. 
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In the first place, we freely and fully admit that this 
faith, which we believe to be the appointed instrumental 
means of justification and regeneration, is wrought in the 
mind by the influence of the Spirit of God. In fact, so 
far as man acts in the exercise of this faith, he only uses 
that grace which God by his Spirit communicates unto 
him. Again: we must observe, that this communication 
of divine influence is in the New Testament called “a 
baptism of the Holy Ghost.” And we may further 
safely maintain, that water-baptism, as it was an outward 
sign of that cleansing of corrupted human nature which 
is essentially required, so it is perhaps referred to by the 
apostles in this figurative character. We think a neglect 
of these important points has led to much misconception, 
and afforded designing men an opportunity of making a 
plausible defence of tenets that would be otherwise utterly 
indefensible. 

When therefore we find the sacred writers speaking of 
water-baptism, we have to ascertain whether the term is 
used as significative of the external ordinance, or as 
figurative of spiritual influence; and when the term 
baptism”? is used without any adjunct, we have to 
discover whether it means spiritual or water baptism. 

We refer to scripture evidence, which will sustain 
these distinctions, and we think satisfactorily establish 
our own views, which we believe to be the scriptural 
doctrine. ‘‘I indeed baptize you with water unto 
repentance: but he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire.” (Matt. in. 11.)  ‘* For John truly 
baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost not many days hence.” (Acts i. 5.) Here 
we have the promised influences of the Holy Ghost dis- 
tinctly called “baptism.” And we are told that this 
spiritual baptism always accompanies the outward ordi- 
nance when regularly administered. Let us examine this 
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subject. St. Peter says, “Even baptism doth also now 
save us, not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience toward God.” 
(1 Peter iii. 21.) What is the meaning of this distinc- 
tion? If the saving influence of the Holy Ghost always 
accompanied the washing of the flesh, why distinguish 
between them? There was no danger of mistaking the 
one for the other. The only conceivable supposition 
which gives meaning to these words, is that which admits 
the possibility of this fleshly washing to take place 
without its being efficient to save. Again: St. Paul 
saith, ‘For as many of you as have been baptized into 
Christ, have put on Christ.” (Gal. ii. 27.) This epis- 
tle was addressed to the Galatian church, the members of 
which had surely been baptized with water; yet not only 
do the words just quoted show, that what is here called 
*‘ baptism ”’ was efficient to produce, in the subjects of it, 
the mind of Christ; for they that were baptized into 
Christ had put on Christ ; but in the preceding verse we 
are plainly informed what was the instrumental cause of 
this change: “ For ye are all children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus.” (Gal. iii. 26.) Here then it is evident, 
that the term ‘‘baptism”’ is used in connexion with a 
spiritual change, which change is distinctly attributed to 
the exercise of faith. Consequently, this baptism could 
not be simply that of water, but must be understood to 
be that of the Holy Ghost given through faith. This 
induction derives strength from the fact, that almost all 
the instances of conversion recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, respecting which we have explicit information, 
are of this kind. A discourse is delivered, conviction is 
produced, faith is exercised, and the Holy Ghost is 
given ; after which, generally, water-baptism was admi- 
nistered. 

Further evidence of a similar tendency is furnished by 
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the apostle’s reference to the Corinthian church. To 
them St. Paul had declared, that he had baptized very 
few of them: Crispus, Gaius, and the household of 
Stephanus,—he knew not that he had baptized any 
Other: (1-.Cor. i. 14, 16.) Yet to. them he “saya 
“Though ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet 
have ye not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I have 
begotten you through the gospel.” (1 Cor. iy. 15.) 
What does this teach us? In the time of the fathers, 
when those objectionable doctrines had been circulated, 
Jerome assures us, ‘‘ Every one regarded those whom he 
baptized as belonging to himself.” We have an obscure 
_ intimation, that something of this kind had obtained 
credit at Corinth, and divided the religious body into 
parties. Against this notion, however, St. Paul raises 
his authoritative and inspired protest. Others had bap- 
tized and trained them; but he had, by the ministration 
of the gospel, been the instrument of their conversion to 
God; and he claims to be regarded as their father in the 
gospel. We ask, Does not this incidental evidence 
clearly exhibit the apostolic doctrine on this subject? It 
was not baptismal efficacy that produced their justifica- 
tion and regeneration. No! we are told, “so mightily 
grew the word of God and prevailed.” (Acts xix. 20.) 
We refer to another case. We read that Simon the 
sorcerer had been baptized ; but when he saw the mira- 
cles wrought by Peter and John, “he offered them 
money, saying, Give me also this power. But Peter said 
unto him, Thy money perish with thee. Thou hast 
neither part nor lot in this matter: for thy heart is not 
right in the sight of God. Repent therefore of this thy 
wickedness, and pray God, if perhaps the thought of thy 
heart may be forgiven thee. For I perceive that thou 
art in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of ini- 
quity.” (Acts vil. 18, 19, 21—23.) Now here is one 
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incontestable contradiction of the doctrine to which we 
are opposed. Here is a person who, although baptized 
by an inspired man, is immediately afterward found 
needing forgiveness, in the gall of bitterness, and in the 
bonds of iniquity. Yet, says Dr. Pusey, ‘* Baptism 
communicates remission of sins, justification, holiness, 
life, and communion with Himself.’ 

We would at once dismiss this point, if we did not 
believe that it involves the existence of vital Christianity. 
The Puseyites teach, that there is no commencement of 
spiritual life, but that which is obtained in baptism ; 
that in this ordinance the Holy Ghost is certainly given, 
and regeneration and justification secured. We think 
the preceding pages have shown that whatever support 
“the authority of the ancient church” gives to these 
notions, they are not the doctrines of scripture. But we 
are anxious to direct attention to another view of this 
subject ; a view which we think calculated to give us 
some just idea of the practical working of these opinions. 
The religion of the gospel was evidently intended to 
raise man, who, in his natural state, was dead in tres- 
“passes and sins, into newness of life; that, created anew 
in Christ Jesus, he, who before devoted his members as 
instruments of sin, being made free from sin, should now 
yield himself unto God as one alive from the dead, living 
in all righteousness and holiness of life. 

Now we do not see how it is possible for the baptismal 
ordinance to communicate that grace which is above 
referred to, in its scriptural sense. We can, indeed, 
conceive, that in the case of a little child, who has as yet 
done neither good nor evil, the grace of God may coun- 
teract his original depravity, so that as in Adam he died, 
even so in Christ Jesus he may be made alive. And 
this is surely the case with all those who die in infancy, 
whether baptized or unbaptized ; for, whatever may be 
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thought of the duty of parents, or of the church, the 
salvation of infants cannot be endangered. But when it 
is contended, that justification and regeneration are cer- 
tainly given in baptism, and we find that the scriptures 
invariably describe those blessings as intimately and 
essentially connected with proofs of their existence, 
which affect the finest and most powerful emotions of the 
human spirit; we want direct scriptural authority 
before we can believe, that these blessings are necessarily 
imparted by an external rite to an unconscious infant ; 
that blessings involving the exercise of faith, and pro- 
ducing peace, and love, and joy, are communicated to a 
child utterly incapable of these emotions, and that, not 
as in one strange or particular instance, but as the usual, 
ordinary, and, in fact, universal, operation of the gospel. 
We confess that our scepticism prevails, and we are 
compelled to say, whatever this may be, it is not the 
religion of the New Testament. 

But we have the means of submitting those conflicting 
opinions to a practical test. Religion not only exists as 
a spirit of life in the soul, but produces righteousness of 
life ; and there will be always a constant relation between 
these two. ‘Show me thy faith by thy works.” If 
religion is any thing but a name, the propriety and 
importance of this cannot be denied. 

Then, let any district of the country be selected, any 
population be referred to; and let it be asked, whether 
any moral or religious difference is found to exist between 
those who are baptized by episcopally-ordained clergymen, 
and those who receive that ordinance from Wesleyan and 
Dissenting ministers, or who are not baptized at all. Is 
there any such difference? Are those who receive 
baptism in this succession, as they grow up into life, 
distinguished either for their strict morality or their 
sound religious principle? These questions may be 
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thought irrelevant, and even impertinent ; but we beg to 
ask, If this sacrament, thus administered, does really 
secure regenerating grace, produce an intimate com- 
munion with God, and gospel justification, should it not 
be followed by some moral and religious results in the 
outward character? Do not these questions in this con- 
nexion result in this?—Is there any difference in the 
external character of those who are really Christians, and 
those who are not? On this point there cannot be two 
opinions among those who admit the New Testament to 
be their standard authority. We are sure they will 
all admit, that purity of morals is inseparably connected 
with the Christian life. Yet we have never, in all the 
thousands of pages that we have read of Tractarian 
theology, found any writer of this school hardy enough to 
support his dogmas by an appeal to external character, 
and to say, with an apostle; ‘“‘These are our epistles, 
known and read of all men.” 

But the case is even worse than this. Not only is this 
scheme destitute of evidence from matter of fact; it is 
opposed by important and powerful evidence of this kind. 
On the one hand, we have that which claims to be the only 
valid baptism, and which is asserted to convey regenera- 
tion and justification, and to maintain an undying prin- 
ciple of spiritual life in the soul; but which is, never- 
theless, followed generally by no corresponding moral or 
spiritual results in the life, no conscious experience of 
acceptance and fellowship with God, or of peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost : while, on the other hand, we witness 
a dedication of the child to God in baptism in the name 
of the Holy Trinity, without pretending that any spiritual 
change is thereby effected ; and, consequently, as it grows 
up, and manifests unholy tempers and conduct, it is 
taught that this carnal mind is at enmity with God; that, 
unless it be converted, it cannot enter into the kingdom 
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of heaven; and that it must be “born again,” ‘‘ created 
anew in Christ Jesus,”’ or perish everlastingly. Awakened 
by the Holy Spirit, this person seeks God by sincere 
repentance, and earnest prayer; and at length, encou- 
raged by the promises of pardon, is enabled by faith to 
lay hold on the atonement of Christ, as Cornelius the 
centurion did, as the Ethiopian eunuch did, as thousands 
in every age of the church have done, and he receives the 
forgiveness of sin, and becomes a child of God. Here is 
another class of persons who profess to be born again, 
and to be justified freely by the grace of God. We 
apply to these the same practical test; and what is the 
result? Drunkards become sober; blasphemers are 
reformed ; and those who were ignorant, brutish, and 
ungodly, are ‘‘ renewed in the spirit of their mind,” are 
enabled to walk blameless before God on earth, strength- 
ened to witness a good profession, and rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God. Which of these are scriptural Chris- 
tians? Undeterred by all the influence of rank, and 
pretended intellect, and orthodox ministrations, we press 
the question, Are those of the former or of the latter 
class scriptural Christians? Look over the cities, the 
towns, the villages, of our land; you are surrounded with 
uncounted thousands of baptized infidels, with multitudes 
who were in the most orthodox manner received into 
Christ’s church by holy baptism, but who are now 
drunkards, blasphemers, dishonest, and unchaste. Yet 
these, we are taught, have in them the spiritual life! 
Then we ask, Have not the Brahmins of India, and the 
Musselmen of Turkey, the same? Wherein do they differ 
from these? But it is objected, that many of those who 
pretend to be converted have afterward been notoriously 
wicked. We admit it; but our position is this, that we 
are saved by faith, are justified by faith, and are justified 
no longer than we believe: men, haying thus by faith 
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realized the divine mercy, may ‘‘ make shipwreck of faith 
and a good conscience,” and turn like ‘“‘a sow that was 
washed, to her wallowing in the mire:” but this does 
not touch the question ; which is simply this, Was there 
any genuine conversion? This Puseyism denies. It 
says, there can be no “new birth unto righteousness,” 
except at baptism. And our position is, that, where 
open, habitual, notorious sin is manifested in the 
conduct, there can be no spiritual life in the soul; and 
where sin is renounced, inveterate evil habits abandoned, 
the temper and manner of the mind changed from sin to 
holiness, we have the best and most scriptural evidence 
of “a death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness.” 
On these principles, we are content to put the case, and 
abide the issue; whether this purity of conduct continues 
until death; or the party unhappily turns again to folly. 
We think we have furnished ample reasons for reject- 
ing the doctrine of baptismal regeneration and _ justifica- 
tion; but we cannot refrain from adding a word or two 
respecting those pernicious views of “spiritual life” to 
which we have referred. It is said to begin in baptism, 
.—in infant baptism ; that there is no hope or warrant 
for expecting any other beginning; that it continues,— 
that the mercy of God is more powerful to retain, than 
our sins to efface it. How does this accord with the 
plain and explicit declarations of inspired men? “ His 
servants ye are to whom ye obey; whether of sin unto 
death, or of obedience unto righteousness.” (Rom. vi. 
16.) ‘Let no man deceive you: he that doeth righte- 
ousness is righteous, even as he is righteous. He that 
committeth sin is of the devil.” (1 John iti. 7, 8.) The 
spiritual life which was taught by the apostles was not a 
mere existent principle maintained in the soul by external 
acts, yet powerless, spiritless, and joyless : it was, on the 
contrary, a tonscious and energetic power, producing the 
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most blessed effects on the mind and character of the 
individual: ‘‘We know that we have passed from death 
unto life.’ (1 John iii. 14.) And how is this important 
fact known? Not by looking back to that bright spot in 
our infant career, when the minister sprinkled us with 
water in the sanctuary. No! The Apostles knew nothing 
of such a doctrine. ‘‘ We know,” they said, “ because of 
its happy, holy, practical results,—‘ because we love the 
brethren ;’”’ ‘‘ For whatsoever is born of God overcometh 
the world: and this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” (1 John v. 4.) We ask those 
who maintain that baptism invariably produces regenera- 
tion, if they are prepared to change the terms. Do all 
who are baptized overcome the world? Have they all 
this faith? Have we come as believing penitents to 
Christ? Have we found redemption in his blood? Do 
we live in the conscious possession of a spiritual power 
which triumphs over the assaults of Satan and the world ? 
—that produces holiness of heart and life, and enables 
the happy possessor to say with an apostle, ‘I live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave himself for me!” (Gal. ii. 20.) 

Having dwelt so long on baptism, we shall dismiss this 
part of the subject with a few remarks on the objection- 
able doctrines which have been propounded with respect 
to the eucharist. As locomotion is the means of material 
presence, this, we are told, is ‘‘the means of the spi- 
ritual presence’’ of Christ. ‘‘The clergy are intrusted 
with the awful and mysterious power of making the 
bread and wine, Christ’s body and blood.” And, hence, 
we ‘eat living bread,” and “drink his blood” in this 
sacrament ; just as it is contended, that the Holy Ghost 
descends upon the waters in baptism, and imparts to 
them a sanetifying quality. 
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We would deal seriously with any religious sentiments, 
however wild or absurd they may appear ; but we confess 
the difficulty which we feel in speaking on these claims 
without using the language of indignation and contempt. 
To what do these opinions amount? Here is a man epis- 
copally ordained: he may be a religious man himself, or 
not; he may be truly pious, or very wicked: this does 
not alter the case: he repeats certain words, and water 
receives such an influence from the Holy Ghost, that its 
touching the body brings a sanctifying power over the 
spirit, or a similar process changes the bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Christ, so that it, received 
into the mouth, communicates spiritual life to the soul ; 
and all this irrespective of the spiritual state of the 
recipients : and this spiritual life is of such a character, 
that it co-exists with sinful practices, and produces no 
conscious perception or emotions in the mind. This is 
called Christianity! And on such points we are expected 
to speak with reverence! We do not see that there is 
any thing here which can be met by argument. If we, 
in our turn, were disposed to aver, that every person, not 
_ having received episcopal baptism, possessed the power of 
changing water into wine, and atmospheric air into steam, 
but that, after the change, those bodies retained precisely 
the same properties and appearance which they had in 
their original state; we should not expect our statement 
to be controverted by argument, but ourselves treated as 
having uttered a gross and palpable absurdity. We will, 
however, show how some of the Reformers regarded this 
subject. Bishop Coverdale says, ‘‘ Therefore did Christ 
for his church institute sacraments, that is to say, 
exterior means of grace ; that his people might associate 
together in the unity of faith. Not that the grace and 
health is therefore to be ascribed to the elements and 
outward things; but that it may appear how effectuous 
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faith is.’ * ‘For though the water in baptism be an 
outward thing, and cannot cleanse the soul from sin; yet 
the faithful do know right well, that Christ the eternal 
wisdom did not institute it in vain; and therefore will 
they not contemn or leave unexercised the ordinance of 
their head, to whom they, as members, are incorporated 
by faith.” + << Besides and above the outward eating and 
drinking, the faithful believer must lift up his heart, and 
look with the eyes of faith unto that which is spiritual ; 
namely, how that Christ is the true and living bread 
which feedeth our souls to eternal life.” t 

«This ungodly opinion, that attributeth the salvation 
of man unto the receiving of an external sacrament, doth 
derogate the mercy of God, as though his Holy Spirit 
could not be carried by faith imto the penitent and sor- 
rowful conscience, except it rid always in a chariot and 
external sacrament. This error hath ignorance brought 
into the church, because ministers this many years knew 
not to what end a sacrament was instituted.” § We see 
here that if, as is alleged, it be the essence of sectarian- 
ism “to consider faith, and not the sacraments, as the 
instrument of justification and other gospel gifts,” then 
some of the most eminent Reformers and prelates of the 
Protestant church were as sectarian as ourselves ; and we 
are free to confess, that we consider this to be, on the 
contrary, the essence of Protestantism, and its opposite 
as the essence of Popery. 

There is yet another branch of this system on which it 
is necessary to bestow a passing notice. It refers to 
superstitious opinions, practices, and ceremonies, which 
are countenanced and supported in the class of publica- 
tions to which we have so repeatedly referred. We first 
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allude to the notions propounded respecting purgatory : 
“that the conflagration of the world, or the flames which 
shall attend the Judge, will be an ordeal through which 
all men will pass; that great saints, such as St. Mary, 
will pass it unharmed ; that others will suffer loss ; but 
none will fall under it who are built upon the right foun- 
dation. Here is a purgatory not Romish.” * Yet it is 
a well-known fact, that it was precisely this error which, 
received from the Platonists by the primitive church, 
ultimately developed itself in all the evil and absurdity 
of the Popish purgatory. 

Again: we are told that “the Homilies do not alto- 
gether discard reverence toward relics ;”’ and that it is not 
*‘a fond invocation to pray that unseen beings may bless 
us;” + but that “although we may not invoke them 
to give or to do, for that is God’s; yet that we may 
invoke them to pray that God may give or do so and 
so.’ { And various ceremonies which have been dis- 
used by Protestants are proposed to be revived; such, 
for instance, as bowing at the altar, which, it is con- 
tended, should be done on the principle that obeisance 
is made to the empty chair of the sovereign in the House 
of Peers. 

The bare mention of these crude notions conveys their 
own refutation. | 

We think, enough has been said to convince the can- 
did reader that errors have been introduced into the 
British Protestant church ; that those errors are not only 
at variance with the plain testimony of the word of God, 
but are precisely of the same kind as those which in old 
time produced Popery; and that we have, at all events, 
made out a case which calls upon us to ascertain whe- 
ther great danger is not to be apprehended from their 
continued operation, 
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PART III. 


THE DANGER AND THE DUTY OF PROTESTANT 
CHRISTIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the preceding parts of this work, we have endea- 
voured to exhibit our views of the religion of the gospel, 
and of those institutions which arise out of the opera- 
tion of its scriptural principles ; and to show the early 
introduction of error into the Christian church, and its 
fearful progress, until all the predicted character of Anti- 
christ had been fully developed, and Popery, with all its 
frightful amount of pride and impiety, its blasphemous 
assumption and heathen rites, arose to shed a blighting 
influence over the world. We have also seen that, not- 
withstanding the blessed effects of the Reformation, 
such dogmas have been taught, and such principles 
avowed, as are strikingly similar to those which obtained 
in the church in early times, and which ultimately 
produced Popery. 

In these circumstances, it becomes a serious question, 
what effect this state of things ought to produce on the 
mind of the Christian public; and if it appears that 
there is reason to apprehend imminent danger to our 
religious interests and privileges, then it becomes a sub- 
ject of equally serious inquiry, What is the duty of 
Protestant Christians in such circumstances? These 
questions we now propose to discuss; and we do se 
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under a deep sense of the importance of the subject. 
We are aware of the immense range of interests involved 
in this inquiry,—of the danger of attaching too much 
or too little importance to the causes of apprehension ; 
and consequently of the difficulty of pointing out the 
existing evil in its just magnitude, and of inviting Pro- 
testants to a course of action, neither latitudinarian and 
apathetic on the one hand, nor wild, political, and sect- 
arian on the other; but such as is warranted and called 
for by the united dictates of reason and religion. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE DANGERS TO WHICH PROTESTANT CHRIS- 
TIANS ARE AT THE PRESENT TIME EXPOSED 
FROM THE OPERATION OF ANTICHRISTIAN 
ERROR. 


“CHuurRcH PRINCIPLES” IDENTIFIED WITH THE ELE- 
MENTS OF ANTICHRIST—Large Amount of Popish Error 
involved in Tractarianism—The Holy Catholic Church—THESE 
DocTRINES HAVE A REALLY PoPIsH CHARACTER AND 
TENDENCY—Apostolical Succession—Its total Disregard of 
Ministerial Character—Its intolerant Spirit—Unscriptural View 
which it gives of personal Religion—Naked Popery of the 
remaining Tenets—THEIR EFFECT ON THE POSITION 
AND CHARACTER OF THE CLERGY—Power which they 
confer—Design of Tract, No. 90-—General Strain of Sentiment in 
the Oxford Tracts—Tracts for the last Days—Unblushing Ad- 
vocacy of Popish Tenets—RESULTS OF THE MOVEMENT 
—Secession of many to Rome—Bad Faith of some who re- 
main in the Church—Case of Mr. Penny—-DANGER TO THE 
RELIGIOUS PEACE AND PROSPERITY OF THE CoUN- 
TRY—Subscription in a “ Catholic Sense ”—-Mr. Ward and the 
Oxford Convocation—Extent to which Members of the Univer- 
sity are imbued with Popish Tenets—The Camden Society—Its 
Origin and ostensible Design—Its covert Dissemination of Po- 
pish Principles—DANGER TO CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LI- 
BERTY—The British Critic’s Apology for Persecution—The 
same Spirit in the Tracts for the Last Days—Carrying out of 
these Principles where Opportunity has offered—DANGER TO 
THE Misstonary CausE—Letter of the Rev. H. H. Turton 
to the Bishop of New-Zealand—Bishop of Calcutta’s Ordination 
Sermon—FEEBLE AND EQUIVOCAL EFFORTS OF THE 
EpiscopaL BENCH AGAINST THESE ERRORS—CONCLU- 
SION. 


In a preceding chapter, when stating the errors which 
have been so diligently disseminated in our country, we 
confined ourselves to a scriptural refutation of them, and 
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only incidentally referred to their identity with the essen- 
tial elements of Antichrist. As we have now to exhibit 
the danger to which we are exposed from their increasing 
influence, it will be necessary to offer a few further 
remarks on this point. 

Even at the risk of tedious repetition, we again assert 
our most decided and deliberate conviction, that Popery 
is Antichrist; and that it derives its Antichristian cha- 
racter, not from its political position, or its separation 
from the eastern church, but from its having rejected 
the simplicity and spirituality of the gospel, and having 
adopted fatal and essential error, and having made it the 
moving principle of its whole system and economy. 

The prominent elements of this error, as we have 
already seen, consist in an extravagant and unscriptural 
assumption of the clergy; a neglect of the simplicity 
and purity of the gospel, and an undue reliance on external 
acts and rites; a superstitious reverence for the sacra- 
ments, and an ascription of a mysterious and magical 
virtue to them; with the exaltation of various forms, 
ceremonies, and fancies, mostly borrowed from Heathen- 
. ism, and adapted to Christian service and worship. To 
these the united tenor of inspired prophecy points, as 
with the finger of a seraph. Whatever may be said of 
popes and councils, of demonolatry and Mariolatry, of 
transubstantiation and infallibility, of crucifixes and pro- 
cessions: all these, and much more, in their outward 
existence, may form the Jody of Popery; but the error 
which we have specified is the fallen, but vital spert 
that gives this mass of corruption life, activity, and 
influence,—this is the spirit of error, “‘ the mystery of ini- 
quity,” the source, the cause, the living energy, which 
constitutes Antichrist. 

This error, in its various degrees of influence and 
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power, is, in itself, one and the same. It did “ already 
work,” in apostolic times; yet its influence was not 
paramount, but, so far as it existed, so far Antichrist 
was even then in the church. 

We have seen that doctrines which involve a large 
amount of this error have been and still are urged with 
persevering vehemence by a large and influential party in 
the church; and this identity of principles, this same- 
ness of character, forms the principal reason of our fear, 
and the cause of our sense of danger. 

We purpose showing the correctness of our judgment 
on this particular, and of justifying our apprehension, in 
our future remarks. But, before we do so, we may be 
permitted to notice an exception which will be taken to 
our position. Some will ask, ‘“‘ Has this writer never 
read that clause in the Creed which admits and ayows 
the existence of the holy catholic church?” We allude 
to this point, because it has recently been put forward 
with such an air of triumph, as if a belief of this article 
was sufficient to sanctify all the moral abominations 
which have been perpetrated by those professing to be 
the Christian church. We do believe in the holy catho- 
lic church. We have no doubt that there have been in 
every age persons led by the Spirit of God, as the sons of 
God ; and who, united by living faith to Christ, have 
always continued members of that church, against which 
the gates of hell have warred in vain. This church has 
always been holy. Having been baptized by the Holy 
Ghost, the members of this church have exemplified the 
mind that was in Christ. But the recognition of and 
belief in this holy cathalic church, do not prevent us 
from perceiving and deploring the errors which arose into 
unhappy influenee in ancient times; nor will it deter us 
from detecting and endeavouring to counteract the evils 
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with which our churches and country are at this day 
threatened.* 

In proceeding to exhibit the danger to which Pro- 
testant Christianity is exposed from these doctrines, we 
shall, first, endeavour to show that they really have in 
themselves a decidedly Popish character and tendency. 

It has been seen, that, in the Tracts for the Times, and 
in various other publications of a similar character, the 
following doctrines have been strongly recommended and 
enforced: That the clergy of the established church are 
in a direct line of succession from the apostles; that 
therefore they are true ministers of Christ, and as such 
are qualified to administer the sacraments, to the exclu- 
sion of all who are not in this succession; that no body 
of people, not having such ministry, can be a true branch 
of Christ’s church ; but that the ministers in this succes- 
sion have the power of rendering the sacraments means 
of grace, in fact, the principal means of salvation ; that 
is, in the baptismal ordinance celebrated by such there is 
certainly communicated also the “ Spirit” and spiritual 
regeneration ; that justification also takes place in bap- 
~ tism, and that all spiritual blessings are connected with 
this ordinance ; that the eucharist administered by these 
ministers actually imparts life to the soul, and that 
Christ’s body and blood are really present in this ordi- 
nance, so present as to act upon and influence us: that 


* When we are taunted with rejecting, as apart of the Creed, abelief 
in the holy catholic church, we should be told how far our faith is to 
extend. Waterland and Beveridge confine the pure age of the 
church to the first three or four centuries ; archbishop Usher extends 
the period to four or five hundred years ; bishop Ken, to the separa- 
tion of the east and west; Hammond and Stillingfleet, to the sixth 
general council; archbishop Bramhall fixes on the end of the fifth 
century ; Mr. Newman declares, that the precise limit is nowhere,— 
it is a question of degree and place; and the Romanist says, it is all 
pure, all holy. Who shall decide ? 
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the Mass may be unobjectionably used, provided it be 
only commemorative ; that in some sense the doctrine 
of purgatory may be believed ;* that a certain degree of 
veneration for relics and images may be allowed; and 
that certain ceremonies which have sunk into oblivion 
may be profitably revived. These doctrines are sus- 
tained by maintaining that individuals are required to 
submit their judgment to that of the church ; that the 
church is the interpreter of scripture ; and that the word 
of God must frequently be explained as mystical and 
allegorical, and ultimately be united with tradition to 
form a rule of faith. 

We believe we have not overstated a single point in 
this enumeration ; that all and every one of those points 
have been urged and advocated with the most persevering 
zeal, and with considerable success. We do not now 
intend any thing further in the way of refuting them. 
What our limits allow in this respect has been attempted. 
We now gather these doctrines together, and request the 
reader to peruse the list with very serious attention, and 
then to ask himself, Is this an epitome of the tenets 
taught by the Protestant church of England, or is it an 
abstract of Popery? We are not now looking at this 
subject with respect to national rights, or civil privi- 
leges ; we have therefore nothing to do with Acts of 
Parliament : we take a purely religious view of the case ; 
and we ask, with the addition of a clause or two respect- 
ing the pope and the Roman church, Would not this 
synopsis give a very tolerable scheme of Popish 
doctrine ? 

In order to place this subject before the mind of the 
reader in its true character, it may be necessary to look 
at a few of the Popish consequences which result from 
those doctrines. 

* Tract, No. 90, p. 25, 
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The first feature that meets our eyes is apostolical 
succession. This is the golden hook which unites the 
whole system to the skies ; it is this that gives grace to 
every act, and that sheds a pervading spirit throughout 
the whole economy. Upon this, in all its integrity, 
depends the virtue of ordination, and the efficacy of the 
sacraments. But if this is so essential, not merely to the 
prosperity, but to the very existence, of a church, what is 
it? Wherein does it consist? “ It is the being connected 
with an episcopal ordination, which has been transmitted 
in a direct line of succession from the apostles.” Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, a man may be a murderer, or 
unclean ; may be stained with falsehood and rapacity ; 
his conduct may show, that the lusts of the flesh, and 
the lusts of the eye, and the pride of life, reign within ; 
and yet this man, it must be believed, has received apos- 
tolical grace, and transmits it to others. Upon the acts 
of this man depends the efficacy of those means of grace 
upon which the salvation of generations depends. Is this 
the teaching of holy scripture, or a dogma of Popery ? 
Let it be shown that the deliberate cruelty, the un- 
bounded ambition, and the systematic falsehood, which 
united to form the character of a Dunstan, were suffi- 
cient to render him incapable of receiving and transmit- 
ting apostolical grace; and on these principles one-half 
of England is unchristianized, or thrown back upon the 
uncovenanted mercies of God! One obvious consequence 
of this doctrine is, that it sanctifies the vilest abomina- 
tions of Popery. It recognises as ministers of Christ, 
men, whatever may be their character, without any 
respect to their religion or morals, provided they have 
received ordination from episcopal hands. This is a 
point which in itself is of paramount importance. Let 
us beg, that those who are most opposed to the evangeli- 
eal views which we advocate, will admit for a moment 
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that our opinion of scriptural prophecy is correct ; and 
that the Holy Ghost has predicted an awful apostasy 
from the faith, which is to arise even in the church of 
God. Let it be granted, that this is to induce a spirit of 
the most extravagant ambition and worldly-mindedness 
in the clergy ; that it shall lead them to speak “lies in 
hypocrisy,” and to exhibit even earthly and sensible 
objects, as affording the means of access unto God, 
instead of the ‘* one Mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus.’ Let it be supposed that, in carrying 
out these principles, ministers of religion shall coerce 
their brethren, and persecute them with fire and sword, 
even unto death. Still on the principle of apostolical 
succession, although bearing the indubitable marks of 
Antichrist, the fallen, the faithless, the perjured, the 
bloody man is still a minister of Christ. The water 
sprinkled from his fingers insures regeneration and justi- 
fication; the bread and wine (if he deigns to dispense 
the wine, and does not keep it all to himself) insure 
the communication of spiritual grace. We ask, If this is 
not essential Popery, what is? 

This is but the first link in the chain. It is also 
taught, not only that men, having this ordination, remain 
ministers of Christ, whatever may be their personal cha- 
racter, but that there can be no true church of Christ 
without this. The entire truth of God may be believed, 
the heart may submit to his will, the whole apparatus of 
a religious society may be in strict accordance with holy 
scripture ; the members of such community may walk in 
the fear of God and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost ; 
and still it is no church. If a clear and distinct know- 
ledge of a continuous ordination be wanting, there can 
be, on these principles, no claim to gospel promise, no 
interest in the merciful communications which holy 
scripture has made to the household of faith! Still the 
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most monstrous feature of this theology is, that which 
respects personal religion. O how bright and beautiful 
are the descriptions of this which are given to us in the 
New Testament! Here we have all the depravity of 
human nature vividly portrayed, and the gospel revealed 
as the power of God unto salvation. On this foundation, 
sinners are called to repentance, and penitents are 
exhorted to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, that they 
may be saved. And then, how rich and holy are the 
results! Persons who thus believe have the mind of 
Christ, and are permitted to realize fellowship with God. 
This change is wrought in the heart, while the “ Spirit 
itself beareth witness with their spirits, that they are 
children of God.’ Thus, under the influence of this 
spirituality of mind, divine love, and glorious hope, they 
go on, preparing for an eternal weight of glory. This is 
the religion of the gospel. But how different is that 
system which those succession-principles exhibit! A 
child, incapable of hope or fear, is taken to the baptismal 
font, and is by that ordinance dedicated to God, and 
received into the visible church. We recognise in this 
act the pious purpose of the parent; and by no means 
deny, that, in answer to the prayer of faith, grace may 
rest even upon the child. But the principles we are 
exposing, far from being satisfied with any such admis- 
sion as this, insist that there and then the child is neces- 
sarily regenerated, and that this is the only regeneration. 
Observe the fearful consequences which flow from this 
doctrine. A regenerate condition is made to harmonize 
with outward and habitual sin; for the child grows up, 
going astray, telling lies, loving pleasure more than God, 
cleaving to the vanities and delights of the world, and is 
led captive by the devil at his will; and yet, according 
to this theology, he is regenerate and justified. Sin, we 
are taught, unless of a peculiarly heinous character, does 
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not cause us to forfeit our baptismal grace; and hence 
we have heard a bishop declare, that a person may die in 
a state of intoxication, and yet be saved, because that sin 
may be venial, and therefore not make void the baptis- 
mal covenant! We ask, Can this trampling upon the 
spirituality of the gospel, and centering all our hopes in 
the efficacy of external acts, be the religion of the Bible, 
or that of Popery ? 

Again: we are by this system told, that the Mass, under 
certain circumstances, may be performed; that the doc- 
trine of purgatory, to some extent, may be believed ; that 
relics and images may have some measure of reverence ; 
and that various ceremonies which were long ago frowned 
into oblivion by the cultivated Christian judgment of our 
ancestors, may be profitably revived. Here we may be 
saved the trouble of remark,—the naked Popery of 
these tenets is sufficiently apparent. No person can for 
a moment be deceived in regard of these points. The 
vague and undefined reservations are insufficient to con- 
ceal the family likeness which they exhibit. 

We now propose to consider the effect of these doc- 
trines on the position and character of ministers. 

It will be at once admitted, that the doctrines to 
which we have referred must, wherever they are acted 
upon, confer great power on the clergy. According to 
them, a bishop thus legitimately ordained into the suc- 
cession has the power of constituting men ministers of 
the gospel. Without him this gift cannot be communi- 
cated: he alone is the depository of the power to 
appoint to this sacred office. The scriptures speak of a 
calling and sending by the Holy Ghost ; hut, according 
to this doctrine, the operation of the Divine Spirit is 
subordinate to the judgment and action of aman! This 
is, however, more strikingly exhibited in the doctrines 
which this scheme propounds with respect to the sacra- 
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ments. These are set forth, not only as the principal, 
but almost as the only, means of grace ; at least, without 
them there can be no spiritual life; for there can be no 
regeneration, nor can the vital influences of the Holy 
Ghost be received, which are only given in connexion 
with the eucharist. Yet the communication of this 
amount of blessing is vested in a man, and that irre- 
spective of his character: he may be a good and spiritu- 
ally-minded man, or the reverse: he has been ordained, 
he is therefore a minister, and is consequently the chan- 
nel through which alone those efficient displays of grace 
can be communicated to mankind. To what a fearful 
elevation does this raise the person of the minister ! 

We see, then, that those opinions which have arisen 
into influence in the church, are, in their true character, 
strikingly analogons to the fundamental elements of 
Popery, and that Popery is the Antichrist of scriptural 
prophecy. | 

This conclusion will startle some of our readers, offend 
others, and perhaps be questioned by many. | 

Let us, then, in support of this conclusion, refer to 
the too celebrated Tract, No. 90. What, we ask, is the 
evident and not concealed object of that publication? — It 
is said in the Introduction, ‘‘ It is often urged, and some- 
times felt and granted, that there are in the Articles 
propositions or terms inconsistent with the catholic 
faith ; or, at least, when persons do not go so far as to 
feel the objection as of force, they are perplexed how 
best to reply to it, or how most simply to explain the 
- passages on which it is made to rest. The following 
Tract is drawn up with a view of showing how ground- 
less the objection is, and, further, of approximating to- 
wards an argumentative answer to it.” * That is, the 


* Tract, No, 90, Introduction, 
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doctrines propounded in the preceding Tracts were so 
evidently opposed to the plain and obvious terms of the 
Articles, that it became a question how an honest subscrip- 
tion to them could be given by those who held those tenets. 
For the purpose of solving this difficulty, this Tract was 
produced. And how did it meet the case? Was it by 
proving that those tenets were, notwithstanding the sus- 
picions that had been raised, essentially Protestant ? 
The very reverse. It labours to show, that the Articles 
may be taken in a catholic, that is, in an anti-Protestant, 
sense. We have, in a preceding page, shown that our 
Reformers, in their holy efforts to purge the church from 
Popish error, were harassed by the influence and energy 
of many who still clung to the dogmas of Antichrist. 
This point is broadly insisted on in this Tract; and a 
use is made of it which completely establishes our view 
of the subject, and increases our apprehension of danger. 
‘The Protestant Confession was drawn up with the pur- 
pose of including Catholics ; and Catholics now will not 
be excluded. What was an economy in the Reformers, 
is a protection to us. What would have been a per- 
plexity to us then, is a perplexity to Protestants now. 
We could not then have found fault with their words : 
they cannot now repudiate our meaning.” * 

Here, then, we have a minister of the Protestant 
church of England, standing forth as the organ of a 
powerful party, and placing himself in open and ayowed 
opposition to the Reformers, and consoling himself that 
the language of the Articles is so wide as to enable Catho- 
lics to subscribe, and to insist on remaining in what we 
have gloried to call ‘‘ a Reformed and Protestant church !”’ 
We will not put a point of such vast importance on our 
own interpretation of this language, but will quote those 


* Tract, No. 90, p. 83. 
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whose opinions will be received with respect. Dr. Monk, 
bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, speaking of this pub- 
lication, says, “‘ The ostensible object of this Tract is to 
show, that a person adopting the doctrines of the coun- 
cil of Trent, with the single exception of the pope’s 
supremacy, might sincerely and conscientiously sign the 
Articles of the church of England. But the real object 
at which the writer seems to be labouring, is to prove 
that the differences in doctrines which separate the 
churches of England and Rome will, upon examination, 
vanish.” * 

Dr. Sumner, bishop of Chester, states, “If I rightly 
apprehend the argument here, a clergyman may preach 
or teach what manifestly contradicts the ‘true, usual, 
literal meaning’ of the Articles, if he thinks he can’ 
support his doctrines by the teaching of the church 
catholic.” + 

Dr. Maltby, bishop of Durham, calls No. 90, “an 
elaborate attempt to explain away the real meaning of our 
Articles, and infuse into them a more kindly spirit of 
accommodation to the opinions and practices of the 
‘church of Rome.” + 

Dr. Bethel, bishop of Bangor, says, ‘‘ The tendency of 
this Tract is to draw persons, whose minds are going 
astray in the direction of Rome, still nearer to her, by 
palliating the evils of her doctrine and practice, and cut- 
ting from under our feet that ground of necessity, and of 
an imperious sense of obligation, on which the Reforma- 
tion is based.” § .« 

These testimonies will, we hope, be sufficient to show 
that we have not misunderstood the principles and ten- 
dency of Tractarian theology. 

If, however, further proof is necessary, we have it in 


* Charge, 1841. + Charge, 1841. + Charge, 1841. 
§ Charge, 1843. 
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the Tracts and publications emanating from this party. 
For instance: the church of Rome is said to be “ our 
mother, through whom we were born to Christ.” * We 
are told of “her high gifts, and strong claims on our 
admiration, reverence, love, and gratitude.” + “ There will 
ever be a number of refined and affectionate minds, who, 
disappointed in finding full matter for their devotional 
feelings, in the English system, as at present conducted, 
betake themselves, through human frailty, to Rome.” ft 
«‘The age is moving toward something, and most unhap- 
-pily the one religious community among us which has of 
late years been practically in possession of this some- 
thing, is the church of Rome. She alone, amid all the 
errors and evils of her practical system, has given free 
‘scope to the feelings of awe, mystery, tenderness, reve- 
rence, devotedness, and other feelings, which may be 
especially called ‘ catholic.” § 

This direct countenance of Popery is accompanied by a 
corresponding disparagement of the Reformers and the 
Reformation. 

“As to the Reformers, I think worse and worse of 
them. Jewell was what you would call in these days, 
‘an irreverent Dissenter.’ The Defence of his Apology 
disgusted me more than almost any work I ever read.” || 
*“* Also, why do you praise Ridley? Do you know suffi- 
cient good about him to counterbalance the fact that 
he was the associate of Cranmer, Peter Martyr, and 
Bucer?” | ‘Really, I hate the -Reformers more and 
more.” ** ‘We are Reformed, we-+ have come out of 
Babylon, and have rebuilt our church; but it is Icha- 
bod, ‘the glory is departed from Israel.” ++ ** The 


* Tract, No. 77, p. 33. + Tract, No. 70. 
+ Tract, No. 71, p. 4. § “ Letter to Dr. Self,” pp. 25, 26. 
|| FrRoupE’s “ Remains,” p. 379. @ Ibid. p. 393, 
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sacramentum unitatis was shattered in that great schism 
of the sixteenth century, which issued in some parts of 
Europe in the Reformation.” * 

Nor are those pro-Popish and anti-Protestant senti- 
ments confined to the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times.” There 
have been torrents of similar.sentiments sent forth from 
the press, to invade scriptural Christianity, and to uphold 
these same elements of antichristian error. 

We have now before us a series of pamphlets under 
the title of ‘‘ Tracts for the last Days,” published by 
‘°W. E. Painter, Church and State Gazette Office, 342, 
Strand.” These are evidently intended to be supple- 
mentary to the “ Tracts for the Times,” and designed to 
support the same cause. On the last page of the first 
number is an address, from which the following words | 
are quoted: “The ‘Tracts for the Times’ have been 
discontinued in dutiful obedience to the authority of the 
bishop in whose diocess the principal writers resided. 
Without intending to justify every expression those 
Tracts contain, the ablest and soundest divines on the 
episcopal bench have given their testimony in favour of 
the great benefit which the writers of those Tracts have 
conferred upon the church. This stream being now dried 
up, it 2s proposed to open another, for the watering of 
the vineyard of the Lord of hosts, in the humble hope 
of contributing something also to the church’s progress 
toward perfection. The writers do not desire to conceal 
their belief that the practices of antiquity have not been 
departed from, without the previous dying out of a 
measure of divine life in the church; and that the 
ancients were not only better men, but better theolo- 
gians, than most doctors of the present day.” 

These professions and sentiments will be sufficient to 


* Tract, No. 71, p. 29. 
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justify our regarding those Tracts as emanating from the 
same school as the Tracts for the Times ; and, as they are 
written in smooth, and even beautiful, language, sold 
very cheap, and issued from the press of a respectable 
and influential bookseller; they have undoubtedly had a 
wide circulation, and produced a considerable impression 
on the public mind. We will give a few extracts from 
this series of publications: ‘‘ Our duties towards the 
church can hardly be determined without precise ideas of 
what is ‘the church ;’ and whilst the definition given in 
the nineteenth Article of the church of England is most 
true, yet the very terms imply that, in the sense there 
employed, it is intended to cover more assemblies than 
one, more churches than one; and that, consequently, it 
_is not used in the same sense as that in which we profess 
our belief, that there is but ‘one holy, catholic, and 
apostolic church.’”’ * Thus, on this most essential 
point, those writers dissent from the definition of the 
church given in the Articles; and for the reason that there 
is but one church. 

““The oblation of the flesh and blood of Christ on the 
altar, in commemoration of that one sacrifice, the full 
fruit of which intercession claims, is the basis of all 
intercession, and inseparably bound up with it, insomuch 
that where the former is not, the latter cannot be.” + 
“It is in vain to talk of offering ‘this reasonable and 
unbloody sacrifice for our sins,’ if it mean only bread and 
wine, thanks and prayer, and ourselves offered.’ { “It 
is plain, that the sacrifice of the eucharist is the worship 
of God with, and in, the oblations of Christ’s flesh and 
blood.” ‘The magnitude of the offering that ‘tremen- 
dous’ sacrifice enhances the sin of withholding it. And 
the multitudes of subsidiary offerings, or the number or 


« Tract, No.1, p.3. + No. 20, p.305. + Ibid. p. 309. 
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spiritual prosperity of those who eat and drink, will not 
excuse the sin.” * What are we to understand by the 
spiritual prosperity of those who are living in sin? But, 
again: ‘‘ After having thus shortly shown the reality of 
the Christian sacrifice, it may be right to add one or two 
remarks, by way of caution against its exaggeration. We 
have seen that its essentials are, 1. That it be performed 
by a priest; 2. That he use therein bread and wine ; 
3. That he do offer the same, and himself, up to God; 
4. That he do, with blessing of God, invoke the presence 
and operation of the Holy Ghost; 5. That he do, with 
authority, in Christ’s name, bless the bread and wine ; 6. 
That he do offer the bread and wine, thus constituted the 
flesh and blood of Christ, to God; 7. That he, and those 
assisting at the oblation, do partake of the flesh and 
blood thus offered.”’+ ‘If he do constantly partake of 
the sacrament of the eucharist, in which he receives 
nourishment to his soul, in feeding on the flesh and 
blood of the risen Son of God; if he be constant in 
morning and evening prayer in private, in prayer in his 
family, in prayer on Sunday in the church, and daily if 
he be a priest; if he do mortify all sinful desires which 
are forbidden by God; if he do confess to God in his 
priest, -any sin into which he may fall; if he do thus use 
the offices of the church as the instruments of working 
out his salvation with fear and trembling, then is he daily 
fitting himself more and more for the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” ¢ Here we have sacramental efficacy and sacrifice ; 
the presence of the flesh and blood of Christ and con- 
fession. Let us now hear what is said on prayers for 
the dead: ‘“‘The question therefore is, whether they” 
(the baptized dead) “ be by a fate exempt from all preser- 
vation and blessing through our prayers: if not, then, 
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whether our prayers should be directed merely to their 
moral, or also to a change in their natural, condition.” * 
The oblation of the eucharist, ‘‘ therefore, must be offered 
for the whole church of God,” the dead as well as the 
living ; for, ‘if we which remain do not pray for their 
resurrection, how can we expect to be changed, or that, 
if we die, our children will pray for our resurrection!” + 

We confidently ask, If the dissemination of such sen- 
timents does not tend to lead into Popish error the masses 
who take things upon trust, what will ? | 

But not only is this new series a worthy successor of 
the extinct ‘Tracts for the Times,”’ in disseminating the 
dogmas of Popery ; it also manifests all their rancorous 
feeling against the Reformation, Protestantism, and evan- 
gelical religion. 

“‘It became the priests then, and becomes the priests 
still, to examine themselves into the cause which could 
have provoked God to permit such a judgment as the 
Reformation to come upon them.” ‘A second burst of 
Divine vengeance overtook them at the’? (French) ‘“ Reyo- 
lution. For awhile no priest was to be found in the 
land; at last they were restored; but only as joint 
pensioners of the state, with Jews and Protestant here- 
tics.’ ¢ Of Protestantism, it is said, that, ‘‘in the 
madness of its zeal against priestly dominion, it has 
fallen little short of Mahometanism itself in its destruc- 
tion of the unity, holiness, and catholicity of the church. 
The good which flowed from the Reformation was moral, 
not ecclesiastical.’ § 

‘Still carrying on his purposes of grace and mercy 
toward us, God next raised up the authors of the Tracts 
- for the Times, to recall the attention of the church to the 
wholesome Catholic principles and practice which she 
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enjoyed before Protestantism first, and since evan- 
gelicalism, had despoiled her.’’ * 

“It is therefore abundantly clear, that the preaching of 
the evangelical sects can never fit men for the kingdom 
of heaven.”’ + 

But one of the most daring, at the same time most 
curious; pieces that have issued from the press in modern 
times, is No. 18 of this series. Its title exhibits its 
character and design : ‘‘ Evangelicalism the Apostasy of the 
last Days.’ From this we will quote two or three 
passages: ‘‘Symptoms of returning life came in with 
Wesley and Whitefield, but came in amongst a people 
prepared by law, by fact, and by habit, to regard as upon 
the same basis divers churches.” ¢ But, ‘‘the principles 
held by Whitefield and Wesley, and their followers, did 
not, however, become sufficiently popular to be profitable 
and fashionable, until the talents, virtues, and powerful 
advocacy, of the late Mr. Wilberforce brought them in the 
most seductive form before the highest classes. About 
this time an association was formed to purchase the 
presentations to livings. These were vested in the hands 
of certain trustees, lay and clerical; thus bringing in a 
principle hitherto unknown in the church. And shortly 
afterwards the Bible Society, originated from motives of 
the most pure and single-eyed charity, although speedily 
converted into an engine for attacking the church, 
afforded a rallying-point and place of assembly for all the 
unruly spirits in religious matters.” Notwithstanding all 
this error and evil, we are told, ‘Still the bishops were 
untainted.” § But, alas! even this consolation was not 
destined to be maintained; for we are further informed, 
“Tn a fatal hour, the government being very weak, the 
minister of the day, who could not afford to deny the 

* Tract, No..5,p.77. + No. 24, p. 398. + No. 18, p, 326, 
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request of a powerful colleague, appointed an evangelical 
bishop to the bench, notwithstanding the strong remon- 
strance of all the heads and friends of the church.” 
«The placing an evangelical on the bench was as fatal to 
the church as the introduction of a chartist to the privy 
council of the king would be fatal to the crown.” * 
** Evangelicalism in the church is what radicalism is in the 
state: the one is as fruitful of evil as the other.” + 

It is attempted to sustain the title of this Tract by a 
laboured criticism on 2 Tim. iii. 5, and other portions of 
scripture ; but the effort shows nothing worthy of serious 
notice: we therefore pass on to the last passage of this 
Number: “ The evangelicals do not believe, that God the 
Holy Ghost, the divine nature itself, is communicated in 
baptism ; they do not believe that the Deity is brought 
down from heaven, and ‘the flesh and blood of Christ 
verily and indeed taken and received in the Lord’s 
supper :’ they do not believe these foundations of the 
Christian faith ; and this is the ground of their vitupera- 
tion of Popery and Tractarianism: it is because Papists 
and Tractarians are sound in their faith, on these points 
at least, whatever may be their errors in others: and 
without these truths THERE 1S NO CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.” 

Here, then, we beg the reader to pause, and consider 
the just amount of the preceding evidence. We haye 
shown the Popish character and tendency of Tractarian 
teaching: we have seen that it had produced such an 
effect on the minds of the clergy, and of the students at 
the Universities, that it was necessary, even at consider- 
able risk, to reconcile a subscription to the Articles of 
our church with the anti-Protestant sentiments which 
had been so industriously inculcated. This task was 
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intrusted to a person of consummate tact and ingenuity. 
He makes his case as plausible and as palatable as pos- 
sible; yet he does not shrink from ayvowing, that 
these Articles are to be taken in a Popish sense. This 
astounding step excites deep attention ; the guardians of 
the church are alarmed at the wide-spread influence of 
those doctrines; the bishop of Oxford interferes; and 
with No. 90, the “Tracts for the Times” cease. As we 
have shown so fully the character and teaching of this 
celebrated tract, we will record the terms in which the 
bishop expressed his disapprobation of this publication. 
His Lordship sent a message to Mr. Newman, to this 
effect: ‘That he considered Tract, No. 90, in the ‘ Tracts 
for the Times,’ objectionable, and tending to disturb the 
peace of the church ; and that it was his advice, that the 
‘Tracts for the Times’ should be discontinued.’ We 
will not stay to ask whether these were suitable terms in 
which to speak of a series of anti-Protestant Tracts, 
crowned as they were with the insidious Popery of 
No. 90. Mild and delicate as was the hint, it was 
obeyed, and the Tracts cease to come forth. 

Yet we must not be deceived by appearances. Was 
the evil counteracted, and the torrent of Popish argu- 
mentation and influence stayed? So far from it, that 
talented persons connected with the church, (some of 
them, if not all, by their own confession, in holy orders,) 
seeing that this stream is now dried up, and recollecting 
that “the ablest and soundest divines on the episcopal - 
bench have given their testimony in favour of the great 
benefit which the writers of those Tracts have conferred 
upon the church, proposed to open another source for the 
watering of the vineyard of the Lord of hosts.” The 
attempt is made. The work is prosecuted. We have 
given copious extracts from the series. And what does 
this new Tractarian scheme produce? Is the rampant 
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tone of its Popish theology subdued? Does it deal more 
cautiously with those vital doctrines which separate 
scriptural Christianity from Popish error? Is there 
manifested a greater respect for our martyr-Reformers, 
and the Protestant church? Nothing of the kind. 
Like Antzeus, deriving renewed strength from their fall, 
this party brings forth this new series in a more covert 
form of publication, but with a more explicit and daring 
avowal of Popish dogmas than had ever before appeared. 
With them, the authors of the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times” 
are instruments specially raised up by God. The 
Reformation was ‘‘a judgment,’® ‘“‘a burst of divine 
vengeance ;”’ Protestantism has almost destroyed the 
‘‘unity, holiness, and catholicity of the church ;” and, 
to crown the whole, evangelical religion is the predicted 
“apostasy of the last days:”’ while, on the other hand, 
the leading dogmas of Popery are in wary language 
asserted, and the reception of its prominent features 
insisted upon, as essential to the existence of a Christian 
church ; and it is with equal explicitness declared, that, 
in those essential points, Papists and Tractarians are 
sound in the faith. 

We have no wish to excite unreasonable alarm; but 
we seriously ask, Is it possible for those opinions to be 
held by a large, talented, and most influential party in 
the church of England, without endangering the reli- 
gious interests of the country ? 

But we have no need to speculate on this important 
subject. For ten years has this pro-Popish zeal con- 
tinued: we have given one part of the result, and but 
one part. We have shown that scriptural religion has 
been reviled and denounced ; that every essential dogma 
of Popery, except that of the pope’s supremacy, has been 
reiterated ; that ‘ the church” literally means the power 
of the priesthood; and we now call attention to the 
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results. Has there been any manifest tendency toward 
Popery? We think there has; and, to any serious 
mind, the answer which we have to give to this question 
is deeply affecting. 

In the first place, then, we observe, that the public 
prints inform us of numerous individuals of character and 
influence who have publicly renounced communion with 
the church of England, and joined themselves to that of 
Rome. Mr. Biden, Mr. Sibthorpe, Mr. Wackebath, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Grant, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Renouf, Mr. Par- 
sons, Mr. Leagar, Mr. Talbot, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. King, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Burton, Mr. Tickell, Mr. Penny, and 
many others, are of this number. ‘This in itself is a 
melancholy fact: that, in a short time, so many indi- 
viduals of eminent station, and having principally 
obtained their education at what has been generally 
esteemed the first Protestant University in the world, 
should have renounced the church with which this 
University is so immediately connected, and sunk into the 
errors of one which is still spoken of by the prelates of 
our church as having an “ usurped dominion, idolatrous 
worship, and corrupt and corrupting practices.’ * That 
these persons, favoured with the highest advantages, the 
most abundant sources of information, the richest lite- 
rary and religious means which our Protestant country 
can afford ; that so many of these should so openly and 
so practically spread before the world a public testimony 
to the insufficiency of that religious Establishment which 
we believe to be built on the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, and cemented by the blood of martyrs 
and confessors, and should fall into the Antichristian 
error of an idolatrous and corrupt ecclesiastical system : 
—we say, this is itself a deep, and affecting public 
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calamity; one that shows the terrible effect which those 
doctrines that we have endeavoured to expose have 
already exercised, and casts a deep and dark shadow of 
gloomy anticipation before us of the future results which 
may be expected to arise out of this evil and insidious 
system. 

But, melancholy as is this fact, it is the brightest spot 
in the picture. These individuals have taken a straight- 
forward and manly course: they have fully declared 
themselves. But, how many, with similar convictions, 
opinions, and sympathies, remain in the bosom of the 
established church? How many, having fully imbibed 
these Popish sentiments, refuse to sacrifice Protestant 
emoluments, and continue to disseminate Papal error 
under the title of catholic truth? This is a question we 
cannot answer; but it 1s one that suggests the most 
fearful apprehension, as its only appropriate reply. 

We avail ourselves of a graphic exhibition of the 
fearful operation of this state of things, from the pen of 
one fully informed on the subject, and equally free from 
sectarian influence. It refers to the measures taken by 
one of the above-named individuals before he took his 
fatal step. ‘‘ ‘He was advised by persons whose opinions 
he had been accustomed to look up to with respect, that 
he could consistently hold his livings, studentship, and 
THEIR reliyious belief’? And who were his counsellors 
in this matter? It is known that, among his particular 
friends, and the members of his own college, he had 
recourse to Dr. Pusey. But he went farther than this: 
I am not speaking at random when I assert, that Mr. 
Penny disclosed his doubts to Mr. Newman, and that he 
received from that gentleman the solution mentioned by 
Mr. Joliffe. It was one of the very cases to meet which 
the author of Tract, No. 90, had propounded ‘a system 
of interpretation so subtle, that by it the Articles of our 
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church may be made to mean any thing or nothing ;’ 
and there appeared no reason why a studentship of Christ- 
Church should not be held by the same tenure as a Fel- 
lowship of Oriel. 

“I do not pretend to trace, with any certainty, the 
steps of Mr. Penny beyond the portals of Oriel College, 
or to describe the exact state of his mind after his inter- 
view with Mr. Newman. Let us suppose, however, that, 
with a conscience ill at ease, and doubts but partially 
removed, he bent his way to Broad-street ; and, passing 
hastily the spot which for a moment turned his thoughts 
to the English Reformation, betook himself to the rooms 
of a Senior Fexttow or BauuioL, whose boast is that 
he ‘regards that miserable event with deep and burning 
hatred!’ Mr. Ward was not at home; but there lay on 
his table a ponderous volume, which opened readily at a 
particular place, as if to supply the absence of its author, 
and Mr. Penny read as follows: ‘That Roman sympa- 
thies and doctrines are making the most rapid strides 
among High-Churchmen, this no one, who has such 
experience as is accessible to myself, can for a moment 
doubt. 

«© «Tendencies to Rome exist, and deeply do we deplore 
them. It is no longer possible to conceal them; it is 
treacherous to attempt to explain them away. We admit 
that they are increasing......... they are very important, 
and very alarming; they are deeply seated and widely 
spreading. If we would retain some of our most devout 
and earnest members, who are by hundreds straggling 
towards Rome, some of our most affectionate and warm- 
hearted, we do not say strongest-headed, children.’ 

«‘Mr. Penny had not come to Balliol to learn the exist- 
ence of a tendency to Rome ; his eye glanced onward to 
the next page, in search of something more ‘ necessary 
for his position,’ and he read again :— 
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‘“‘*« As this process went on, our formularies also 
assumed a new aspect, and it was at last discovered how 
utterly lax and inoperative our Articles really are. No 
secret has been made of this conviction. I¢ is now three 
years since I, a clergyman of the English church, writing 
in my own name, published an opinion, that the Articles 
were not directed against those who retained the old doc- 
trines, so that they were willing to join. in a protest 
against the shameful corruptions in existence, and also to 
give up the pope; that the Articles do not exclude the 
opinions which had ewisted (at the time of the Reforma- 
tion) in the church for an indefinite period, No argu- 
ment has appeared of any force against these positions ; 
and, what is more to the purpose, NO CONDEMNATION 
OF THEM BY ANY AUTHORITATIVE TRIBUNAL. 

‘“©<THREE YEARS HAVE PASSED, SINCE I SAID 
PLAINLY, THAT IN SUBSCRIBING THE ARTICLES, I 
RENOUNCE NO ONE ROMAN DOCTRINE: yeET I 
RETAIN My FELLOWSHIP WHICH I HOLD ON THE 
TENURE OF SUBSCRIPTION, AND HAVE RECEIVED NO 
ECCLESIASTICAL CENSURE IN ANY SHAPE.’ 

“Mr. Penny closed the volume, and returned. He 
had gained at least the knowledge of this astounding 
fact, that there are men who do hold Protestant prefer- 
ment with Romanist opinions, and not only so, but teach 
others to do the same! He had seen them with his own 
eyes, and heard them with his own ears, and had been 
himself one of their disciples. 

“But neither the wivd voce counsels of Mr. Newman, 
nor the litera scripta of Mr. Ward, nor the instructions 
which he received elsewhere, could satisfy Mr. Penny 
that what those men did was right. He saw through 
the ‘erudite quibbles’ of No. 90: its flagrant misrepre- 
sentations, its ‘dishonest casuistry’ could not make him 
content to be in bondage, or work in chains, or go on 
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teaching with the stammering lips of ambiguous formu- 
laries, and inconsistent precedents, and principles but 
partially developed,” * and he consequently left the 
church of England, and joined that of Rome. 

Here, then, we have one cause of alarm. Doctrines 
are propounded as catholic truths, and as the essential 
principles of the church of England, not in the language 
of the Articles, nor in agreement with the acknowledged 
sense of the Reformers, but in terms chosen by teachers 
and doctors of the church: these, carried out into all 
their relations and consequences, conduct the students to 
the threshold of Popery ; over this, some few, urged 
perhaps by sterling honesty of mind, are impelled, and 
‘become Papists; while the mass remain to deteriorate, 
and palsy, and give a character to the church of England 
in future years. 

We are aware that men of conscious rectitude, and a 
sense of true honour, will be slow to receive this state- 
ment in all the wide and fearful magnitude to which the 
facts extend. It will scarcely be credited that in Eng- 
land, in the nineteenth century, there is really a danger 
that Protestant endowment can be perverted to teach and 
to spread doctrines which are essentially Popish; and 
that persons having in this way acquired those opinions, 
shall, while under their full influence, pass away into the 
possession of University honours and emoluments, or to 
the possession of livings and preferments, accompanied 
as these are with the cure of souls. , 

We say, this is almost incredible; but it will, surely, 
be admitted, that if it is really so, the truth is a terrible 
truth. If it be so, upon what tenure do we hold our 
dearly-bought and long-cherished Protestant privileges ? 
If there is reason to believe that doctrines which are 
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essentially Popish are taught in our Universities, and not 
only this, but that, in the full belief of these doctrines, 
the Protestant Articles may be subscribed, then we ask 
again, Of what character may we expect the next genera- 
tion of English clergymen to be? Let any serious mind 
fairly consider the case. Let him look over the country, 
and he will immediately perceive numerous populous 
parishes where minsiters of the church live and labour in 
the spirit of the Reformation, where the gospel is 
preached, where the people are taught, and where, while 
diligently endeavouring to save himself and those that 
hear him, the clergyman manifests a Christian and tole- 
rant behaviour to those who labour in the same vocation 
unconnected with the establishment; saying, with an 
apostle, ‘‘ Notwithstanding every way, whether in pre- 
tence or in truth, Christ is preached; and I therein do 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” But let this minister pass 
to his reward, and be succeeded by a man whose doc- 
trines are those which have been detailed, and who has, 
notwithstanding, had ingenuity enough to persuade him- 
self that, with this Popery in his heart, he may consist- 
ently subscribe to Protestant Articles, and live upon Pro- 
testant endowments; let this take place, and what will 
be the result? We may be compelled to sketch it; but 
at present we shrink from the task,—save merely to 
observe, that the result must be fatal to the religious 
peace and prosperity of those doomed to such an inflic- 
tion. i 

Still, it may be doubted whether this is any thing but 
imagination. The case to which we have referred termi- 
nated in secession; and it may be thought that, where 
such sentiments are entertained, this must always and 
necessarily be the result. 

We will dispel this pleasing illusion. ‘You may 
consistently hold your livings and studentships with our 
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religious belief.” This is the doctrine of Mr. Newman 
and his party; and they teach it both by precept and 
example; it is the language of their daily life and con- 
versation ! 

**You may maintain, that the change that takes place 
in the ‘ creatures of bread and wine’ in the holy eucha- 
rist, is ‘a greater miracle’ than was the strange and 
awful change of the element of water into wine, at Cana 
of Galilee. From the ‘ gifts promised to the apostles 
after the resurrection,’ you may inculcate ‘the present 
influence and power of the mother of God.’ You may 
urge upon your hearers the duty of never omitting to 
pray at the end of their meditation, for the holy souls in 
purgatory ; and remind them that ‘to be ashamed of 
devotion to the blessed saints, or to the relics of their 
earthly tabernacles, or to holy images, is to be ashamed 
of the cross of Christ.’ You may ‘denounce the English 
Reformation’ as ‘the very embodiment of the sins most 
opposed to the all-important principles of dutifulness and 
faith; and feel the most intense abhorrence,’ a ‘deep 
and burning hatred, of that miserable event :’ you may 
hold it up to obloquy and contempt, as a ‘movement,’ 
than which ‘none so wholly destitute of all claims on 
our sympathy and regard has ever taken place in the 
church, except Arianism in the fourth century:’ you 
may regard the Roman church with affection and reve- 
rence, and pursue such a line of conduct as may cause 
you in the end to ‘be taught from above to discern and 
appreciate the plain marks of divine wisdom and autho- 
rity’ that exist in her, while the English church is ‘yet 
wholly destitute of external notes, and wholly indefensi- 
ble, as to her position, by external, historical, ecclesiasti- 
cal arguments :” you may repent in sorrow and bitterness 
of heart our great sin in deserting her (the Roman) com- 
munion, and sue humbly at her feet for pardon and 
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restoration : you may assail with the most rabid yiolence 
of language the Protestant doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, (‘the very phrase invented by Luther for his 
heresy,’ and incorporated into our twelfth Article,) as 
radically and fundamentally monstrous, immoral, hereti- 
eal, and Antichristian, a hateful and fearful type of Anti- 
christ, in its abstract nature and necessary tendency 
‘sinking below atheism itself :’ you may may do all this, 
for all this has been done, and zs doing, by men who yet 
‘consistently ’ retain Fellowships in a Protestant Univer- 
sity, preferment in a Protestant church, and—‘ THEIR 
religious belief!’ In a word, you may subscribe the 
Articles ‘in a non-natural sense,’ you may persuade 
yourselves that their natural meaning may be explained 
away; (for we ourselves have so subscribed, and do so 
explain them ;) and yet conscientiously declare that you 
subscribe them ‘willingly and ex animo,’ in the sense in 
which your subscription is required by those who 
impose it!” * 

Now, let it be observed, this is not produced by any 
enemy to the church ; it does not emanate from a wild and 
unscrupulous Dissenter, anxious to uphold his own sect 
at the expense of the establishment ; it is not written by 
an obscure individual, residing in a remote corner of the 
kingdom, destitute of sufficient information. Nothing of 
the kind: It comes from the pen of an eminent member 
of the university of Oxford ; one who has had the whole 
subject under consideration, and the entire facts of the 
case under his eye. It is more than all this: it is writ- 
ten in Oxford, and published in Oxford, for the purpose 
of being used as reasons for a practical suggestion which 
it was intended to submit ‘‘ to the attention of conyoca- 
tion.” Yet, from this most respectable and impartial 
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source, we have a clear and indubitable proof that a fear- 
ful amount of danger may be justly apprehended throvgh 
the prevalence of Popish opinions amongst Protestant 
clergymen. 

While we are writing these pages, an event has oc- 
eurred which renders it absolutely necessary for us to go 
more at length into the subject. Within the last few 
days the Oxford convocation has assembled, and consi- 
dered the case of Mr. Ward, and delivered judgment 
upon it. Lest this should be supposed to affect the evi- 
dence which we have already furnished, we are compelled 
to notice “The Ideal of a Christian Church,” and the 
proceedings which have arisen out of it, more at length. 

The Rev. W. G. Ward,. M.A., Fellow of Balliol college, 
has been known for some time to have entered into the 
views of the authors of the Tracts for the Times. In 
fact, so zealous was he in the cause in which they had 
embarked, that he boldly presented himself in defence 
of their most vulnerable production, Tract, No. 90, which 
he laboured to sustain by two pamphlets: 1. “A few 
Words in Support of Tract, No. 99;” and, 2. “A few 
more Words in Support of Tract, No. 90.” But these 
words not answering the desired end, Mr. Ward feeling 
especially galled by Mr. Palmer’s Narrative, and the 
severe reflections which were made upon his contribu- 
tions to the British Critic, wrote and published a large 
octavo volume, entitled, “The Ideal of a Christian 
Church, considered in Comparison with existing Prac- 
tice ; containing a Defence of certain Articles in the 
British Critic, in Reply to Remarks on them in Mr. 
Palmer’s ‘ Narrative.’”? This out-Herods Herod.’ Ox- 
ford had before produced many among her sons who, 
while feeding upon the bounty of a Protestant establish- 
ment, were insidiously occupied in cutting the ground 
from beneath her feet, and preparing, in a covert way, to 
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the full extent of their power, for the consummation of 
her ruin; but until Mr. Ward appeared openly in the 
arena, a man was wanting who should boldly, in the 
character of a Protestant clergyman, declare the Refor- 
mation to be a sin, and Protestantism to be a heresy. 

As our space will not allow an investigation of this 
most curious production at length, we will satisfy our- 
selves by quoting a few of its most remarkable passages. 

‘«‘ Protestantism, accordingly, being intellectually ‘ the 
subtlest and most extensively poisonous’ of heresies, just 
as Lutheranism is morally, has opened questions of even 
far deeper interest and moment than any previous extra- 
vagance.’’* 

‘* Under the second head, we must class those tenden- 
cies (of various kinds) which led. to the invention and 
defence of Luther’s doctrine of justification. No one can 
suspect me of under-rating the extreme sinfulness of that 
most hateful heresy; or, if so, the fifth chapter of the 
present work will fully vindicate me from the imputa- 
tion.” + 

Again, on the same subject: “ Our twelfth article is as 
plain as words can make it on the ‘ evangelical’ side: 
(observe in particular the word ‘ necessarily :’) of course 
I think its natural meaning may be explained away; for 
I subscribe it myself in a non-natural sense: but I know 
no article which ‘ Romanizers’ have to distort so much, 
as all high-churchmen have to distort this. Bishop 
O’Brien, in his work on faith, (pp. 121—124, 389— 
396,) argues very powerfully on the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth Articles; and ends with thus summing up 
the matter. There is a ‘justification, which we have by 
faith only, (Art. XI.,) which good works follow, (Art. 
XII.,) which no good works precede. (Art. XIII.) I 
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strongly urge the passages above cited on those who 
think that ‘ high-churchmen’ can subscribe our Articles, 
without violently distorting, and, as I may say, dislocat- 
ing, them. The very phrase ‘ justification by faith only,’ 
invented by Luther for his heresy, is incorporated ; nay, 
Art. XIII. seems directly to assert that Cornelius, not- 
withstanding the angel’s address to him, (Acts x. 4,) was 
no more meet to receive grace than the most proud and 
blinded Pharisee. I repeat it: any one who shrinks 
from this last atrocious and most immoral sentiment, 
has a far greater difficulty to encounter in subscribing 
Art. XIII., than I have in subscribing the most appa- 
rently anti-Roman of the number.’’* 

**T have endeavoured throughout to speak respectfully 
and charitably of individuals, but plainly and distinctly 
of principles. Of two principles especially, which may 
be considered the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Reformation, whether here or abroad,—I mean the Lu- 
theran doctrine of justification, and the principle of pri- 
vate judgment,—lI have argued (pp. 305, 502—504) that, 
in their abstract nature and necessary tendency, they 
sink below atheism itself. At the same time, I have also 
endeavoured to make it clear, that my intense abhor- 
rence of the Reformation, (whether it be considered just 
or exaggerated,) at least has its origin in no fanatical 
antiquarianism, in no-perverse blindness to those benefits 
which are called, in one comprehensive word, civiliza- 
tion.’ + 

‘Lutheranism, then, is wholly inconsistent with the 
essential principles of natural religion. Again, consi- 
dered in the Christian aspect, ‘it corrupts,’ as I have 
expressed myself in the ‘ British Critic,’ the very principle 
of orthodoxy itself; and, lastly, Lutheranism is also a 
specific heresy.” t 
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The following sentences were published by Mr. Ward 
in the “ British Critic,” and are copied as a note to the 
above paragraph. ‘‘ Evangelicals cleave to the soul- 
destroying heresy of Luther on the subject of justifi- 
cation.” 

«“A religious person who shall be sufficiently clear- 
headed to understand the meaning of words, is warranted 
in rejecting Lutheranism, on the very same grounds 
which would induce him to reject atheism; namely, as 
being a contradiction of truths which he feels, on most 
certain grounds, to be first principles.” 

“Tf it be true that the idea of duty is more deeply 
rooted in our nature even than that of God, (though it is 
painful to make such comparisons,) a serious result fol- 
lows in regard to Lutheranism. When we speak of 
Lutheranism, we speak of an abstract doctrine, which 
cannot, we verily believe, be held consistently even by 
devils ; but which is held, to an alarming extent, among 
evangelicals, though inconsistently. And of this abstract 
doctrine we now say, that the considerations in the text 
show it to be worse, that is, to be more fundamentally at 
variance with our higher and better nature, than atheism 
itself.” * 

After having given these, and other passages of a simi- 
lar character, Mr. Ward closes his third chapter in these 
words: ‘ And, speaking still of the said abstract Lutheran 
doctrine, there is no one circumstance connected with my 
humble efforts in the ‘British Critic,’ on which [ look 
back with so much satisfaction as on this,—that I have 
ventured to characterize that hateful and fearful type of 
Antichrist in terms not wholly inadequate to its prodi- 
gious demerits.” + 

There are many pages of equally rabid Popish decla- 
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mation, that we might transcribe, but for which we have 
not space. We will, therefore, cuntent ourselves with 
quoting, in addition, those passages which were made a 
ground of proceedings against Mr. Ward by the Hebdo- 
madal Board of the University. 

““T know no single movement in the church, except 
Arianism in the fourth century, which seems to me so 
wholly destitute of all claims on our sympathy and 
regard as the English Reformation.” * 

«For my own part, I think it would not be right to 
conceal, indeed, I am anxious openly to express, my own 
most firm and undoubting conviction,—that were we, as 
a church, to pursue such a line of conduct as has been 
here sketched, in proportion as we did so we should be 
taught from above to discern and appreciate the plain 
marks of divine wisdom and authority in the Roman 
church, to repent, in sorrow and bitterness of heart, our 
great sin in deserting her communion, and to sue humbly 
at her feet for pardon and restoration.” + 

“That the phrase ‘teaching of the Prayer-Book,’ 
conveys a definite and important meaning, I do not 
deny : considering that it is mainly a selection from the 
Breviary, it is not surprising that the Prayer-Book should, 
on the whole, breathe an uniform, most edifying, deeply 
orthodox spirit ; a spirit which corresponds to one parti- 
cular body of doctrine, and not to its contradictory. 
Again: that the phrase, ‘teaching of the Articles,’ con- 
veys a definite meaning, I cannot deny ; for (excepting 
the five first, which belong to the old theology) they also 
breathe an uniform, intelligible spirit. But then these 
respective spirits are not different merely, but absolutely 
contradictory. As well could a student in the heathen 
schools have imbibed at once the Stoic and the Epicu- 
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rean philosophies, as could a humble member of our 
church at the present time learn his creed both from the 
-Prayer-Book and Articles. This I set out at length in 
two pamphlets, with an Appendix, which I published 
three years ago, and it cannot therefore be necessary to 
go again over the same ground ; though something must 
be added occasionally in notes, and more methodically in 
a future chapter. The manner in which the dry wording 
of the Articles can be divorced from their natural spirit, 
and accepted by an orthodox believer, how their prima- 
facie meaning is evaded, and the artifice of their invent- 
ors thrown back in recoil on themselves ;—this, and the 
arguments which prove the honesty of this, have now 
been for some time before the public.” * 

“In my pamphlets, three years since, I distinctly 
charged the Reformers with fully tolerating the absence 
from the Articles of any real anti-Roman determination, 
so only they were allowed to preserve an apparent one ; 
a charge which I here beg as distinctly to repeat.” 

** Our twelfth Article is as plain as words can make it, 
on the ‘evangelical’ side; (observe in particular the 
word ‘ necessarily ;”) of course I think its natural mean- 
ing may be explained away ; for I subscribe it myself in 
a non-natural sense.” t 

“We find, O most joyful, most wonderful, most 
unexpected sight! we find the whole cycle of Roman 
doctrine gradually possessing numbers of English church- 
men.’ § 

«Three years have passed since I said plainly, that in 
subscribing the Articles, I renounce no one Roman doc- 
trine.”” || . 

Now the form of subscription is in these words: “I 
allow the Book of Articles of Religion, agreed upon by 
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the archbishops and bishops of both provinces, and the 
whole clergy, in the convocation holden at London, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand five hundred sixty- 
two; and I acknowledge all and every the Articles 
therein contained, being in number nine-and-thirty, be- 
sides the ratification, to be agreeable to the word of 
God.” 

The Hebdomadal Board therefore drew up and sub- 
mitted to convocation two Resolutions ; the first declar- 
ing, “That the passages now read from the book 
entitled, ‘The Ideal of a Christian Church considered,’ 
are utterly inconsistent with the Articles of Religion of 
the Church of England, and with the Declaration in 
respect of those Articles made and subscribed by Wil- 
liam George Ward previously and in order to his being 
admitted to the degrees of B.A. and M.A. respectively,” 
&e. This Resolution was carried by 777 for and 386 
against it. The next Resolution proposed degrading 
Mr. Ward from his degrees of B.A. and M.A. This was 
also affirmed by 569 for and 511 against. On the same 
occasion it was also proposed to pass a vote of con- 
demnation on Tract, No. 90; but the senior proctor 
having entered his veto against its reception, it was of 
course thrown out. 

We think these circumstances worthy of serious atten- 
tion. We do not presume to speculate on the motives 
which induced so many members of convocation to vote 
against the condemnation and degradation of Mr. Ward. 
But the fact is before us. More than one thousand 
two hundred members are said to have been present 
on the occasion. A member of the University had 
fairly and fully avowed Romanist principles. He is ar- 
raigned as having acted inconsistently, and worthy of 
censure, by the publication of such opinions. He is 
called upon for his defence: ‘he speaks for above an 
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hour, calmly, forcibly, and earnestly avowing every doc- 
trine of the church of Rome, claiming a right to maintain 
them, professing a desire to bring the whole church to an 
absolute submission to the Vatican.” * And yet, in 
those circumstances, about one-third of the entire num- 
ber who voted oppose any censure on Mr. Ward or his 
book! We say nothing of the vote respecting his degra- 
dation, as on that point there might have existed tech- 
nical difficulties, which in some measure account for the 
near balance of numbers. On the first, however, this 
cause could not exist: it was a clear and simple case. 
Mr. Ward had, with the single exception of the pope’s 
supremacy, avowed himself a Papist, and had written a 
book the object of which is to show that the church of 
England is inferior to the church of Rome. For this, 
as being a sin against his subscription of the Articles of 
the Protestant church of England, he is impeached in a 
Protestant university. And yet, in such circumstances, 
there are found three hundred and eighty-six members of 
convocation prepared to rush to his rescue, to shield him 
from censure, and to justify his conduct. We quote 
again on this subject the remarks of the ‘ Times:” 
*‘They’’ (Mr. Ward’s friends and supporters) ‘‘ allow 
the writings of Mr. Ward to be the very height, or the 
very depth, whichever they like, of Popery. These are 
their words: ‘Mr. Ward, a fellow of Balliol, writes a 
book, professing himself a Roman Catholic in all points, 
EXCEPT in not actually joining the Roman communion.’ 
Upon what principles, indeed, our correspondents can 
conceive that such a person ought to enjoy all the advan- 
tages of the Reformed religion, they have not explained ; 
a very convenient omission. But what offends us most 
is, to observe that most of the Fellows of Balliol are said 
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to have voted for Mr. Ward’s acquittal. We will com- 
pare this act on their part with a quotation which we 
here extract from the obnoxious work itself of that 
person. No one can know better the true character of 
the faith of those by whom he is surrounded; and he 
says plainly, at page 565 of his book, ‘ We find, O most 
joyful, most wonderful, most unexpected sight! we find 
the whole cycle of Roman doctrine gradually possessing 
NUMBERS OF ENGLISH CHURCHMEN.” These, then, it is 
fair to conclude, are the opinions of those whom Mr. Ward 
must have had in his eye, his brother Fellows of the 
same college, who voted in his favour. Will any sound 
Churchman, any Protestant parent, send his son to Bal- 
liol after this profession of faith from Mr. Ward, and 
this act of the other Fellows in support of it?’’* Lest 
it should be supposed that we lay too much stress on 
these circumstances, we add an extract from a letter 
written to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford by Mr. Oakeley, 
of the same college, (Balliol,) and published in the 
Times’ of February 15th, in which he distinctly states, 
**] have no wish to remain a member of the University, 
or a minister of the church of England, under false co- 
lours. I claim the right which has already been asserted 
in another quarter, of holding (as distinct from teaching) 
all Roman doctrine, and that, notwithstanding my sub- 
scription to the thirty-nine Articles.” The tract con- 
taining this passage was, Mr. Oakeley says, forwarded to 
the Vice-Chancellor ‘ six weeks ago; ” the letter in which 
this is said, and the claim reiterated, bears date February 
14th ; and yet to the present day, (March 7th) Mr. 
Oakeley remains a member of the University, and minister 
of Margaret chapel, London. Nor are the students at 
college unaffected by these vitally-important questions. 
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We are told, in the report of the ‘‘ Times,” that on the 
breaking up of convocation, after the consideration of Mr, 
Ward’s case, on February 13th, ‘as he left the theatre, 
he was cheered by the uuder-graduates outside, while the 
Vice-Chancellor was assailed with hisses from the same 
source.” 

And, to complete the case, we are assured, by a list 
published in the “Record,” that of the sixty-four tutors 
at Oxford, twenty-three are anti-Romanist, sixteen neu- 
tral, and twenty-five Tractarian; that there are six 
colleges now in the University of Oxford, without Protes- 
tant tutors, seven where Protestants and Tractarians are 
both found, and eight entirely Protestant. 

We beg the reader to put these various elements 
together; and to say, whether they do not exhibit an 
awful amount of danger to the Protestant principles of 
the aristocracy of England, and through them to the 
nation at large. 

We now direct attention to the sister University of 
Cambridge. This has been frequently regarded as the 
firm friend of the Protestant faith. But, alas! we find 
that, if not perverted to the same extent as Oxford, she is 
far from having borne a clear and consistent testimony 
for Protestant truth. In May, 1839, a society was formed 
there, under the name of the ‘Cambridge Camden 
Society.” Its avowed object was, “ to promote the study 
of ecclesiastical architecture and antiquities; and the 
restoration of mutilated architectural remains.’ Had 
these objects been simply adhered to, or had the society 
laboured to revive good taste in the erection of new 
churches, and in the repairs of old ones, having always 
due regard to the accommodation of the worshippers, and 
the peculiarities of Protestant worship, it might have 
been useful. 

However, the society, with the professed object we have 
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mentioned, flourished. Periodical meetings were held at 
Cambridge, at which essays were read; various publica- 
tions were issued; and at length the society assumed a 
lofty bearing, and numbered among its members two 
archbishops, eighteen bishops, and a numerous body of 
the clergy. From such a society, who would have appre- 
hended evil? Yet we have only to notice a few par- 
ticulars connected with its operation, and we shall find 
that it is second only to the Tractarians of Oxford in the 
dissemination of Popish tenets. 

This society, then, maintains, that ‘‘every part of a 
church is instinct with doctrine ; each architectural feature 
conveys religious instruction.” Their design is, “ to estab- 
lish a school of art, not meant to flatter the passions of 
the sons of Adam, but to guide and rule the feelings of 
the regenerated children of the catholic church!” 
Again, they say, ‘‘ We believe that church architecture, 
for the revival of which we are contending, can never 
- flourish successfully till it regains the exclusive hold on 
men’s minds that it formerly possessed.” Nor is this 
society satisfied to “‘ teach doctrine,” ‘‘ convey religious 
instruction,” ‘‘guide the feelings,’ ‘‘and engross the 
” they have further views: ‘‘ As church- 
builders and church-restorers, our interest is not confined 
to the wood and stone of the temples which we build or 
restore, but extends itself znto the remotest nook and 
eranny of ritualistic observance.” 

We say, then, with an excellent author on this subject : 
** With such pretensions and confessed objects as these, it 
becomes in no slight degree important to inquire, what 
doctrines these church-restorers will teach; what reli- 
gious instruction they will convey; and in what direction 
they will guide the feelings of the regenerated children of 
the catholic church. As a specimen of symbolic doctrine, 
the following may be cited: ‘The main alley of the 
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church, that alley which, commencing from the font at 
the door, stretches along the path-way of a life of much 
devotion, and passing at this point,’ (the chancel skreen,) 
‘the gate of death, conducts into the blessed mansion of 
the church invisible ;’ that is, the chancel. 

“For the cultivation of the pious feelings of the 
regenerated children of the catholic church, our Cam- 
bridge guides write thus, descriptive of the architecture 
which they would restore, and the objects of it :— 

*©«There is, in truth, whether we regard the word in 
its original or its later colouring, something extremely 
ascetic in Romanesque architecture; something in its 
gloomy, yet beautiful and impressive, majesty, in its huge 
columns, massy proof, its dark long aisles, now silent as 
Sinai’s rocks, now bright and vocal with long procession 
of Christian priests ; most fitly typical of the stern and 
long-enduring struggles of the Christian soul after perfec- 
tion, its contests with foes visible and invisible, its fasts 
and tears and vigils, and enlivening rays of heavenly 
light ; while in the angelical consummation of Christian 
art, pointed architecture in the aspiring vaults of West- 
minster and Cologne.’ Again: ‘We will keep to the 
high and solemn roof, whose deep half-seen recesses, and 
angels on expanded wing, awe us with thoughts of home’ 
And, again: ‘ Who has not admired the religious effect of 
the light shooting through the narrow windows, and of 
the massy splayed sides, frescoed with saints, brightening 
in the sun-beam, and again shadowed by the dark holy 
hood, when the day enters as if awed by a holy presence, 
and falls veiled and dim before the holy altar.’ 

‘Now if we met with such writing as this in some old 
novel or romance, we should simply call it rhapsody ; 
but from the pen of this body of divines, it is instinet 
with doctrine and religious instruction. The long pro- 
cession of priests cannot be mistaken, nor the high roofs 
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with angels on awful wing, nor the all but profane 
description of the daylight of heaven, bowing down and 
worshipping a Christian altar, as if awed by a holy 
presence.” 

Then, as to the ritual observances, we are told that 
“the officiating minister is to stand, not ‘at the north 
side of the table,’ as directed by the rubric, but at a 
distance of some feet from it, north-west: he is not to be 
guilty of the profanation of making a book-board of the 
altar, or placing his gloves or handkerchief thereon: he 
is repeatedly to adore, or bow towards the altar, and to 
read the epistle and gospel on the eastern side of the 
rood-skreen. He is to take water in a bottle with him 
when he administers private baptism; and the church- 
plate when he celebrates the Lord’s supper, with the sick 
‘in private houses, as calculated to afford much consolation 
to them by association and otherwise. Crosses are to be 
erected in the church-yard, in order to secure the peace- 
ful repose of the departed: they are to be placed on the 
east side of the main pathway, leading to the south door, 
because to that quarter the prayers of the faithful ever 
are directed. Burials are to take place on the south side 
of the church, because Satan claims the north side as his 
own; a claim which Christians seem averse to dispute. 

“Thus is sanction given to an ancient and vulgar 
superstition, and the enlightened clergy of Cambridge 
stamp truth and authority on the legend ! 

** But it may perhaps be said, ‘These are trifling mat- 
ters, the exuberance probably of a youthful ecclesiastical 
imagination: no great stress need be laid upon them ; 
and we must consider how much good has been done by 
the society in promoting the restoration of churches. 
Do not regard their theory, if their practice is com- 
mendable.’ | 

“* Now it is exactly at this point that I meet them. 

R 
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«Tn this very point they stand convicted. 

“T charge them with endeavouring to build new 
churches, or restore old ones, after the ancient models, 
which they themselves confess to be unsuited to the 
purposes of church-of-England Protestant worship. 

«Speaking of a favourite ancient medizeval style of 
architecture, which they would restore, they say, ‘The 
interior of a church will, of course, be somewhat dark 
when lighted by apertures so small:’ this they reconcile 
to themselves by the consideration of the beautiful archi- 
tectural effects which will be produced; and then they 
add, ‘But much as we admire such a subdued light in 
our churches, it cannot be denied that there are cireum- 
stances attending church worship at the present day 
which render a certain quantity of light indispensable.’ 

“‘And the suicidal axiom at which they arrive in this 
struggle between the dismal obscurity of their ancient 
model-churches, and the quantity of light actually 
‘necessary for some circumstances in modern worship,’ 
is this: ‘If we must be utilitarians, it follows, of neces- 
sity, that we shall never be good architects ! 

“What a confession is here! Utility and their 
ancient models are irreconcilable! Yet in another place 
they say, with much simplicity, ‘It would be difficult to 
assign any reason why ancient churches should not be 
exactly copied as models for new ones!’ 

“They have themselves assigned the reason ; simply, 
utility. Is it not obvious to common sense? What 
were these model-churches built for? The orgies of 
superstition! For long processions of priests, repeating 
dirges and the De profundis, and Stabat Mater ; for the 
solemnization of Masses, and elevations of the host: 
where blind priests might perform superstitious, idola- 
trous services to and for the dead in an unknown 
tongue: such churches are palpably unfit for all the 
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circumstances of modern worship. We want light, phy- 
sical and spiritual: we want to see to read, and that the 
people may hear the gospel; in a word, we want Pro- 
testant churches, not Popish mass-houses! You cannot 
accommodate the one to the other. The style of archi- 
tecture suited to the one is thus unwittingly confessed by 
the ‘restorers’ to be wholly unsuited to the other!” * 

We might go on, and spread before the eye of the 
Christian reader numerous sickening details of this soci- 
ety’s operations; but we must forbear, and will only 
refer to two or three further particulars. 

‘This society inculcates Popish tenets. In its direction 
for Christian epitaphs, it is laid down as a maxim, “‘ That 
no epitaph is catholic, unless it contains, with one single 
exception, a distinct prayer for mercy, that is, a prayer 
for the dead.” The exception refers to the case of a 
baptized infant, when it may be said ‘‘on whose soul 
God hath mercy.” 

For the carrying out of these purposes, we meet with 
the most shameful perversions of holy scripture. That 
beautiful text, ‘““O Zion, that bringest good tidings, get 
thee up into the high mountain,” (Isai. xl. 9,) is printed 
in capitals, and used as referring to reading the gospel 
from the rood-loft! And that striking prediction 
respecting the king of Babylon, ‘‘I will sit also upon the 
mount of the congregation, in the sides of the north,” 
(Isai. xiv. 13,) is supposed to teach that those who are 
interred on the north side of the church lie in a peculiar 
sense in the power of the devil ! 

We have seen that it is recommended to erect crosses 
in church-yards, ‘‘ to secure the peaceful repose of the 
departed.” It is added: “A shallow open well is, if 
possible, to be connected with the church-yard.” Their 

* < Restoration of Churches the Restoration of Popery,”’ by the 
Rev. F. Close, A.M., p. 19. 
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use is to supply water for holy baptism, and for the 
necessary purposes of the church ; and likewise to afford 
refreshment to the weary pilgrim. In some cases, the 
water is said to have worked medicinal or miraculous 
cures. 

We ask, in the words of the author already quoted, 
*‘Is not this church restoration the restoration of Popery, 
with all its lying wonders? It not only tends to, but 
actually is, Popery.” 

Here, then, is another element of our danger. In 
Cambridge also an unprotestantizing spirit has been in 
active operation. We look not to the Camden Society 
simply: it may continue in existence or be dissolved : 
the fact which has been made notorious by its labours 
is this: Numerous talented and influential men have 
been brought before the world ; they have given a direct 
sanction to Popery and Popish errors; and, whatever 
becomes of the society, these men remain either as tutors 
in our colleges, or as ministers of the established church. 
Here is our danger. 

Still there is one other point which we must notice. 
Notwithstanding those numerous and indisputable proofs 
of the Popish tendency of that movement which has for 
several years agitated the church, it will be said that the 
character and conduct of the leading individuals form at 
least a powerful reason for believing that they are free 
from the intolerance and superstition which is so essen- 
tially connected with Popery. Their meekness and 
piety, their humility and patience, their moderation and 
forbearance, have been so highly extolled, that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that these are the men whose labours, 
writings, and doctrines are calculated to bring back the 
impurities and. persecutions which arose out of Papal 
ascendancy. 

We have no wish to detract from the personal piety of 
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any man. We abhor that malignant spirit which uni- 
formly confounds the state of a man’s heart with the 
opinions which he entertains. In what we have to say 
on this subject, we make no covert allusion, nor give any 
indirect opinion on the piety of the persons referred to. 
We should not have alluded to this subject at all; but 
we act on the defensive. The case stands thus: We 
impugn the dangerous tendency of those doctrines: 
against this it is alleged, that the pious character of 
the leaders of the party is a sufficient proof of their 
purity. To this allegation we demur; and, protesting 
against being compelled to weigh the pious character of 
living individuals, we insist on estimating the system by 
the doctrines and facts which it has evolved, being always 
guided in our judgment by the word of God. 

First, then, we will refer to some of the authenticated 
publications of this party, as they bear upon this branch 
of our subject. We quote the ‘British Critic,” to 
which Mr. Ward largely contributed, and which is gene- 
rally considered to be the chief organ and representative 
of the party who advocate Tractarian principles. It 
says, ‘‘ Now the first remark which occurs, is an obvious 
one, which we suppose will be suffered to pass without 
opposition,—that, whatever be the intrinsic merits of 
private judgment, yet, if it at all exerts itself in the 
direction of proselytism and conversion, a certain onus 
probandi is upon it, and it must show cause, before it is 
tolerated, why it should not be convicted forthwith as a 
breach of the peace, and silenced instanter as a mere 
disturber of the existing constitution of things. Of 
course, it may be safely exercised in defending what is 
established ; and we are far indeed from saying that it is 
never to advance in the direction of change and revolu- 
tion, else the gospel itself would never have been intro- 
duced ; but we consider that such material changes have 
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a prima facie case against them ; they have something to 
get over, and have to prove their admissibility, before it 
can reasonably be granted; and their agents may be 
called upon to suffer, in order to prove their earnestness, 
and to pay the penalty of the trouble they are causing. 
Considering the special countenance given in scripture to 
quiet unanimity and contentedness, and the warnings 
directed against disorder, irregularity, or wavering tem- 
per, discord, and division ; considering the emphatic 
words of the apostle, laid down as a general principle, 
and illustrated in detail, ‘ Let every man abide im the 
same calling wherein he is called ;’ considering, in a 
word, that change is really characteristic of error, and 
unalterableness that of truth, of holiness, of Almighty God 
himself, we consider that, when private judgment moves 
in the direction of innovation, 1t may well be regarded 
with suspicion, and treated with severity. Nay, we con- 
fess even a satisfaction, when a penalty is attached to the 
expression of new doctrines, or to a change of commnu- 
nion. We repeat it, if persons have strong feelings, they 
should pay for them; if they think it a duty to unsettle 
things established, they should show their earnestness by 
being willing to suffer. We shall be the last to complain 
of this kind of persecution, even although directed 
against what we consider the cause of truth. Such dis- 
advantages do no harm to that cause in the event, but 
they bring home to a man’s mind his own responsibility ; 
they are a memento to him of a creat moral law, and 
warn him that his private judgment, if not a duty, is a 
at. 47 

We have given this paragraph entire, lest, if the 
passage had been in any degree curtailed, the reader 
should believe it impossible that such a complete apology 
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for persecution could be put forth in England at the 
present day. Nothing can be more evident than that it 
revives and exhibits those intolerant principles, which, the 
world believed, having been utterly vanquished by the 
logic of Bayle and Locke, had been frowned out of exist- 
ence by the advancing civilisation of the age. If these 
are the sentiments of the ultra High-Church party, it 
becomes the people of England to mark well the further 
developement of their system. 

These ‘ principles would of course justify the Papists 
in persecuting the Protestants, and Protestants in perse- 
cuting the Papists; and every form, either of truth or 
error, that happens to be established, in persecuting 
every exercise of private judgment that happens to be at 
variance with it. It must be confessed, that these are 
comprehensive principles of persecution ; but we acknow- 
ledge that we do not like them the worse for that : they are, 
at all events, consistent, however indescribably absurd. 
The accident of previous possession determines, it seems, 
the right to suppress ; and whether it be truth or error, 
it is all the same: only, as truth is one, while error is 
multiform, error will have the advantage of this ruthless 
consistency in a hundred cases to one. And as truth 
and error are armed with equal right to employ this 
concise method of suppressing instanter ; so, as in the 
older systems of persecution, there is here nothing what- 
ever to limit the degree of severity or violence which it may 
be deemed necessary to employ for that purpose. The 
duty is to suppress imstanter, unless sufficient cause be 
shown to those who are disinclined to see it; and we 
presume that, as, when they do not see it, they are bound 
to suppress instanter, they are at liberty to take any 
steps for that purpose which may be effectual; for to 
limit them to the use only of means which may be inef- 
fectual, and which sturdy recusants may set at defiance, 
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would be altogether nugatory. A right of suppressing 
error, provided it can be suppressed by the stocks or the 
pillory, conjoined with a liberty to let it run rampant, 
if hanging or burning is necessary, would be a curious 
limitation ; and, as it would be unreasonable to set any 
such limits, so it would be impossible. What is the 
excess of severity in the code of one set of persecutors, 
is childish leniency in that of another. One man might 
be satisfied with the pillory, while another might be 
satisfied with nothing less than the rack. Our modern 
apologist for ancient cruelty has wisely attempted no 
such limitation; but, under the general expression of 
satisfaction at the ‘infliction of penalties,’ has left every 
variety of persecutors to select their own. ‘ Help your- 
selves, gentlemen,’ is virtually his language, ‘ according 
to your diversified tastes and appetites. The table is 
bountifully spread: the pillory, the rack, the scourge, 
the boot, the gibbet, the axe, the stake, confiscation, 
mutilation, expatriation, are all much at your service, 
whenever those who broach novel opmions do not show 
eause to your satisfaction, that you would be wrong if 
you attempted to repress them.’ ”* 

Let it not be supposed that we confine our attention 
to the single paragraph which we have quoted from the 
‘“‘ British Critic,’ and labour to extract from it a larger 
amount of persecuting advocacy than it really contains : 
this, we think, would be difficult ; but we leave it to 
make a suitable impression on the mind of the reader, 
and, meanwhile, proceed to show that this is not a soli- 
tary instance of the avowal of similar principles by that 
party. | 

‘¢ Toleration, in the sense in which this word is com- 
monly employed, is a very evil thing.” 


* “ Edinburgh Review,” January, 1843, 
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«The Roman Catholics say, that the state ought to 
support them, because the sovereigns ought to know that 
the church, under the direction of the pope, is the true 
church ; and that they ought to believe the teachers of 
that church who say that all other churches are heretical ; 
and that, therefore, it is a sin to support, patronize, or 
encourage heretical bodies calling themselves churches.’ 
This argument is unanswerable, It is the language which 
every ecclesiastical body, pretending to call itself a church, 
ought to hold.”* 

This author carries out his principles by various illus- 
trations. When protesting against the exemption of 
Dissenting Ministers from being compelled to military 
service, he says, ‘‘ Wherever, therefore, there are estab- 
lished churches, there is already too much toleration.” 
But the principal object of his dislike is the liberty by 
which every priest and layman has the power to “ thrust 
upon the world his theological lucubrations.”’+ And it 
is laid down as a maxim, that the peace and harmony of 
the Christian church can only be attained “by every 
body refraining from teaching, either by printing or 
otherwise, who is not commissioned of God to be a 
teacher.’= But as it is an admitted fact, that a “lay 
member may be endowed by God with a gift of know- 
ledge of any kind,” so it is plainly stated how alone it is 
to be published. ‘‘ He might impart his knowledge to 
one of the deacons, or to one of the priests, who would 
lay it before the bishop, and through them this know- 
ledge might be imparted in such a way as that all the 
church might profit. The bishop alone would be a 
judge of what would be beneficial to the whole as 
one.” 

Just as much liberty as this might be granted, and the 


*« Tracts for the last Days,” No. 8, pp. 1, 2. + Ibid. p. 116. 
t Ibid. p. 117. § Ibid. p. 118. 
RO 
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writer of these passages declares that ‘toleration never 
has been acted upon by any body that had the power of 
being intolerant.”* We may therefore plainly infer that 
it is not to the meekness nor to the liberality of those 
persons that we are indebted for the dearest privileges 
which we enjoy, but simply to their want of power. 

«“Turn our eyes whither we may, we see not a ray of 
hope from any visible quarter; and it cannot be neces- 
sary to stop to show the futility of that hope which some 
entertain of amendment arising from unauthorized con- 
federacies of laymen and women to disseminate Bibles 
and tracts.’ + ‘ 

Speaking of the church of England, another Tract 
says, “She ought not to have acknowledged, nor tole- 
rated within her border, either Presbyterian, Nonconform- 
ist, or Papist ; for all were impugners of her doctrines.” t 
And this principle is fully carried out, civilly as well as 
religiously ; for it is declared, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven, 
—into which, as it has been quaintly, but most truly, 
sometimes said, No Dissenter, no Republican can be 
found.” § 

We have now before us ample evidence that, where 
opportunity serves, those principles have been acted 
upon with rigorous severity ; that exclusive dealing has 
been resorted to; respectable farmers have been turned 
out of their farms, and ruined, under the influence of this 
bigoted and intolerant spirit. But on this branch of the 
subject we will not enlarge. It is not our object to 
excite animosity, or to reflect on individual character : 
we state facts which are matter of public notoriety ; 
and, from the avowed publications of the party, exhibit 
its opinions and character. 


* « Tracts for the last Days,” No. 8, p. 110. 
+ Ibid. No. 1, p. 7. t+ Ibid. No. 18, p. 261. 
§ Ibid, No. 24, p. 399. 
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There is, however, another point to which we must 
briefly allude. If there is one particular branch of Chris- 
tian duty which at the present time more than any other 
appears to be most intimately connected with the provi- 
dential calling and religious responsibility of our country, 
itis the maintenance and extension of Christian missions to 
the heathen world. To the eye of a sincere and spiritually- 
minded follower of Christ, the mighty results of our 
military prowess, the widely-extended territory we have 
acquired by our colonial policy, the foreign influence that 
has been gained by our commercial operations,—all these 
united, must be regarded as of inferior importance to the 
dissemination of the gospel through the instrumentality 
of Christian missions. Look at the West-India islands 
and Africa, the East Indies, and the islands of the South 
Pacific ; and, seeing the achievements of self-denying 
ministerial zeal, the triumphs of truth over error, of light 
over darkness, of Christianity over Paganism, we must be 
allowed to attach an unrivalled importance to a cause so 
pure in its principles, so blessed in its results. 

It becomes, then, an important question, How does 
that system which we have described as embodying a 
large amount of serious error, affect those missionary 
operations? Is any danger to be apprehended from this 
source? We think that an extended consideration of the 
subject would supply us with an ample affirmative answer. 
We will, however, only furnish two extracts, which shall 
speak for themselves. 

The first is from a communication from the Rey. H. 
Hanson Turton, a Wesleyan missionary in New-Zealand, 
addressed to the bishop of that place; printed in the 
New-Zealand Gazette, and copied into the New-Zealand 
Journal of February Ist, 1845. 

“My Lorp,—In your communication to our District- 
Committee of October 31st, 1843, (our answer to which 
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you will long ere this have received,) your lordship is 
very free to declare the Wesleyans to be ‘schismatics,’ 
their ordination to be invalid, and their baptisms to be at 
most but the mere acts of ‘laymen.’ Of course we cau 
admit no part of this sweeping sentence to be correct ; 
and if your lordship will only submit it to be tried in 
written debate, by the test of scripture and right argu- 
ment, we have no fear of being able to substantiate any 
ecclesiastical claims which, as a part of Christ’s visible 
church, we feel ourselves entitled to advance. Such bare 
declarations, however, when unsupported by a show of 
reason, whether proceeding from your lordship, or from 
any other source, may, generally speaking, as far as the 
most intelligent part of a civilized community is con- 
cerned, be allowed to pass off as a very innoxious kind of 
sentiment ; such men will look for the proof, as well as 
the assertion, and the one will be surrendered whenever 
the other is found deficient. With the unthinking class, 
however, even of our own countrymen, such declarations 
will be considered irrefragable, were it for no other 
reason than because they are put forth by men of 
acknowledged learning and superiority. In this case the 
evil is great, inasmuch as it adds intolerance to igno- 
rance, and a spirit of religious bigotry to a naturally 
contracted mind. Thence has arisen that feeling of 
rancorous and impassioned hostility of the lower order 
of Papists against Protestantism, and of the same class of 
Protestants, the one against the other; and such a feel- 
ing will continue to be exercised in all its malignity, so 
long as it is fostered and maintained by sentiments of an 
intolerant and exclusive character. 

«Now I would respectfully submit to your lordship’s 
judgment, as to what is likely to be the ultimate conse- 
quence upon the native character, of the propagation of 
such exceptionable and high-church views, as those to 
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which I have alluded. Will it serve the promotion of 
their best interests, whether domestic, civil, or religious ? 
Upon your lordship’s arrival in New-Zealand, you found 
the natives generally settled down in a state of domestic 
peace, and family feuds ended, and parents and children 
worshipping God together, according to their limited 
knowledge. Perhaps one part of the family had been 
baptized into the episcopalian, and another part into the 
Wesleyan, church. Your lordship appears amongst 
them, and tells them, that they must no longer worship 
together, but separately, and that the teachers of the one 
party are no longer to be allowed to instruct the other ; 
that they are a distinct communion, and that all the 
distinctions of the church are to be rigorously observed. 
I here refer to my own district. And what, my lord, is 
the effect? Why, the scripture is literally fulfilled, that 
‘a man’s foes shall be they of his own household ;’ and 
here we have the awful sight of father and son, mother 
and daughter, tuakana and teina, hating each other with 
a mortal hatred. In some cases they are dividing them- 
selves into separate pas, in other cases into separate divi- 
sions of the same pa; and in one village, within eight 
miles of this settlement, has the party spirit risen so 
high between near kinsmen, that one of them has erected 
a fence across the kianga, and lined it thickly with fern ; 
not as a break-wind or shelter, but, as he told me, ‘ that 
one party might not be able to ook upon the other.’ I 
know your lordship would disapprove of every thing of 
the kind; but such is the natural effect of an exclusive 
religion upon an uninstructed mind. You restrict them 
in ecclesiastical communion, though of the most indiffer- 
ent character; but they know not where to limit the 
-estriction ; and hence we find it extended to their wor- 
ship, to their cultivations, to their dwellings, and to their 
food. They will neither eat together, sit together, nor 
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commune together; and a kind of embryo-persecution is 
already being carried on, on both sides; I say on both 
sides ; for though they are far from being equally guilty, 
yet I lament to say, that many of my own natives, 
excited to action by the intolerance of the church party, 
have more than once exceeded the bounds of Christian 
temperance. But a short time ago, a serious altercation 
arose between the natives of Orangituapeka and Wai- 
mate, three days’ journey to the southward of this place ; 
the inhabitants of the former pa declared, that they had 
adopted the bishop’s likanga, and refused to allow their 
missionary, the Rev. J. Skevington, (who resides within 
two miles of the place,) to visit them; at the same time 
using very contemptuous language towards the natives of 
Waimate. Feelings rose high between the two parties ; 
and but for the prompt measures of their missionary, a 
scene which had commenced with intolerance would have 
ended in blood......... 

“My lord, if such be the injurious tendency of the 
inculcation of high-church principles upon the domestic 
and civil interest of the natives, it is very evident that it 
will exert no better influence on their religious feelings. 
If it be injurious to them as families and as tribes, it 
must be equally injurious to them as men and as Chris- 
tians ; and so from experience we find it. Coming from 
a station in Waikato, where all was peace and compara- 
tive prosperity and encouragement, great indeed was my 
surprise and grief, on my arrival here, to find the people 
so deeply involved in party contentions as to mere form 
and opinions. Instead of meeting me with inquiries as 
to the great doctrines and blessings of the gospel, the 
time of both minister and people is lavishly wasted away 
with useless discussions on matters of mere ecclesiastical 
arrangement. The spirit of the gospel is evaporated in 
the form, and the mind perversely surrendered to the 
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influence of ‘foolish questions and genealogies and con- 
tentions’ which are ‘unprofitable and vain.” And as to 
the church party, it is lamentable to behold the pride 
and presumption which they evince. On the journey 
just alluded to, Mr. Whiteley was forbidden to preach at 
Warea, the natives declaring, that your lordship had so 
ordered it, and that they dare not transgress ; and so a 
scene was presented, at once ridiculous and disgraceful, 
of two Missionaries found seated on the ground, whilst 
an ignorant Maori lad stood up in triumph to disburden 
himself of a load of the most egregious nonsense. And 
when in the morning we called upon the natives to 
prayers in our own sleeping-house, they forthwith left 
the place, rang their own bell out of mere opposition, 
engaged in their own worship, and left but three to listen 
to the ‘tale of a Saviour’s cross.’ At Wareatea also we 
were grossly mocked whilst in the attitude of prayer. 
My lord, I feel perfectly indignant when I think of the 
alleged cause of this conduct. Here is an old missionary 
of eleyen years’ standing, through whose moral influence 
and intervention great and contending tribes have more 
than once laid down their arms and become reconciled ; 
through whose interposition chiefly the Waikato wars 
have been ended, and Taranaki repeopled, and the 
Huropean settlement of New-Plymouth been saved, on 
more occasions than one, from the hostile visits of the 
exasperated Ngatimaniopoto tribe; I say, here is that 
very man forbidden, by your lordship’s alleged direction, 
to exercise his commission in a village, which owes its 
erection to him, and to natives, who, under God, even 
owe their present existence to him. In the mean time, 
the natives are thus debarred from all means of European 
instruction, save what they may imperfectly derive from 
the quarterly and half-yearly visits of church ministers, 
who, as yet, are unable to address them in their own 
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language, so that they are rather to be held in the 
bondage of ignorance, than permitted to hear the truths 
of the gospel as delivered from the lips of a Wesleyan 
minister ; and that too in his own district! I merely 
adduce these instances as proofs of the prevailing spirit. . 
How far your lordship may have contributed to foster 
such a spirit, is not for me to determine ; | can only say, 
that you are, ever and anon, adduced by both parties as the 
chief exciting cause of all that jealousy and bad feeling, 
which is found to be so lamentably existing in this dis- 
trict. I must, however, in justice, observe, that many of 
the more intelligent and respectable church natives, in 
this district, are so thoroughly shocked at the repulsive 
character of these high-church proceedings, and so fully 
alive to the evil consequences in which they must result, 
that they are determined to resist such novel encroach- 
ments to the utmost; and many others, who have 
already very unsuspectingly been involved in these pro- 
ceedings, declare that, unless your lordship be quickly 
disposed to give up this tikanga tuara, as they style it, 
this ‘back-to-back Christianity,’ they will not only for- 
sake the communion of your church, but will return to 
all the habits, and vices, and superstitions of their 
rejected, but coveted, Heathenism. They say, (and they 
are right in saying it,) that ‘Heathenism in love is 
better than Christianity without it.’ ” 

This may be considered by some persons exceptionable 
evidence. We admit that to us it presents what we 
believe to be a faithful and fearful picture. We will, 
however, add a quotation to the same effect from a 
source that will with some persons command more 
attention and respect. We cite the bishop of Calcutta. 

“One obstacle remained: our noble thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of religion, drawn up on purpose to oppose and 
condemn the chief errors in doctrine and practice of the 
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Romish church. Portentous as is the fact, they have 
been openly assailed by one of the most dishonourable 
efforts of sophistry, which, I must say, has ever been 
witnessed in theological dicussions ; and which forms a 
melancholy proof of what a learned, and earnest, and 
able writer is capable, when under the baneful influence 
of a theory. 

‘* Tradition will end once more, if not arrested in its 
progress, in an open apostasy from Christ. We have 
seen the downward progress of a controversy, conducted 
from the first in an unsound manner; we have seen its 
leaders borne along in eight or ten brief years to the very 
verge of an apostasy from Christ. 

“You will expect me to say something concerning 
India. 

“Tam full of fear; every thing is at stake. There 
seems to be something judicial in the rapid spread of 
these opinions. If they should come over here, and per- 
vade the teaching of our chaplains, the views and proceed- 
ings of our Missionaries, our friendly relations with other 
bodies of Christians, and our position amongst the Hindoos 
and Mohametans, IcHABOD, ‘ THE GLORY IS DEPARTED, 
may be inscribed on our church in India. All real ad- 
vances in the conversion of the Heathen will stop. Our 
scattered Christian flocks will miss the sound and whole- 
some nourishment of their souls. Our converts will quickly 
dwindle away to a nominal profession. Our native cate- 
chists and missionaries will be bewildered. A scheme 
which substitutes self, and form, and authority of office, 
for weight of doctrine and activity of love, will be eagerly 
imbibed. The spirituality of our missions will be gone. 
And nothing in the whole world is so graceless, as the 
eminent Gérické once observed, as a mission without the 
Spirit of Christ. 

“In my own diocess, till I receive particular direc- 
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tions, I shall proceed, as I ought, cautiously, but firmly, 
so far as my influence and mild authority as a Protestant 
bishop may extend. I have made up my mind. I take 
a very different view of the case now from what I did 
three years since. I then addressed a few cautionary 
remarks to my reverend brethren, in my public Charge, 
on the question as it then lay before me. I did not 
conceal, even at that early period, my fears of the ten- 
dencies of the traditional school. But I leaned to the 
side of charity. JI hoped the leaders would have re- 
tracted, or cease to repeat their errors. I hoped the 
character of those errors would have been soon acknow- 
ledged, when the novelty had passed; but I was mis- 
taken. 

**T now look on the progress of these doctrines in a 
very different light. I am an alarmist. I believe our 
church was never in the danger she now is, except 
perhaps immediately before the great rebellion. Not 
the High-Church party, of whom archbishop Laud was 
then the head, nor the Nonjurors, who condemned the 
glorious Revolution of 1688, carried out so many of the 
main principles of the church of Rome, and professed 
them so formally, fully, and systematically within the 
church of England as is now openly done.” * 

Before closing this part of our inquiry, it may be 
expected that we should refer to the reproofs and condem- 
nation which this system has received at different times 
from several of the bishops; especially as this may be 
supposed greatly to lessen the danger arising from the 
prevalence and power of those erroneous doctrines. 

If there was any probability of arriving at this result, 
we should rejoice to adopt this course ; but we candidly 
and explicitly declare that there is not. We have looked 
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with great care over many of those Charges, and have 
been highly gratified with the plain Protestant principles 
which have been asserted by the bishop of Chester and a 
few others ; but it would not be just to quote these with- 
out, on the other hand, showing that in many respects 
the Tractarians and others have been lauded for piety 
and usefulness to the church. Our space will not allow 
an investigation of those two classes of evidence, while 
we are certain that, even if it did, our readers would have 
some difficulty in deciding whether the evil of which we 
complain had been retarded or promoted by the interpo- 
sition of the episcopal bench. 

We now urge the important inquiry, Have we not 
made out acase? Is there not ground for alarm? Are 
we not, as Protestant Christians, in danger, in imminent 
danger ? 

What are the facts of the case? We owe our civil liberty 
to Protestantism. Men who talk for a purpose, whose 
principles are expediency, who do not search after truth, 
may point us to the spirit of the age, or direct our 
attention to advancing civilization. The plea is baseless 
as vanity! Our liberties, our civil rights, our dearest 
privileges, have arisen out of those intense struggles 
which demolished the Papal power in our land. The 
whole frame-work of our noble constitution is cemented 
with the blood of martyrs. ‘‘ Protestantism” is written 
on the foundation, is emblazoned on the pediment; Pro- 
testantism has given our sovereign her title to the throne, 
and conferred on the meanest subject liberty of con- 
science, his Bible, and his means of grace. 

Strong in the possession of truth, Protestantism can 
afford to be tolerant. We have seen our established 
church exhibiting in her Articles a powerful testimony 
for the truth against Papal error; affording inher 
Liturgy an exhibition of pure and spiritual devotion, and 
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possessing the means, through her numerous ministers, 
of disseminating to every part of the land the truths of 
the gospel. We have rejoiced in the increase of her 
piety, zeal, and success. 

But the church of England has not laboured alone in 
this holy vocation. The Wesleyan body, and several 
denominations of Dissenting churches, have also mightily 
contributed to increase and extend the religion of the 
gospel through the land. Let a candid and Christian 
mind survey those various agencies engaged as so many 
divisions of one grand army, in carrying on a series of 
operations against error and sin. 

Notwithstanding all this accumulation of power, we 
have seen infidelity, with all its blasphemous effrontery, 
stalking through our streets, vice and immorality in ten 
thousand forms invading the peace and security of soci- 
ety, and cool, carnal neglect of God and his ordinances 
sealing spiritual death over the souls of thousands ; while 
every possible energy and artifice have been resorted to, 
in order to extend again the darkness and evil of Popish 
error and superstition. 

We pretend not to the possession of that philosophy 
which can look on such a scene unmoved. We have 
trembled for our country, but have not despaired. Our 
faith has rested not on human might or power, but in 
God. We have looked on the aggregated amount of his 
faithful followers ; we have regarded the efforts of Chris- 
tian liberality and zeal; we have seen wealth and life 
poured out to send the gospel to the most distant isles of 
our earth, and at the same time increased efforts put forth 
to minister salvation to every part of our dense population 
at home. Our heart has turned to the sanctuary of God 
and to his truth ; and we have almost dared to expect a 
wide and glorious increase of the religion of Christ. 

But while we looked, we saw a cloud about the size of 
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a mans hand rise up out of the sea. It gathered 
increasing size and blackness; and now the skies are 
overcast, and every symptom appears of an approaching 
horrible tempest. Errors, essentially Popish in their 
character and influence, have been introduced into the 
church; men of rank, talent, learning, and zeal, have 
combined to disseminate pestilential doctrines. Even 
in the church this is done; our Articles are signed by 
those who openly avow the very errors against which 
they were intended to protect us. The seats of learning 
are infected ; the aristocracy of England are brought into 
contact with this error in their youth, when serious con- 
sideration is not usually employed, when dogmas have a 
powerful weight on the mind: thus our future land- 
owners, legislators, and divines are exposed to the full 
influence of error; while every hour the probability 
increases, that men, corrupted with these errors, will be 
scattered over the country, to take the oversight of Pro- 
testant congregations, and to minister the gospel to them, 
nay, even to injure and pervert it among the semi- 
civilized, half-Christianized Heathens of distant lands. 

We soberly and seriously ask, Have we not reasons for 
apprehension? Is there not danger? Popery grows 
rampant by the manifestation of this unfaithfulness, and 
puts forth her impious claims with redoubled energy ; 
while, ever and anon, those who have been deluded from 
the truth of the gospel, finding no resting-place in their 
descent, sink into that abyss of error. 

We have gloried in our country ; we have exulted in 
the name of Britain. But our heart sinks within us, and 
we tremblingly ask, What arm can save us? What 
power can protect us from the danger? O Christian Bri- 
tain! Thou hast still every old enemy to thy peace ; 
Popery rages, infidelity stalks forth unabashed, iniquity 
riots and prevails ; while that church which has, with all 
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her defects, stood forth as the bulwark of Protestant 
truth, is now, if not disorganized, at least distracted, and 
the pious zeal of her sons is called off from its legitimate 
object, to defend the fruits of their labour from the attacks 
of their brethren, who denounce evangelical religion as 
apostasy. 

In these circumstances, we believe that England is in 
imminent danger: if we have overrated its amount, we 
shall rejoice ; but we are sure, that, still to a most fearful 
extent, it does in very deed exist. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DUTY OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANS, 


OBLIGATION TO MAINTAIN THE TRU TH—Spiritual Relation of 
Britain to the World—Her past Efforts for the World’s Conver- 
sion—Tendency of Tractarianism to paralyze the Energies of 
British Christians—DutTy TO OPPOSE THE SysSTEM—As 
Englishmen—The Spread of Popery a dreadful Calamity to the 
Couutry, and to be opposed on Grounds of Patriotism—As Chris- 
tians—The Struggle is between Christ and Antichrist—DutTy 
OF ALL CHRISTIANS TO TAKE ParT IN 1T—Earnestness for 
the Truth in apostolic Times—Difficulty of determining upon a 
precise Line of Conduct—Our Dependence and Efforts must not 
be principally political—_The Religion of the Country is not 
represented in Parliament—And political Efforts are unsuitable, 
except as Means of Defence—-WE MUST DISSEMINATE 
THE PURE GosPEL—lIt must be life-giving, saving Truth— 
Appeal to Protestant Ministers—_WE MUST MAINTAIN THE 
PROTESTANT CHARACTER OF THE ESTABLISHED 
Cuurcn—Revision of Rubrics and Canons—Appeal to 
Churchmen and Dissenters—UNionN AMONG CHRISTIANS— 
Appeal to all Parties—RELIcIous EDUCATION AND CIR- 
CULATION OF THE SCRIPTURES—SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 
oF PrayER—Warrant and Motives for it—God’s Covenant- 
Relation to the Church—His Promise of the Spirit—Sprcran 
NEED OF THE OUTPOURING OF THE Saber gma P 
RAL CoNCLUSION. 


We have now arrived at that stage of our labours 
upon which a great measure of their practical importance 
depends. We have exhibited the nature of scriptural 
Christianity, shown the progress and power of Antichris- 
tian .error, and endeavoured to give a just idea of its 
recent developement in our own country. We have not 
entered into this subject merely as presenting a matter of 
curious interest, or of abstract literary or religious specu- 
lation ; we have, on the contrary, been deeply impressed 
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with the vital importance of the subject, and have, from 
the beginning, believed that a full, dispassionate, and 
religious investigation of the circumstances of the whole 
case would lead to the perception and acknowledgment, 
that the present position of Protestant Christians in 
England really involves a large amount of general and 
personal responsibility. The prosecution of the subject 
has confirmed this apprehension; and, while it has 
increased our conviction of danger, has, to an extent we 
had never anticipated, called us to consider the serious 
nature of our duty. 

To this point we therefore direct the attention of the 
reader. We are anxious to show that the existing state 
of religion, the prevalence and power of Antichristian 
error, does indeed lay upon us irresistible claims to zeal- 
ous exertion for the maintenance of the truth: in other 
words, that Protestant Christians ought not, either 
through an affected charity or supineness, to conceal 
from themselves the fact, that Popish error is openly and 
covertly advancing in our country, and bringing into 
imminent danger not only our civil liberties, but also, 
what is of infinitely greater importance, our religious pri- 
vileges and Protestant institutions; and that, knowing 
the magnitude of this danger, we ought not to act and 
live, as if it did not exist, but admit and feel that it lays 
us under unquestionable obligation to exert ourselves to 
counteract the evil, and to maintain in all its scriptural 
purity “‘ the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

We are not sure that it is necessary to do more than 
point out the existence of this duty, in order to its being 
admitted and recognised. But we confess we desire to 
do more than this. We wish to bring this sense of duty, 
in all its just magnitude and importance, before the mind 
of the Christian, and to impress him deeply with the fact, 
that the religious position of his children and his country in 
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future years, nay, the destinies of the world in no unim- 
portant sense, may be affected, just as he is faithful to 
his high calling, or negligent of the gift with which God 
hath intrusted him. Nor is it to be supposed that we are at 
liberty to adopt any course, in this respect, merely because 
it may be agreeable to our humour, or apparently suitable 
to our circumstances and condition. If there be any truth 
and cogency in the views we have already expressed, the 
simple state of the case is just this: As Christians in pos- 
session of the truth and blessedness of the gospel, we look 
over the moral and spiritual condition of the world. In 
the nineteenth century of the Christian era, we survey 
the interests of universal humanity ; and what a sight is 
presented to our view! The teeming millions of China, 
the countless population of India, the unnumbered thou- 
sands of Africa, the numerous inhabitants of Central and 
Western Asia, not to allude to many other important and 
populous districts, are found lying in almost unmitigated 
moral darkness and superstition. If we turn our atten- 
tion to civilized Europe, where shall our eye rest on a 
country and a people prepared in any measure to meliorate 
this terrible state of things? Who have the means and 
the will to apply the light of truth, to dissipate and 
expel the darkness of error? Shall we look to Italy, the 
seat of Antichrist, and trust to the efficacy of saints and 
legends, masses and mummeries? Shall we turn to 
France, and rely on her infidelity, frivolity, and licen- 
tiousness ? or to Spain, and place confidence in the 
efforts of her disorganization and semi-barbarism? Let 
facts speak, and let past events direct us. What nation 
but Britain has made any important effort for the 
enlightenment of the world? We are far from hoasting 
of its amount; but we feel bound to admit and avow, 
that the civil liberty, the Christian zeal, and the evangelical 
charity of the people of England, have been called into 
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exercise, and have produced institutions, and plans, and 
efforts, for promoting the best interests of the universal 
family of man, such as have never been seen in any other 
age, or in any other country. 

Whatever we may have to lament and deplore, we must 
humbly acknowledge that we have not only sat in the 
full sunlight of heavenly truth, and felt the. vivifying 
power of its holy beams, but we have also, at least to 
some extent, reflected forth upon the world a radiance 
which has already turned multitudes from darkness to 
light, and which affords a bright promise of the results 
that would flow from increasing zeal and devotedness. 

Yet we have nothing that we have not received. With 
all these religious advantages, there are many and 
weighty reasons for deep humiliation before God. _ Ini- 
quity abounds, sin prevails, infidelity, profaneness, un- 
cleanness, pride, sensuality, and every other evil passion 
and principle, riot under our eye, and exhibit, even in 
our own towns and villages, sin reigning unto death. 

Yet, while the enlightened and zealous efforts of scrip- 
tural Christianity are incessantly in requisition to beat 
back the advancing tide of iniquity at home, and to dif- 
fuse some measure of spiritual life abroad, we stand awe- 
struck by the appearance of a system of doctrines, arising 
from the bosom of our own church, which is directly 
calculated, in proportion as it obtains influence and 
power, to paralyze all our efforts, and thus-to leave the 
world without an important witness for the truth, and 
Britain utterly deprived of her spiritual strength. Our 
preceding pages fully bear us out in these anticipations. 
Any thing that will take the Bible from the hands of our 
citizens and peasantry ; that will frown upon evangelical 
religion, and throw us back upon the efficacy of rites and 
ceremonies ; must inevitably produce these effects to the 
full extent of its influence. 
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Our position therefore is, that, these things being so, 
it becomes our imperative duty to oppose ourselves to 
these elements of danger, and thus endeavour to prevent 
those fatal results with which we are else so imminently 
threatened. 

We think this important duty is pressed upon us 
in a two-fold relation,—as Englishmen, and as Chris- 
tians. : 

We shall have another opportunity of stating the opi- 
nions which we entertain of the expediency of merely 
political efforts in a case like this; but these do not pre- 
vent us from freely and fully admitting, that the best 
interests of our country have a claim upon our most 
Serious attention, and, if necessary, our most vigorous 
efforts. We shall not recommend that patriotism which 
affects to show its love for our own country, by hating or 
injuring other nations. The patriotism which we cherish 
is that strong and peculiar love for our country which 
harmonizes with universal good-will to man. We believe, 
with an eminent author, that this “love of our country 
is a virtuous motive of action ;” and one that, in a case 
like the present, ought to conduct us to important 
results. ; 

It may serve to present this point in a striking manner 
before the mind of the reader, if we refer for a moment 
to the well-known, but too often-forgotten, fact, that the 
men who are most celebrated in holy scripture for their 
piety and devotedness to God, are also most remarkable for 
their love to their country. Look at Moses: see him 
renouncing his connexion with the royal family of Egypt, 
avenging the injured Hebrew, daring the wrath of Pha- 
raoh; and, when the Almighty threatened to destroy — 
rebellious Israel, and to raise up from his own family a 
' greater nation, the man of God humbly refused the boon, 
and clung to the interests of his offending brethren, 
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See in Joshua a similar spirit. We might also refer 
to Samuel, Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. The 
great apostle of the Gentiles is a subject of the same 
powerful emotion ; and, under its influence, he exclaims, 
“T could wish that myself were accursed from Christ 
for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” 
(Rom. ix. 3.) . 

On this point we will not dwell. Our deep and settled 
conviction is this :—-That, regarded simply as affecting the 
best interests of the nation, the general spread and para- 
mount ascendancy of Popery would be one of the greatest 
calamities that we can apprehend; and that those who 
think with us on this point, are laid under every obligation 
which a love of their country and attachment to its 
welfare can inspire, to resist, repel, and neutralize every 
thing that has a tendency to produce this terrible 
infliction. 

But if the exciting circumstances of the present times 
have a claim on our attention and exertion as English- 
men, much more are we under obligation to think and 
act as Christians. 

If men look supinely now at the great struggle between 
the religion of the Bible and the dogmas of Popery, it 
has not been always so. The people of England are aware 
that this is no new contest: however the terms of the 
controversy may be changed, and Popish error may now 
be called “ catholic truth,” this does not alter the case. 
The important point at issue is, scriptural Christianity 
against Antichristian error. Tle contest is the same as that 
in France when she was deluged with blood by the crusades 
against the Hugonots, and the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s-day. The principles against which we struggle 
kindled the fires of Smithfield. It is Christ, or Anti- 
christ! It therefore becomes our imperative duty, as 
Christians, as servants of Christ, to prepare to take our 
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stand, and manfully to contend for the faith. When any 
important subject is clearly exhibited, as identified with 
the interests of the true church of Christ, it is scarcely 
possible to point out the limits of Christian duty con- 
cerning it. With respect to the first particular, we 
appeal to our preceding pages, and urge upon every 
Christian mind the serious inquiry, Are the errors which 
we have opposed essentially Popish in their character and 
tendency? If so, if this point is established,—and we 
think it is,—then all the claims of your love to God, 
your gratitude to him, your reverence for his name, your 
concern for his glory, your obedience to his commands ; ° 
all, all unite to engage your devoted efforts to check the 
eyil, and uphold the truth. 

We are afraid that Christians at the present day have 
generally an imperfect apprehension of the nature and 
extent of this duty. If, with our ordinary views and 
feelings on the subject, we turn back to the apostolic 
age, and listen to the practical theology which was 
then inculeated, and notice the course of action which 
was then pursued, we may well be amazed and alarmed. 
The cool, cautious, expediency-principles of this age were 
not then recognised ; the question which is now often 
put with doubting and hesitation, was then urged most 
triumphantly, “‘ Whether it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” 
(Acts iv. 19.) Then, the claims of God and Christ were 
allowed to be paramount; then, the honour of God, the 
glory of God, the cause of redeeming love to men, were 
the engrossing principles of Christian character and 
conduct. 

We shall perhaps best make this manifest, within our 
brief limits, by referring to that inimitable composition, 
the Lord’s prayer. If we are warranted in deducing the 
spiritual principles of the Christian religion from any 
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isolated part of holy scripture, it must be from this 
prayer. In this the Saviour, of set purpose, teaches his 
disciples how to approach their heavenly Father, and in 
what manner they should present their supplications unto 
him. Consequently, we have here, condensed into the 
smallest possible compass, a few of the most important 
and general essentials of Christian life and. practice. 
What, then, is the language of this prayer? ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. ‘Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven.” (Matt. vi. 9,10.) Here we have one-half of the 
- petitions, and the first half in consecutive order, without 
a single reference to personal want. MHere are three 
distinct and successive petitions, which relate solely to 
the glory of God, and the purposes of his grace. The 
glory and honour of God, the establishment and extension 
of his kingdom of grace, and the entire subjection of the 
whole earth to his will,—are exhibited as objects of 
thought and care, attention and prayer, even before we 
are taught to ask for our daily bread, or to pray for the 
forgiveness of our sin. All this is accounted for, and 
urged upon us, in the most solemn manner and in the 
plainest language, by a declaration of the brotherhood of 
mankind. It was under such teaching as this, and 
through the influence of the grace poured down in 
answer to such prayers, that the Christian church rose 
into existence. It was thus they learned to “spend and 
to be spent” in the divine service, to rise above the calls 
and claims of self and of pride, and to glory iu the cross 
of Christ. If we would be faithful to our holy calling, 
we too must study in this same school, we must be pre- 
pared to give prominence to those principles, and to 
exemplify them in our practice. We must experience 
and manifest in our conduct, ‘that we live not unto our- 
selves, but unto him which died for us, and rose again,” 
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{2 Cor. vy. 15.) And if we do this, the danger which 
threatens the cause of Christ will at once point out 
our duty, and incite us to its diligent discharge. 

But it may be asked, ‘‘ To what precise line of conduct 
does this sense of duty conduct us?”? We admit the 
importance and difficulty of this question. We believe 
that there are thousands of sincere Christians in our 
country, alarmed at the Popish influences and tendencies 
which every day threaten us, but who are nevertheless 
supine and inactive spectators of passing events, because 
they do not perceive how they can do any thiug to stem 
the torrent of error. If those who are fully agreed in 
their views of the essential doctrines of gospel-truth, and 
are precisely of the same mind respecting the Antichris- 
tian character and tendency of Popish error, in all its 
various stages and developements, were equally united in 
other respects, then the way of duty would be open, and 
it would not be difficult to point out a course of action 
which would be crowned with early and abundant suc- 
cess. Unhappily, this is not the case. We have, first, a 
large number of pious and devoted ministers of the 
church of England, with thousands of their people, who 
recognise and experience the saving power of the gospel 
of Christ, and who are as opposed in judgment and spirit 
and principle to Popery, and the Popish tendeneies of the 
present times, as it is possible for men to be. Again, 
we have the whole body of Wesleyan Methodists, the 
various offshoots from this community, and the Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Independents, and others, who fully 
admit the power of evangelical religion, and are equally 
unanimous in their dread and detestation of Popery. 
Yet, although they thus far essentially agree, in how many 
particulars do they differ? It is therefore impossible 
to mark out any practicable and harmonious course of 
action. Passion, prejudice, unimportant points of doc- 
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trine, of practice, or worship, prevent the adoption of any 
united and effective mode of procedure. But even these 
difficulties must not entirely obstruct our course: to 
some extent, all these sections of the church agree in 
principle; to some extent they may surely unite in 
defence of the essential elements of the Christian faith. 
We purpose endeavouring to suggest a few hints, in the 
hope of promoting such an union. 

We think that no merely political measures can meet 
the circumstances of the present case. We are aware 
that, in propounding and supporting this sentiment, we 
are taking a course opposed to the views of many of the 
firmest friends of the Protestant cause, both in the 
church and among Dissenters. We regret this: but it 
does not alter our firm conviction, that the whole ques- 
tion is one essentially religious, and not to be met by 
worldly policy, or legislative enactments. 

In saying this, however, we by no means intend to 
intimate, that we feel indifferent to the opinions which 
are held, and the measures which are adopted, by the 
- government and legislature of the country. On the con- 
trary, we hail with gratitude to God their adoption of 
sound principles in any case, and more especially in those 
which relate to the religion and morals of the country. 
Nay, we go farther than this, and claim, as our un- 
doubted and indefeisible right, the maintenance of our 
Protestant institutions. These are ours. It is no 
answer to say, that the constitution in this particular 
has been virtually abrogated, by the admission of Catho- 
lies into parliament: so far from that being the case, 
every successive concession to that body has been made 
on the principle that the constitution was essentially Pro- 
testant, and that the point yielded would not impair its 
truly Protestant character. Hence, in all such measures 
arrangements have been made for securing our Protestant 
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rights and privileges from encroachment. It was so 
when the Catholic Relief Bill was passed. A Declaration 
constituted a part of that Bill, which every Catholic 
member was required to sign, and which was intended to 
prevent him from taking any step, in his legislative 
capacity, which would affect the interests of the Protest- 
ant church. Nor is it possible to alter the case, not- 
withstanding the shameless and flagrant manner in which 
it has been attempted to explain away this obligation. 

We do not therefore overlook public and political 
means and measures ; and circumstances may arise when 
the collective moral force of the Protestantism of the 
country may be imperatively called into exercise, to pro- 
tect the remaining bulwarks of our political fabric, or to 
resist the further patronage and endowment of Popery.* 

But, while we admit this, we still retain our opinion, 
that our principal reliance must not be placed on any 
course of external policy, and, consequently, that our 
efforts must not be put forth in this direction. 

Our first reason for this opinion is a melancholy one, 
and arises from what we consider to be an obvious fact, 
—that the religion of the people of England is neither 
fairly nor fully represented in either the government or 
the parliament. Agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce ; our shipping, colonies, and capitalists ; the army, 
navy, and the legal profession ;—almost all our important 
national interests have many able and zealous members in 
both Houses, who are identified, by education and habit, 
sympathy and interest, with their cause: but, alas! how 
few are there who, having carefully studied the doctrines 
of the gospel, and heartily received its blessings, are pre- 
pared to stand forth to support its just claims against the 
vices and the errors of the age! We are far from passing 
any sweeping censure: we recognise and honour some 
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striking exceptions to this rule: yet these pious men will 
fully bear us out in our statement, and admit and lament 
that, on no subject are they so powerless and unsupported 
as when impelled to advocate questions essentially religious. 
But our principal objection to rely on political efforts 
arises from the evident unsuitability of the means to the 
end. Legislative acts, and the authoritative decisions of 
government, may coerce and persecute those who are 
faithful to the truth, or may patronize, strengthen, and 
uphold those who propagate error; but they cannot 
counteract the one, or promote the other. Nor indeed 
is it within the province of our rulers to determine our 
religion. They have no scriptural warrant to attempt it ; 
nor is it possible, in the nature of things, for any man to 
receive his religious opinions from the dictum of another. 
We have therefore no intention of asking any thing of 
the government, but the protection of our Protestant 
institutions, and liberty to carry out and maintain the 
religion of the Bible. This is all we could have, even 
if we asked much more. LEdicts cannot beat back 
error; Acts of Parliament cannot prevent men from 
trusting to sacraments, or believing in purgatory ; much 
less can any legislative measures counteract the united in- 
fluence of Satan, and the sinful assumptions of man, and 
spread the power of the Spirit of Christ over the heart. 
In our view, therefore, our political efforts must be 
purely defensive. If Popish influence assume the ag- 
gressive, we must, with meekness and firmness, avail 
ourselves of constitutional means of resistance. If into- 
lerance proceed from words to coercive acts, we must 
assert our British and our gospel liberty. But we must 
not rely on any political measures to deliver us from the 
danger to which we are exposed, from the prevalence and 
progress of Popish opinions; for if no other difficulty 
stood in the way, if we could command the legislature 
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and the government, even then they could not meet the 
case. Opinions, right or wrong, good or bad, are powers 
too spiritual and too potent to be subdued by earthly 
governments. If error is promulgated, it must be re- 
sisted and destroyed by the manifestation of the truth. 
Let us not, then, when we contemplate our danger, 
imagine that the responsibility of averting the threatened 
infliction rests here or there: let us rather endeavour to 
apprehend the true character of the evil, to realize a clear 
experience of scriptural Christianity ; and thence pro- 
ceed to ascertain what is the precise nature and extent of 
our Christian duty. 

A clear and distinct apprehension of danger will gene- 
rally suggest the most suitable means of averting it. 
We believe it will be found so in this case. If we have 
been successful in our investigation of the subject, it will 
have been rendered evident that the entire amount of 
Antichristian error has arisen out of an attempt to 
establish @ direct and unconditional church authority. 
This is the grand master-spirit of the system, the root 
from which all its other elements of error proceed. 
It was this which at first elevated man into the place of 
God; it was this which was resorted to a few years ago 
to check the democratic tendencies of the day ; and it is 
this which is the centre-point of Popery in all its degrees 
and developements. Now, this is not the means devised 
_and exhibited by God in the gospel of Christ ; it is not 
the remedy which holy scripture offers for the salvation 
of man. It is ‘another gospel.” 

Our great duty then appears to be essentially this,— 
To disseminate the pure gospel of Jesus Christ in all its 
simplicity and saving power. Where the poison has 
flowed, let the antidote also flow; where error has been 
disseminated, let the truth also be scattered. By this 
language we do not mean to recommend the adoption of 
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universal polemical discussion, by which, in a controyer- 
sial manner, error may be exposed and the truth main- 
tained. We think such a course would be neither wise 
nor useful. It may be necessary, (and our present 
attempt proves that we believe it is,) to show the true 
character of the errors which have been so insidiously 
introduced and so extensively propagated ; to point out 
their Antichristian influence and destructive tendency. 
But we do not think that controverting the allegations 
which are put forth, one by one, is the course which it is 
most expedient to pursue. ‘This will be sufficiently evi- 
dent, when we consider that this entire scheme of 
doctrine rests not on its mere weight of evidence, but 
derives its principal support from ‘‘ the deceivableness of 
unrighteousness.” If men would take the word of God 
im their hands, and compare its doctrines with those 
obnoxious tenets, we should need no controversy ; it 
would be at once seen that by this standard they are 
uniformly and universally condemned. And yet, thou- 
sands who profess to believe the Bible, believe and 
propagate those errors. On what principle can this 
strange obliquity of mind be accounted for? This 
scheme flatters the pride of the teacher by raising him to 
a super-human elevation: it deifies the church, that is, 
the clerical order. This may be admitted as operating 
on a single class ; but from this it would appear, that the 
laity would naturally feel inclined to oppose it. Nay, for 
these also it offers a charm, a deadly but a pleasing 
charm, which strongly recommends its adoption. It 
exhibits Christianity without Christ, religion without 
its purity, self-denial, or spiritual experience. It places 
the infant at the font, and the man at the altar; and, 
having submitted to these rites, he may riot in the follies 
and luxuries of life, he may drink, and lie, and swear, in 
a word, he may live in sin, and nevertheless, if he con- 
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fess to the priest, he will, although perhaps scorched 
in the universal conflagration, as a true son of the church 
pass safely into heaven. What, in such a case, can argu- 
ment do? ‘The man’s judgment sits not as an impartial 
arbitrator ; “the deceivableness of unrighteousness” flings 
a cloud over the mind, and darkness is put for light, and 
light for darkness. 

In these circumstances, it becomes the manifest duty 
of Protestant Christians to exhibit, in opposition to this 
“man of sin,’ not a mere skeleton of doctrines, not 
simply a system of truth, clear, consistent, and harmoni- 
ous, yet lifeless and powerless, but a living, spiritual, 
saving gospel. If we do not do this, although having 
the truth on our side, we meet our opponents at con- 
siderable disadvantage. Their system possesses energy ; 
it has laid hold of their inclinations and desires, their 
passions and pursuits: the tenet derives strength from 
its Imaginary connexion and effect; and therefore, al- 
though without light or power from above, the system is 
not destitute of feeling and energy. But, thank God, 
we have to oppose to this, not only a system of truth, 
but of living truth; a gospel which is ‘‘the power of 
God unto salvation;”? and as such, it must be taught 
and enjoined. 

It must then be displayed in its native simplicity and 
integrity. This will be done, just as ministers regard 
themselves ‘‘as ambassadors of Christ,’ and, as such, 
feel bound to propound and enforce his revealed truth in a 
pure and unadulterated form. The antagonistic principle 
first introduces human adulteration, and then subordi- 
nates the divine teaching to its authority. This must be 
avoided, not only as an act of duty, but as the means of 
success. In preaching the gospel, the more closely we 
approach the mind of God, and the more fully we enter 
into the spirit of revealed truth, the more keen and 
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convincing will be our addresses, and the more certainly 
shall we realize the promised spiritual presence of the 
Saviour. “Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and, lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
(Matt. xxviii. 19, 20.) Now, nothing can be more 
evident than the fact, that, in this solemn commission, 
there is not the slightest reference to the mode or man- 
ner in which the successors of the apostles were to be 
appointed ; but that, on the contrary, the course of 
action to be pursued, in order to secure the gracious aids 
of the presence and blessing of the Spirit of Christ, is 
distinctly proclaimed ; and this is, to teach what Christ 
has commanded. Nor is this spiritual presence to be 
explained as being a mere sentiment, or a conviction of 
the truth of any opinion: it is a spiritual and divine 
power by which sinners are “cut to the heart,” by 
which penitents are blessed with a “faith of the opera- 
tion of God,” and by which believers are ‘ strengthened 
with might by his Spirit in the inner man.” 

But in order to obtain the power thus to ‘preach the 
gospel with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven,” 
ministers of Christ must themselves be the subjects of 
saving grace, and have fellowship with God and with 
his Son Jesus Christ. Here, then, is one element of 
Christian duty which is precisely adapted to meet the 
errors and evils of the present time. And be it remem- 
bered that, although this agency may be directed and 
adapted to meet the exigency of the day, it is no human 
invention, it is no result of earthly ingenuity ; it is the 
legitimate agent devised and appointed by Almighty 
God for the salvation of the world. And here also, we 
think we may venture to say, is one important duty, 
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which is appointed by God, which, when rightly per- 
formed, is secure in the possession of his presence and 
blessing ; and which all the ministers of Christ who are 
really and truly Protestant may unite in performing. 
We rejoice in this fact ; and if our word had power, or 
our humble and earnest supplications might prevail, we 
would take our stand here; and, pointing to a guilty and 
perishing world on the one hand, and to the blasting, 
withering influence of superstition and error, in the 
church, on the other, would implore Protestant ministers, 
by the love of their common Saviour, by their fidelity to 
our common Christianity, by their Protestant character 
and profession, to preach Christ, to exhibit his atoning 
merit, his dying, redeeming love, to proclaim his present 
power to save to the utmost, and thus to apply at once 
an all-powerful antidote to error and sin. The leaders 
of the Tractarian movement show that they understand 
the case, and by their policy offer us the strongest 
motives to take this course, when they so earnestly 
advise that caution and reserve must be used in preaching 
the doctrine of the atonement. They well know that their 
whole scheme would fall prostrate before that which is 
eminently ‘the wisdom of God, and the power of God.” 

Nothing is farther from our intention than the bring- 
ing charges, or throwing out insinuations against truly 
Protestant ministers of any denomination ; yet we would 
not too hastily admit that Christ and his atonement 
are thus fully preached in all their native simplicity 
and spiritual power. In the present state of society, 
there are many temptations to display the learning, the 
genius, the intellectual powers, or the eloquence of the 
preacher. In the present relative position of the several 
sections of the church, there are many motives which 
would prompt a minister to direct the attention of his 
people to their own peculiar doctrines, and usages, and 
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discipline, or to warn them against the opinions and 
practices of other sects. And it is easy to perceive, that 
just as any of these various influences are allowed to 
operate, the great subject of evangelical preaching is 
thrown into the back-ground. At such a time as the 
present, therefore, when so much is said about church 
principles, when religious society appears likely to 
resolve itself into its original elements, it becomes the 
first duty of gospel ministers to revert to the cardinal 
principle of the gospel, and to preach the cross of Christ. 
O that we could excite such searchings of heart on this 
point, as it justly merits! that ministers and churches 
would, while looking around for a rock of defence against 
the waves of prevailing error, find it in the atonement ; 
and, rallying round this centre-point,. unite in proclaiming 
“redemption in the blood of Jesus, even the forgiveness 
of sins!” 

Whatever may be thought or said, we are sure that 
this course is apostolical. It was the plan pursued by 
that eminent gospel minister, to whose instrumentality 
we are indebted for so large a portion of the New-Testa- 
ment scriptures. St. Paul had preached at Philippi, at 
Thessalonica, and at Athens; he had encountered the phi- 
losophy, the learning, and the logic of Greece; and was 
not confounded. Deeply read in their literature, with a 
mind prepared to investigate the recesses of their moral 
and mythological systems, he prepared to visit Corinth, 
and considered with himself what course he should adopt. 
Richly endowed intellectual powers were at his com- 
mand ; a spirit prepared to dare, and which rejoiced in 
daring, all opposition, prompted him ; and what was the 
result ? What was the course of action which he rigidly 
prescribed to himself in his mission to this emporium of 
Grecian commerce, luxury, and elegance? Hear his own 
words: ‘I came to you not with excellency of speech or 
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of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God. 
For I determined not to know any thing among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” (1 Cor. ii. 1, 2.) And 
although the self-righteous Jew stumbled, and the self- 
conceited Greek sneered, “it pleased God by the foolish- 
ness of preaching to save them that believe.” (1 Cor. i. 
21.) There are now, in our own country, thousands of 
poor and unlettered men who have thus received the 
saving power of the gospel, and who, although unknown 
to the leaders of party, and overlooked in the din of 
controversy, by their piety and their prayers are among 
the most powerful bulwarks of our country’s safety. 

Beside the pious and fervent preaching of the gospel, 
which appears to be the paramount duty of all Protestant 
ministers, and which the exigences of the present times 
most imperatively require every man in each section of 
the church to dispense in all godly simplicity and power ; 
there is another point, which, if not so common in its 
application, is nevertheless an obvious and important 
Protestant duty, and one which, to some considerable 
extent, claims the interest and support of every Protest- 
ant Christian in the country. We allude to the mainte- 
nance of the Protestant character of our established 
church in all its integrity. 

We are well aware of the delicacy of this subject, and 
hope to avoid giving any reasonable offence while speak- 
ing of it. Yet, while admitting the need of caution, we 
are*free to confess that we see no reason why this matter 
should not be open to investigation. If, on the one hand, 
it be alleged, that the established church is entitled, in all 
its wide range of interests and institutions, to protection 
and support as an integral part of the state ; surely, on the 
other hand, it is but just that we shall be at liberty to inquire 
whether it really is that which it is described to be ; whether 
it retains that character, and pursues that course of useful- 
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ness, on the ground of which it has obtained and claims 
its present distinction and support. 

The following passage will enable us to state concisely 
our views on this point: “‘I beg to read to your lord- 
ships a short passage. It is written by the Master of 
the Temple, the Rev. Mr. Benson, a clergyman for whom 
I have certainly entertained great admiration in the pul- 
pit, and whose character, for the encouragement of piety 
as well as for orthodoxy, stands as high as that of any 
individual in the church of which he is an ornament. 
After stating that the precise and punctual observance of 
the rubrics was binding upon the entire body of the 
clergy, both by conscience and by law, and further add- 
ing that ‘there are some rubrics and some canons which 
are, and for several generations have been, systematically 
disregarded by the whole body of clergy, bishops, priests, 
and deacons,’ he goes on to inquire, ‘ What is to be done, 
and by whom?’ and says, ‘It is in vain to put off the 
settlement of the existing divisions to some indeterminate 
hereafter, and in the mean time to recommend mutual 
forbearance to the contending parties: the struggle has 
been allowed to go on too long and too far for that. 
Besides, it is in its own nature one which both parties 
feel to be of too much consequence to be willing to give 
up, without a distinct understanding what the future 
course of conduct in the church is to be. It is not a 
mere dispute about forms and rites and dresses and deco- 
rations of a perfectly different kind; but about such as 
are looked upon as the first step towards the establish- 
ment of principles and practices for the introduction of 
which their advocates hope thereby to open, and their 
opponents are resolved, if possible, to stop, the way. 
The warfare is between Popish tendencies, clothing them- 
selves with the name of catholic, on the one hand, and 
Protestant tendencies, aiming to carry out the Reforma- 
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tion to its full extent, on the other ;’ and he concludes by 
saying, that ‘something must speedily and decisively be 
done to settle the disputes in the church ; and that this 
may best be done by a revision of the rubrics and canons, 
a revision undertaken by Parliament itself.’ ”’ * 

The reader will at once perceive that, in one important 
particular, the authority quoted in the preceding extract 
has taken the same view as ourselves. Both as to what 
the principle of the Tractarian movement is not, and as 
to what it is, we are exactly agreed. Mr. Benson says 
that “it is not a mere dispute about forms and rites and 
dresses and decorations of a perfectly different kind.” 
This is evident from a careful review of the whole sub- 
ject ; and this conviction has prevented us from giving 
even a passing notice to the surplice-question which has 
recently produced so much excitement in the diocesses of 
London and Exeter; nor on the various other rubrical 
matters which have been deemed so important. Thus 
far we agree with those who have so strenuously resisted 
the introduction of these obsolete usages, that we regard 
them as evident outward manifestations of an unprotest- 
ant opinion and spirit; but we fully coincide with Mr. 
Benson in saying, that these are not the subjects in 
dispute. 

Then we may be asked, ‘What is?” Mr. Benson 
replies, in entire accordance with the opinions which we 
have expressed, that ‘‘ the warfare is between Popish ten- 
dencies, clothing themselves with the name of catholic, 
on the one hand, and Protestant tendencies, aiming to 
carry out the Reformation to its full extent, on the 
other.” 

Now the question simply is, whether as Englishmen 
we have not the right to demand, and whether as Pro- 
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testants we are not bound to promote, the carrying out 
of the Reformation to its full extent. 

What was the Reformation? We will state in the 
words of an author of unquestionable authority with our 
opponents. 

‘‘ REFORMATION. The rescue of our church from the 
usurped dominion of the pope, and its restoration from 
the corruptions of Popery, to a nearer approach to primi- 
tive purity, which took place in the sixteenth century, is 
called the Reformation.” * 

So then, according to Dr. Hook, our Reformed church 
has only attained a nearer approach to primitive purity. 
He evidently intimates that there still exist some 
remains of its old corruption. Let us see how this 
opinion is sustained and accounted for. ‘‘ There was,” 
says Dr. Burnet, ‘‘a great variety of sentiments among 
our Reformers on this point; whether it was fit to retain 
an external face of things, near to what had been prac- 
tised in the times of Popery, or not? The doing that 
made the people come easily in to the more real changes 
that were made in the doctrines, when they saw the out- 
ward appearances so little altered; so this method 
seemed the safer, and the readier way to wean the people 
from the fondness they had for a splendid face of things, 
by that which was still kept up. But, on the other 
hand, it was said, that this kept up still the inclination 
in the people to the former practices ; they were by these 
made to think, that the Reformed state of the church did 
not differ much from them; and that they imitated 
them. And they apprehended, that this outward resem- 
blance made the old root of Popery to live still in their 
thoughts ; so that if it made them conform at present 
more easily to the change that was now made, it would 
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make it still much the easier for them to fall back to 
Popery; so, for this very reason, they stood upon it ; 
and thought it better to put matters in as great an oppo- 
sition to the practices of Popery as was possible or con- 
venient.”’ * 

We see here the reason why the Reformation only 
conducted the church ‘to a nearer approach to primi- 
tive purity.” And we are also informed that this ap- 
proach was much more perfect in doctrine than in ritual 
observances: they were ‘‘the outward appearances” that 
were allowed to remain, “on account of the fondness 
they had for a splendid face of things ;”’ that ‘‘ the people 
might come easily in to the more real changes that 
were made in the doctrines.” It is true, that many of 
the Reformers foresaw the consequences which afterward 
arose from this course of procedure, and declared that 
those elements of conformity to Popery which were al- 
lowed to remain among the rubrics and canons might, at 
a future day, be put forth as a means of bringing back 
upon the church the full tide of Popish spirit and practice. 
This is the character of the present struggle, as the 
Master of the Temple has so forcibly put it, “ between 
Popish tendencies, clothing themselves with the name of 
catholic on the one hand, and Protestant tendencies, 
aiming to carry out the Reformation to its full extent, on 
the other.” Can it be possible for any Protestant Eng- 
lishman to hesitate as to that side of the warfare which he 
ought to espouse, or whether he should espouse it with all 
his heart? If those Popish tendencies are allowed to 
proceed, then the Reformation, which is already hated 
and denounced, will be reversed, and Popery, with all its 
darkness and superstition and intolerance, will again 
spread the shadow of death over our beloved country. 


* BuRNET’s “ History of the Reformation,” vol. iii. p. 459. 
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We say, it is the duty of Protestant Englishmen, their 
religious duty, whether Churchmen or Dissenters, to avert 
this calamity by every consistent means in their power. 
Shall all the blood that was shed and all the martyr- 
tortures that were endured at the Reformation, not only 
be in vain, but be regarded in future as the just punish- 
ment of obstinate heresy? Shall the glorious. Revolu- 
tion which established the liberties of our country, and 
the various efforts which resulted in the expulsion of the 
Stuarts, and the establishment of the house of Hanover 
on the throne of these realms; shall all this be exhibited 
to our children as efforts of successful treason? In a 
word, shall all the civil and religious advancement which 
Britain has so happily made during the last two centu- 
ries, be scattered to the winds of heaven, and be utterly 
lost? Yet, Mr. Benson says, ‘‘ Something must be 
done speedily and decisively ;”? and Dr. Pusey informs 
us that the struggle will be continued until his party 
either gain the victory, or are subdued; for, as he says, 
‘a decisive issue it must have.’’ Shall, then, these 
Popish tendencies proceed, and triumph in the full estab- 
lishment of Romanism, or shall the alternative prevail ? 
And what is this alternative? According to Mr. Benson, 
«Protestant tendencies aiming to carry out the Refor- 
mation to its full extent ;” and, as may be inferred from 
the language of Dr. Hook, bringing the church of Eng- 
land unto a full conformity “to primitive purity.” We 
seriously and soberly put the question, Why should not 
this obiect be secured? Why should not the Reforma- 
tion be carried out, and primitive purity be obtained? We 
reiterate, Why? The question, in its ultimate issue is, 
Shall the church of England be Popish or Reformed ? 
Shall Popish tendencies so prevail as to expel the evan- 
gelicism which is denounced; or shall the object and 
design of the Reformation be fully realized? We have. 
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said, that as Protestant Englishmen our way of duty is 
clear ; and much more is it so as Protestant Christians. 

We wish on this point to appeal most earnestly to our 
fellow-Christians, of every Protestant denomination. We 
urge the question, Should not the Reformation be fully 
carried out? Ought not the church, in its ritual and 
discipline, as well as in its doctrines, to be brought back 
to primitive purity? We believe that, from one end of 
the land to the other, the cultivated Christian principle 
of our population will, when the inquiry is brought home 
to their hearts, respond to the call, and labour most 
earnestly to secure the full attainment of Protestant pu- 
rity. Let it be admitted fora moment, that the rubrics were 
so revised, that the ritual services of the church should be 
fully conformed to the doctrines propounded in the Arti- 
cles; and that the canons should be altered so as to 
establish a simple and godly discipline, which would 
afford the nation a just ground of confidence, that men 
whose lives exhibited an utter destitution of scriptural 
Christianity, or who entertained Popish opinions, should 
not be admitted into the ministry ; would not this be the 
greatest blessing that could be conferred upon our coun- 
try? We believe, with the eminent persons whose words 
we have quoted, that the case neither can nor ought to 
stay in its present position; Popish tendencies must 
triumph, or the Reformation must be carried out. This 
exhibits our danger, and marks out our duty. 

We have said, that, as Protestant Englishmen, and as 
Protestant Christians, we ought not to hesitate which 
side to adopt. We add, that we think apathy, negli- 
gence, or temporizing to be utterly unworthy of our 
position and profession. Nor do we think this import- 
ant claim rests wholly on professed Churchmen; but 
that Dissenters are also interested in the subject, and are 
under obligations to promote this important object. Of 
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course, members of the established church will be im- 
pressed with the vital character of the question. They 
will feel that to them it is really, whether they shall be 
members of a scriptural Christian church, or be asso- 
ciated with one that tolerates and encourages Antichris- 
tian error. Churchmen, therefore, both clergy and laity, 
should give their earnest attention to the subject. To be 
careless and inactive, is to be lost. It is surprising how 
fully the Popish-tendency party are aware of this fact. 
Dr. Pusey, although assured that things cannot remain 
in their present position, blandly advises that no strong 
measures should be adopted: ‘‘ We do not need fresh 
limitations of the Articles, one way or the other; we, 
whom our common mother has borne hitherto, may well 
bear with one another. Prayers for unity and peace, 
with mutual self-restraint and forbearance, will avail 
more to the healing of% our disorders, and to the com- 
posing disturbed minds, than any of those measures 
which persons, ill-informed as to the truth of things, are 
now so eager to promote.” * What is the true pur- 
port of this advice? Here is, on the one side, a well- 
organized party, propagating their sentiments in the 
Universities, and spreading their tenets by teeming pub- 
lications throughout the land; a party who boast that 
they may apply to themselves the language of Tertullian, 
that their sect is found in our fields, forts, and islands ; 
that the state is beset; that every sex, age, condition, 
and even rank, is with them; that “the light has been 
reflected from hill-top to valley, has penetrated into 
recesses ; abroad, at home, within, without, in palace or 
cottage.” + Yet, with all this boasting on their lips, 
with this energetic agency in operation, with these 
widely-spreading Popish tendencies as the result, they 
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meekly advise their opponents to be still; they say, We 
need forbearance, we want unity and peace! Yes, even 
while exulting in the extent to which the laity have received 
their doctrines,* they protest against adverse addresses 
from laymen because they “ know nothing of the teach- 
ing against which they petition.” + 

We appeal to the Protestant clergy and laity of the 
church of England, Is this advice to be taken? Can 
you, consistently with your duty to God and your coun- 
try, sit supinely still, until the majority in the Universi- 
ties and thé Parliament are brought by this torrent under 
the full influence of Popish sympathies, and you are left, 
too late for exertion, to bitter and unavailing regret ? 

The eyes of the country are on you; the claims of 
Protestant England are on you. As members of the 
established church, you, in many respects, occupy van- 
tage-ground, as compared with other religious bodies. 
This you admit ; you cannot now shrink from its attend- 
ant responsibility. You are now called to defend that 
church from Popish error, to consummate the Reforma- 
tion by giving, as far as your means extend, primitive 
purity to the national establishment. 

We will not obtrude advices as to the manner in which 
this is to be accomplished. We are satisfied with point- 
ing out what appears to be a clear and obvious duty ; 
one that demands earnest attention, and requires a faith- 
ful and conscientious exertion to discharge it. Yet we 
will take the liberty to suggest, that this religious duty 
should be performed in a religious manner and spirit. 
Let it never be forgotten that those who profess supe- 
rior purity of creed are bound to display superior purity 
ef conduct. This is not a question for mere earthly 
policy ; not one which can be promoted by political cla- 

* Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury,” p. 116, 
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mour. It does not comport with the devices and stratagems 
common to men of the world. It isa high anda holy 
object : the church of God, the cause of God and his truth, 
are in peril. Come up to “the help of the Lord, to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty.’’ But approach the 
ark with holy caution ; in humble, heart-felt sincerity give 
yourselves to the Lord; and then labour to sustain and 
defend his heritage from the power of the destroyer. 

But this a duty which, in our opinion, does not rest 
exclusively with the members of the established church. 
We are well aware of the extreme delicacy of this 
point. We know that it is too frequently considered as 
improper, perhaps unkind, and sometimes even censo- 
rious, for members of other denominations to be at all 
eencerned about the progress and prevalence of these 
doctrinal errors in the church. Even those among 
themselves who lament bitterly over these Popish ten- 
dencies, are excited, if not angry, to hear any allusion 
made to them by a Dissenter. We appeal to pious and 
sensible Churchmen, Is this reasonable? Is it just? 
Has not every evangelical Dissenter a deep interest in the 
conflict which rages in the church? If the present 
established church were blotted from the earth, would it 
be nothing to a godly Quaker whether its place was sup- 
plied by Wesleyans, or Presbyterians, or by Socinians ? 
It is therefore a question of vital importance to every 
evangelical Dissenter, whether the established church of 
this country is Popish or Protestant ; whether it minis- 
ters evangelical truth or superstitious error ; whether it 
is pious and tolerant, or intolerant and disposed to 
license sin. It is utterly absurd to suppose, that a 
question of such deep and vital interest will be neg- 
lected ; that men will shut their eyes, and remain igno- 
rant of passing events which so deeply involve the reli- 
gious condition of the country. 
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Not only should Dissenters know the position of the 
church, but we think, to some extent, they ought to be 
prepared to take a part in the struggle. Here, too, we 
are met with a difficulty. As churchmen are prone to 
look with jealousy on any interference from without, so 
Dissenters are too frequently disposed to apply to the 
whole body of the church the errors which affect only a 
part; or at least to speak and act as if this were the 
ease. The fact is, that there is in the church a great 
number of pious and zealous men, who are devoted to the 
Protestant faith, and who are labouring with all their 
might to withstand the insidious influence of Popish 
tendencies. As far as it is possible for pious men, not in 
immediate connexion with the Establishment, to assist 
such persons, surely they ought cheerfully to render their 
aid. Take the Protestant part of the church, those who 
wish to see the aational Establishment enjoy the full 
benefits of the Reformation, and then look at the Pres- 
byterians, Wesleyans, Independents, and other evangelical 
sects; and, with all their various differences and dis- 
tinctive features, what is their common object? Simply 
this,—-to bring the people to know the word of God, and 
to live according to its teaching. And it will not be 
denied, by candid men, that whatever of human infir- 
mity may attach to the principles or practices of these 
different bodies, they do, to some important extent, 
promote this object. Here, then, is one common interest ; 
while, on the other hand, we are opposed to a body, or 
bodies, who, however they may differ among themselves, 
exhibit as the great object of their labours, church autho- 
rity and external rites: and, as Isaac Taylor has some- 
where said, to this it will come: The direct tendency of 
this present struggle is, to divide the professing Chris- 
tianity of England into two parties; the one, maintaining 
a religion of traditions and rites, the other, the religion 
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of the Bible. O that this latter class could be induced 
to unite their efforts and energies against their common 
enemy! We do not mean an external, nominal union; a 
union resulting from any political, conventional arrange- 
ment: we think this would be utterly worthless. We 
mean a union of heart and of feeling; one arising out of 
Christian charity and unfeigned faith: a union which, 
while admitting existing differences of opinion and prac- 
tice, should recognise, as of infinitely greater moment, 
the grand elements of the Protestant faith, of evangelical 
godliness. 

Let it be remembered, that we urge this not on mere 
abstract principle: it is our danger which enforces ‘our 
duty. It would be right for our countrymen to be at 
peace among themselves ; and not to waste their strength, 
or shed their blood, in intestine commotions, under any 
circumstances: but for them to do so when the Spanish 
Armada beleaguered their shores, or at any other time 
when powerful enemies threatened our national existence, 
would have been the height of folly, of madness. 

This is our case. It would be right, under any circum- 
stances, for every section of the church of Christ in this 
country to be united in affection and spirit ; it would be 
wrong at any time for them to indulge in bickerings and 
censoriousness. But for them to be alienated in affection 
and spirit, when Popish tendencies are so fearfully pro- 
gressing, that the peaceful existence of scriptural Chris- 
tianity is placed in actual peril,—when Popery is 
struggling with all its united energies for ascendency, 
this is suicidal. 

But, we are told, these are doctrines of expediency ; 
and that we must steadily adhere to principle. We ask, 
To what principle? Is the principle contended for an 
accordance with the factitious, conventional policy of the 
world, or the submission of our will and conduct to the 
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will of God as revealed in the holy scriptures? We are, 
for instance, told that members of the church ought to 
be united, that they ought not to do any thing to reflect 
upon one another. And this is called principle. Let us 
see whether, when examined, it is scriptural principle, or 
expediency. We hear one member, an elevated minister 
of the church, say, that he regards the Reformation 
‘with deep and burning hatred.” We find a bishop 
declaring, that “the true Christian life is not an indivi- 
dual but a corporate life.’ We are told that justification 
by faith alone is ‘‘ radically and fundamentally monstrous, 
immoral, heretical, and anti-Christian; a hateful and 
fearful type of Antichrist.” Now, these are sentiments 
propounded by professed members of the church of Eng- 
land; and we seriously ask, Are they not totally and 
entirely at variance with the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment? Nay, we go further, and we challenge any 
churchman to show a tenet held by Wesleyans, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, or Independents, which is so evidently 
opposed to the plain teaching of the Bible as those which 
are quoted above. Where, then, is the principle of 
rejecting Christian and spiritual alliance with those who, 
in respect of biblical theology, are essentially orthodox, 
and aiming to bolster up parties who labour to uphold 
and to propagate Papal heresy in its most pernicious 
and abominable doctrines? Is not this expediency, 
rather than principle? O that religious bodies, as well as 
individuals, would learn to look with single-mindedness 
to the teaching of the word of God, and to judge of 
opinions and persons according to the tenor of its 
teaching ! 

But the church of England does not discountenance 
and unchristianize other sections of the church, nor pre- 
sume to teach that she alone is the “body of the faith- 
ful; and, consequently, it is not, properly speaking, 
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contrary to church principles to acknowledge and recog- 
nise the piety and Christian usefulness of other sects, 
and, without compromising its own peculiar economy, to 
unite with them for the purpose of upholding and de- 
fending the cause of Protestant truth. In proof of this, 
we quote from the work of a justly-celebrated dignitary 
of the church: ‘ So, with régard to the much-litigated 
questions concerning the nature of the Christian church, 
and the form of the ministry established in it, the same 
moderation characterizes our church. ‘Christ’s holy 
catholic’ (or universal) ‘ church,’ she defines to be ‘ the 
WHOLE congregation of Christian people dispersed 
throughout the whole world ;’ (fifty-fifth canon;) and 
our church pronounces no judgment whatever upon those 
Protestant churches or communities, which of necessity 
have not episcopacy, or the three-fold order in the mi- 
nistry, bishops, presbyters, and deacons. ‘ Declaring in 
the clearest terms what she judged sight for herself, she 
carefully abstains from asserting that the apostolical 
order, which she had preserved, is essential to the being 
of a church. That her services of consecration and 
ordination are complete, and not ungodly; that all her 
ministers, ordained accordingly, are duly ordered and 
consecrated ; she maintains modestly, but without re- 
serve.’ (Article xxxvi.) ‘That none but those who are 
thus ordered, or who have formerly had episcopal conse- 
cration or ordination, shall be accounted lawful ministers 
in the church of England, she explicitly declares.’ At 
the same time, our church is so far from haying recourse 
to inconclusive inferences deduced from unrevealed eyi- 
dences, or to unauthorized tradition, as the rule of her 
practice, that she founds her ministry solely upon the 
irrefragable writings of the divinely-inspired apostles, 
confirmed by the historical evidence furnished by the 
earliest ecclesiastical writers and historians. In the Pre- 
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face to our Ordination Service we are informed whom wr 
are to consider as being invested with the lawful autho- 
rity to minister in holy things. We there read that 
it is evident to all persons diligently reading holy scrip- 
ture, and other ancient books, that rrom the apostles’ 
times’ (and not before) ‘ there have even been these 
three orders of ministers in Christ’s church, bishops,’ 
(presbyters or) ‘ priests, and deacons.’ 

** Accordingly, her sentiments, as expressed in our 
Liturgy, are in perfect unison with the moderation here 
stated, and» with the apostle’s prayer, ‘Grace be with 
ALL them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ 
(Eph. vi. 24.) Thus, in the Litany, we beseech God 
‘to rule and govern his holy church UNIVERSAL, and 
keep it in the right way.’ So, in the ‘Collect or prayer 
for all sorts and conditions of men, to be used at such 
times when the Litany is not read,’ we have the follow- 
ing truly Christian petition: ‘ More especially, we pray 
for the good estate of the catholic church, that it 
may be so guided and governed by thy good Spirit, that 
ALL who profess and call themselves Christians, may be 
led into the way of truth, and hold the faith in unity 
of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of 
life Itis worthy of remark, that the prayer from which 
this petition is taken, follows that for the ‘ clergy and 
pale 4 After invoking ‘the healthful Spirit of God’s 
grace,’ and ‘the continual dew of his blessing,’ upon our 
‘bishops, curates, and all congregations committed to 
their charge,’ the church proceeds to supplicate ‘the 
Creator and Preserver of all mankind,’ in behalf of all 
our brethren of mankind generally, and more especially 
of the whole body of professing Christians, by whatever 
denominations they may be called. The same truly 
catholic spirit is observable in the ‘ prayer for the whole 
state. of Christ’s church militant here on earth;’ 
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which, after acknowledging the obligation of the aposto- 
lic precept ‘to make prayers and supplications, and to 
give thanks for all men,’ we are instructed to pray for 
the universal church, that it may be continually inspired 
with the spirit of truth, unity, and concord; and that 
ALL, who confess God’s holy name, may agree in the 
the truth of his holy word, and live in unity and godly 
hove... 

This we are taught, by high clerical authority, is the spi- 
rit of the church of England. We ask for nothing more. 
Let it be practically manifested, let 1t be carried out by: 
pious Churchmen toward pious Dissenters, and one-half 
of the obstacles will be removed which exist in the way 
of that Protestant co-operation which we recommend. 

There remains, however, another part. Many Dis- 
senters have manifested an indisposition to evince a spirit 
of kindness and respect for ministers and members of the 
Establishment. On this point our views are strong; but 
our limits will not allow us to indulge in many remarks. 
But we may be allowed to ask any conscientious Protest- 
ant Dissenter whether he can remain an unmoved and 
indifferent spectator of the present struggle with Popery 
and Popish influence? Can the mere fact of a minister’s 
connexion with an established church, provided he be 
sound in the faith, and have the grace of God in his 
heart, be held sufficient to place him beyond the limit of 
Christian sympathy and eo-operation, when he stands 
forward, fighting under the banner of God’s truth against 
the powers of Antichrist? We candidly confess that we 
blush to ask a question like this; but we feel that it is 
called for. Shall we be forgiven if we say, that nothing 
has presented to our mind a more unworthy spectacle 
than to see persons professing to be Protestant Dissenters 
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carried, by their violent animosity to the church, into 
co-operation with Papists. Yet such things, to the dis- 
grace of Protestantism, have been. 

We do what we can. We record an expression of our 
deep and settled conviction that, with all its defects, our 
Protestant established church has been an unspeakable 
blessing to our country ; that it still retains a large por- 
tion of sterling gospel piety and spiritual influence ; that 
this has now to CONFLICT with an awful extent of Anti- 
christian error; and that, in these circumstances, it be- 
comes the bounden duty of every Protestant Dissenter, 
while protesting against Popery in all its various grades 
of character and influence, to sympathize with, support, 
and, as far as possible, to second the efforts which are 
now made to resist the aggressive progress of error, and 
fully to carry out the objects of the Reformation. 

Another means of defence, which may be mentioned 
as a clear and obvious duty, is, the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge, by extended educational efforts, and through 
the circulation of the holy scriptures. 

The religion of the Bible, although it is as simple as it 
is pure, and adapted to the weakest, the meanest, and 
the lowest of mankind, is calculated and designed to 
instruct, to purify, to elevate all. But the remedy must 
be applied. The light of truth must be brought into 
direct contact with the darkness of the human mind; 
moral and spiritual culture must be exercised. And yet, 
how fearfully has this been neglected! Let any serious 
mind contemplate the multitudes that are annually rising 
up from youth to manhood, whose education has been 
entirely neglected. Look at the rapidly-increasing popu- 
lation of large towns, and of our manufacturing and 
mining districts; and who can estimate the amount of 
untutored mind, who can calculate the number of immor- 
tal spirits, that are rising up around us, who have never 

TO 
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been instructed in scriptural truth, who have never been 
taught the spiritual way of access unto God, who are 
ignorant of the heinous nature of sin, and are, conse- 
quently, disposed to follow the impulses of their passions, 
and to plunge into every species of vice and folly? 

It is easy to perceive, that, notwithstanding the preva- 
lence of general knowledge, these present precisely such 
materials as the teachers of Popery and Tractarianism 
require for the dissemination of their doctrines. Men 
without scriptural knowledge may be easily persuaded to 
believe, that religion consists in external rites: the igno- 
rant will always be prone to superstition. 

On the other hand, the reverse is the case. ‘Those 
who are taught in their youth the true principles of the 
Christian faith will always, however they may be beguiled 
into sin, remember that ‘‘ repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” is the way of resto- 
ration to the divine favour. They will always be enabled 
to discriminate between the religion of the Bible, and the 
uncertain and obscure authority of tradition. They will 
know, whatever may be said of church order, succession, 
and authority, that, in “ Christ Jesus, neither circum- 
' cision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature.” 

If, therefore, we would offer an effective check to the 
prevalence of Antichristian error, we must educate the 
rising generation, and place in their hands the holy 
records of divine truth. We do not think that, among 
all the various benevolent phenomena of modern times, 
there is anything so surprising as the neglect of this 
duty. We see parents who profess to be Christians, who 
exert themselves to the utmost to provide for the tem- 
poral wants of their children, and to improve their 
worldly condition, yet utterly neglect their immortal 
spirits, and leaye them without religious instruction, 
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restraint, or assistance. How miserable and culpable 
is such conduct! But it is still more remarkable, that 
Christian communities should act in a similar manner. 
We have seen churches possessed of ample means, which 
exert themselves in forming or promoting various philan- 
thropic plans, but which, notwithstanding, make no ade- 
quate efforts for the religious instruction of the children of 
their people. How unlike is this conduct to that of the 
Saviour! ‘Suffer little children,’ he said, “to come 
unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” When appeals of this kind are made, 
they are generally specifically urged on behalf of the 
poor: we most earnestly wish that suitable provision 
was made by the different sections of the Christian 
church for the instruction of the children of this impor- 
tant part of the community. But we confess, that we 
feel still more anxious for the means of sterling religious 
culture to be placed within the reach of the children 
of the middle and higher ranks; and for this simple 
reason: We consider them to stand in greater danger. 
It is often said that many of the most cultivated and 
learned of our country are passing over to Rome; and 
that this is in itself a proof that instruction will not 
ward off the danger. We ask, What is the cultivation 
and learning which these persons have received? Is it a 
thorough acquaintance with the doctrines of -the Bible? 
We are afraid, it is not. We greatly fear that sterling 
doctrinal theology, or'a clear apprehension of the nature 
and results of genuine practical piety, do not make a 
part of this education. And without this, what will 
any other acquirements avail? We do not underrate 
literary or scientific attainments; we appreciate the 
refinements of taste, and honour elevated rank; but we - 
do not see that these can at all qualify the mind to form 
"just views of religious truth. Divine revelation has said 
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that, ‘the world by wisdom knew not God.’’ And as it 
was in the Augustan age, so is it now. Nothing but the 
Bible, the plain spiritual teaching of the Bible, can 
supply the human mind with the necessary aid. When 
will Christian parents and Christian churches lay these 
things to heart ? When shall we have adequate means 
for instructing the children of the rich as well as of the 
poor, in the great principles of religious truth? We 
would plead most earnestly for this. We think it a 
most vital point. Look at the pious and respectable 
members of our different religious denominations, Church- 
men and Dissenters. Their children are not neglected ; 
they are, on the contrary, carefully educated ; importance 
is attached to their standing at school, and to the 
character and credit with which they leave it. But, 
of the many responsibilities which these young per- 
sons incur, there are none so fearfully important, both 
as regards their own individual happiness, and their 
influence upon the country at large, as those connected 
with their religion ; and yet, in many cases, this is the 
only want which has not been supplied. Regard their 
minds in any other aspect, they are cultivated as a gar- 
den ; while in this they are like a desert. We think such 
persons should have been well grounded in biblical know- 
ledge; that they ought to have read with care, and as a 
part of their education, some sterling theology; that the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel, such as the divinity 
and atonement of Christ, the nature and necessity of 
repentance, justification by faith, regeneration, and their 
accompanying privileges and blessings, with other’ ele- 
ments of gospel truth, ought to have been constantly im- 
pressed upon the mind, until the young man had appre- 
hended their nature, connexion, and importance. What 
we complain of is, that. this kind of instruction scarcely 
extends beyond the nursery; in which a few of these 
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elements, in simple language, are sometimes properly 
introduced ; but there they are left. The youth grows 
up, his mind expands, his spirit thirsts for instruction, 
and his judgment is called into exercise ; but these high 
and holy subjects of inquiry and contemplation are 
removed, and he is thrown upon a course of reading and 
research as destitute of religious instruction and influence © 
as if he had no immortal soul to save, no spiritual 
interests to secure; as if the condition of the world in 
which he is to live and act, did not render it absolutely 
necessary*that he should possess religious knowledge and 
influence, in order to his being either happy in himself 
or useful to others. 

It would at any time be our duty to call attention to 
this subject, and to endeavour to induce the adoption of 
efficient means for communicating religious knowledge, of 
a purely scriptural character, to all classes of youth. 
But in this, as in other respects, our danger urges us to 
duty. The evils of the day, the prevailing errors of the 
times, imperatively demand that our children should be 
protected against the open and insidious influence which 
is in such general and active operation. While evan- 
gelical religion is denounced, and the personal experience 
of its blessings is denied; while a system of formality 
and rites is exhibited as Christianity; while a thousand 
means are planned and pressed into action for the pur- 
pose of diminishing our horror of Popish superstitions, 
and throwing a deceitful veil over its heathenish cere- 
monial ; we ought, we are bound, to interpose, especially 
on behalf of the young, such means as have a direct 
tendency to save them from the fearful influence of these 
errors. And we are bold to say, that a sound scriptural 
and religious education is one of the most efficient of 
those means. Let our youth be made to understand the 
nature and character of the religion of the Bible, and 
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there will be no danger of their being led astray by the 
false glosses of Tractarians, or the gaudy rites of more 
confirmed Papists. 

We recommend another and still more important duty. 
There are many weighty reasons why we should feel a 
deep interest in this important question : it is our cause, 
on the high and holy principles of scriptural truth. It 
is a cause which involves the civil and religious privileges 
of our children, and our children’s children. But it is 
not only our cause ; it is the cause of God. The danger 
which we have depicted as threatening us, is a large 
amount of opposition to the progress of his will. The 
error which we have endeavoured to expose is Antichris- 
tian error. It is that error which places itself in direct 
opposition to the spiritual progress of Christ’s kingdom. 
In endeavouring, therefore, to stem this torrent of error, 
we may have to stand against a corrupt, specious, and 
deceitful system ; we may have to resist the influence of 
a proud and inflated company of priests, labouring to 
uphold their imaginary powers, and to bear up against 
the corrupt tendency of principles which reject the true 
character of spiritual religion, and tolerate sinful prac- 
tices and pursuits. Since this may be our duty, it 
cannot be that a cause like this, although ours, can be 
only ours. It is in a pre-eminent sense the cause of 
God. It is his grand scheme of redeeming love which is 
impugned ; it is the purity of his holy faith which is 
corrupted ; it is the authority of divine truth which is 
insulted ; and therefore, whatever we may think or feel 
on the subject, the danger is one which naturally and 
immediately brings the alarmed and suffering Christian 
into prayerful intercourse with his God. . 

This is our duty. In personal or domestic affliction, 
we are not backward to come to the ‘‘ throne of grace ;” 
and it is an unspeakable mercy that on these occasions 
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God hears and answers prayer. The subject of our pre- 
sent concern is, however, one which imparts increasing 
boldness to the spirit, and gives additional energy to our 
faith: it is a subject which enables the Christian to 
approach God in behalf of his own cause and kingdom in 
the earth. We ought, therefore, to make our present 
danger the burden of our earnest and persevering prayer. 
On this point we desire to speak with earnestness. It is 
our hope and our refuge. It is the rock of our strength. 
The object of our solicitude and hope is the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ in the earth. We have various and 
important responsible engagements in connexion with 
this holy cause: to the most prominent of these we have 
called attention: we now turn from all we can do, toa 
contemplation of the relation which the interests of evan- 
gelical religion bear to the accomplishment of the 
gracious purposes of God respecting the world. 

The conviction, that this is the truth,—That as Anti- 
christian error, either in the daring character of Popery, 
or the more covert and insidious form of Tractarianism, 
prevails ; just to the same extent must the true and 
spiritual kingdom of God among men be depressed and 
circumscribed: while, on the other hand, in the same 
measure that the power of spiritual religion is extended, 
will the poison of error be repelled. We look, therefore, 
above man and human means, and direct our supplica- 
tions to the God of heaven. We bear to the mercy-seat 
the sacred interests of God’s truth. We present, as the 
object of our supplication, the object for which our 
blessed Saviour suffered and died. We plead the 
declared purposes of God’s mercy; we hang on the 
explicit revelations of his truth. O that this were done 
by all the faithful servants of our crucified Saviour! O 
that all those who know the truth would thus bring the 
present danger to the throne of grace ! 
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For such conduct as. this we have high and holy war- 
rant. Thus did Moses act, when no energy of his own 
availed against the repeated apostasies of the professing 
people of God: he prayed, he looked for help, to the 
everlasting God; and he was heard. It was thus that 
Elias prayed. Daniel, when Israel lay as dead, dry 
bones in the valley, prayed; and God heard and 
answered. It is this conduct which, as we have shown 
in a preceding page, our Saviour himself enjoins; and 
that not merely as a course to be adopted in pressing 
emergencies, but as often as we pray for ‘‘our daily 
bread.” “Thy kingdom come,” and petitions of simi- 
lar import, are to be found in our ordinary supplica- 
tions; and if so, if we are taught thus to identify the 
cause of God with our personal feelings and interests 
every day, what should be our conduct in this most 
important crisis? How ought we to act at a season like 
the present, when a wide and wasting torrent of error is 
spreading desolation on every side ? 

There are two distinct ideas which may be profitably 
suggested to the mind, while engaged in such earnest 
supplication. The first is, God’s covenant-relation to his 
church ; the second, his promise of the Holy Spirit. 

God is identified with his church. He watches over it 
for good. He governs and guides it by his Spirit, and 
protects it from danger by his power. When, therefore, 
its interests are assailed, we may confidently make our 
appeal to him. In such circumstances a prophet of old 
cried, “O Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive; O Lord, 
hearken, and do; defer not, for thine own sake, O my 
God: for thy city and thy people are called by thy 
name.” (Dan. ix. 19.) This is the ground of our con- 
fidence. The spiritual church of Christ is the special 
object of the Redeemer’s care. The storm of error may 
howl; the waves of heresy may roll; the spiritual church 
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of God, destitute of earthly confidence and earthly 
strength, may, like a fragile bark on a tempestuous sea, 
appear to be without hope of escape; but Christ is in 
the ship ; he who has all power in earth and heaven is 
with his people. But he waits their application. He 
does not interpose his saving power, until they utterly 
despair of extricating themselves, and in their last extre- 
mity exclaim, “‘ Master, Master, we perish!” Then will 
he arise, and by the word of his power scatter the ene- 
mies of his truth, and save his church from its imminent 
peril. But, in order to this, we must apprehend our 
danger, and apply for divine aid. There should be a 
general and deep humiliation of spirit, an abiding sense 
of danger, an earnest application for help ; and surely the 
circumstances of the case are eminently calculated to 
produce these convictions and feelings. That we should, 
in England, in the nineteenth century, find evangelical 
religion denounced, and Protestantism in peril ;—that, 
after the martyrdoms of the Reformation, and the subse- 
quent triumphs of true godliness, we should now have to 
struggle for existence against Popish superstition ;—is, 
in itself, enough to humble any serious mind, and lead 
the devout Christian to earnest, agonizing application to 
the throne of grace. 

In connexion with this, we should remember that we 
have “the promise of the Spirit.” The church is built 
and defended by Christ. He has promised that “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’ We know 
that the object of our apprehension and alarm is the 
cause of God and his truth. We feel, that it is one 
which no human power or wisdom can support, that it 
can only exist through the power of the Holy Ghost. 
Our weakness, therefore, is not the weakness of our 
cause. Our inadequacy to uphold the object of our care 
by the elaborate sophistry, the ingenious but hollow 
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logic, which is employed in opposition to it, does not 
really affect the safety of our position. It does not 
stand in the weakness of man, but in the power of God. 
It was a conviction of this truth that led the German 
Reformer, in his severest dangers and trials, to seek 
solace in singing the forty-sixth Psalm. Floods of Papal 
error might roll, the most fierce threatenings of Papal 
fury might roar; but the man of God, secure, not ia his 
own strength, but in the covenanted care and protection 
of God, quietly sang, ‘‘ God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble. Therefore will not we fear, 
though the earth be removed, and though the mountains 
be carried into the midst of the sea.” 

We should copy this example; and especially with 
respect to the outpouring of the Spirit of Christ on the 
church and the world. This is at once our argument 
and our strength. The church of Christ at first arose in 
open and declared opposition to the political power, phi- 
losophy, and priestly influence of the world: it rose by 
the power of the Spirit of God; and by the same power 
it has been preserved to our day. It is now endangered. 
What are we to do? To rely on political power? to 
tremble before the vaunted parade of learning? to bend 
beneath the influence of priestly power? No; our privi- 
lege and our duty are, to wait upon God; to pray, with 
all the continued earnestness which the magnitude of the 
subject demands, that God would interpose by his Spirit 
in support and defence of his own truth ; that he would 
put honour on the simple and faithful preaching of his 
holy gospel, that by his Spirit sinners may be cut to the 
heart, that penitents may be converted to God, and that 
believers may be enabled to walk worthy of their high 
vocation. This would, more than any thing else, ‘put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” We are told, 
in flat contradiction to the words of Christ, which teach 
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that ‘“‘ when two or three are met together in his name, 
there he is in the midst of them,” that the presence of 
Christ and the blessing of Christ can only be obtained 
through the medium of a “succession”? minister, and 
then chiefly through the means of a mechanical worship. 
How must we meet this glaring contradiction to the word 
which says, ‘‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth?” Not by 
argument ; for sound reason shrinks from contact with 
such absurdities. The case, however, may be met, and 
has been’: we only need its more abundant manifesta- 
tion. Let the godly ministers, who are denounced as 
evangelical and unauthorized, be honoured in being made’ 
abundantly useful; let the preaching of the cross from 
their lips be rendered the power of God to salvation ; let 
sinners be convinced of sin and converted to God, and 
walk in the purity and comfort of the Holy Ghost ; and 
then we will leave High-Church or Popish sceptics to ask, 
“Ts God among them or not?” The world will see and 
feel that the kingdom of God is come. 

It is for this object that we point out the danger of 
the present times as calling for earnest and persevering 
prayer. We are confident, if the faithful followers of the 
Lord Jesus who are found in the several bodies of pro- 
fessing Christians in our land, were thus earnestly to 
pray for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, living to God 
and looking for his promised aid, that showers of bless- 
ings would descend upon the churches, error would be 
practically refuted, the power of saving religion would be 
widely extended, peace and happiness would spread over 
the land, and the inhabitants of the earth would be pre- 
paring for the felicities of heaven. 

We may be accused of temerity in presuming to mark 
out a course of duty for the Protestant Christians of 
Britain, under existing circumstances. Yet we think, if 
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the subject be fully investigated, the course that has 
been recommended will not only be justified, but will, 
when fairly examined, be found to bear internal and con- 
clusive evidence of its sound and scriptural character. 
What is the result of our investigation? Simply this: 
That Popish error, in a daring and covert form, has of 
late so fearfully advanced in the country and in the 
church, that the danger which it has occasioned makes 
it our duty, in the most prompt and energetic manner, 
to adopt and carry into effect those means which are 
best calculated to defeat the influence of this error, and 
to promote and maintain the power of the truth. And 
what are those means? A diligent and devoted preaching 
of the gospel in all its simplicity and saving power; a 
cordial, Christian, and affectionate union of all denomi- 
nations of Protestant Christians, for the purpose of 
checking the inroads of Antichristian error, and of 
carrying out the Reformation from Popery unto all its 
just, natural, and intended consequences ; the promotion 
of a plan of education for the children and youth of 
all classes, which shall impart a truly scriptural and 
religious instruction; and, lastly, a general and sincere 
union of all the faithful followers of Christ in humble, 
earnest, and persevering prayer for the more abundant 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the church and the 
world. We put the question with the fullest confidence 
to every Christian mind, Can such means promote a bad 
cause? Is it not in itself an evidence of the soundness 
and purity of a cause, when it relies upon such means for 
its support? On this point we fear no opposition, we 
contemplate nothing like serious objection; and yet we 
are not satisfied that our object is attained,’ or that the 
conviction we have laboured to promote is brought into 
full and vigorous operation. We do not fear successful 
opposition; but we dread apathy. We do not anticipate 
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any powerful refutation of our conclusion; but we do 
apprehend, what is equally fatal to our hopes, a faithless 
and heartless acquiescence. 

In order as far as possible to prevent this, we will give 
a rapid sketch of the subjects treated of in the preceding 
pages, and then close our labours with a few brief obser- 
vations. 

We have endeavoured to give a faithful outline of the 
elements of scriptural religion, confining ourselves to the 
Holy Bible as the only authoritative teacher, and to 
such other aids as appeared calculated to illustrate and 
explain the meaning of the scriptures. We have shown, 
as far as we have been favoured with power to apprehend 
the truth and to express our meaning, the nature of the 
religion of the gospel, and the true character of those 
institutions and agencies which God has appointed for 
its maintenance and promotion. 

We have next considered the origin and progress of 
Antichristian error. We found in the word of God many 
important prophecies, evidently referring to a great and 
fearful apostasy from the truth, which should arise in 
the church ; that this should consist of certain specified 
elements, and in its practical operation evolve certain 
defined evils and atrocities. We also ascertained, after 
close and careful inquiry, that those Antichristian errors 
and practices gradually arose into influence in an early 
age of the church; and that they were at length fully 
developed and réndered operative in the Papacy. In 
pursuing our inyestigations, we also perceived that in 
England, since the Reformation, not only have professed 
Papists laboured with considerable success in spreading 
their opinions, but that even in the Universities and 
established church, parties have been formed, and a long- 
continued series of efforts been made, for the purpose of 
counteracting the spirit of the Reformation, and thereby 
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of bringing the church and the country to a nearer 
approach to Roman doctrines and practices. 

Our subsequent inquiries have shown, that the pro- 
gress of those errors has not only exercised a fatal influ- 
ence on many individual minds, but that they have 
spread so widely, and have been embraced by so many 
tutors of our colleges, clergymen of the church, and 
influential members of the higher ranks of society ; 
that the Protestant character of our Reformed church 
and our institutions are thus brought into actual peril. 
It was also clearly shown, that our danger from these 
causes was not elicited by any remote inferential deduc- 
tions ; but, on the contrary, that the open and daring 
manner in which Popish opinions have been promulged, 
the intolerant principles which have been asserted, and 
the oppressive influence that has been exercised, not only 
at home, but even in the mission stations which have 
been established in the remotest parts of the world, 
furnish such proofs as cannot be mistaken that the dan- 
ger which impends over the cause of Protestant truth, 
and of evangelical godliness, is terrible and imminent. 

And we have, from these data, endeavoured to show 
that this danger creates and enforces important duties on 
every Christian mind. We have thus completed our 
task, and place the result of our labours before our 
Christian countrymen. In commending the vitally- 
important topics which have been discussed to their 
calm and prayerful consideration, we desire to add the 
following brief observations :— 

We have not prosecuted our work in‘a sectarian spirit : 
we have therefore made no reference to many passing 
matters of interest, calculated to illustrate our subject, 
but which would necessarily provoke personal ill-feeling. 
We have not written to uphold or to assail a party, but 
to exhibit the truth, and to check the dangerous progress 
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of Antichristian error. With this object in view, we have 
taken the Bible for our guide, and pursued our course in 
a fearless and straightforward manner. Although con- 
scious of having performed our task imperfectly, we 
entertain a humble hope that we have done something 
toward showing the true nature and character of Anti- 
christian error, and its dangerous progress at the present 
day. 

On this ground we most earnestly and affectionately 
appeal to the ministers and members of every Protestant 
church in the land. We ask, Has it not been clearly 
proved, that errors which are essentially Popish have been 
spread to a very dangerous extent through the country? 
Take what exceptions you please to the evidence which 
has been furnished ; demur to all that appears doubtful ; 
and, even then, does not enough remain to prove incon- 
testably the existence of danger? especially if the fatal 
character of this error be admitted ; and we think that 
every candid mind which assents to the authority of 
revealed truth, must freely and fully acknowledge the 
malign type of the wide-spread delusion. 

Let it then be remembered that if this danger exists, it 
is our holy religion that is endangered. It is not our 
money that is at stake; not a matter that commercial 
effort or labouring industry can retrieve. It is not 
merely political privilege, or our relative position in the 
scale of human society, that is placed in peril. It is all 
this, and infinitely more than all. It is a dark and 
fearful cloud of danger which threatens to destroy the 
purity of our religion. It is that holy thing placed in 
peril, which shed heavenly glory around the dying 
heads of our departed sires, which has poured into 
all our economy a spirit and a power that has raised 
Britain to sit as a queen among the nations: it is 
that glorious palladium which we are bound by every 
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conceivable obligation to hand down inyiolate unto our 
children. 

Now, if this be the case,—and the preceding pages 
prove that it is,—then we ask our fellow-Christians to 
feel some concern on the subject. Is not this impera- 
tively demanded? Can it, without incurring guilt, be 
refused ? Would such a case as we have made out 
respecting religion be exhibited in reference to any one of 
our national interests, without producing deep and general 
alarm’? Can it be, then, that Protestant Englishmen, in 
the nineteenth century, are alive to every temporal con- 
cern, but dead to religious dangers and duties? We 
fully and firmly believe that this is not the case ; and we 
trust that the results will prove it. 

But, while we are thus anxious that our brethren 
should be concerned on this subject, we are equally 
anxious that this concern should be truly religious in its 
character. We would have them maintain their civil 
rights, their political privileges ;—and it is not unlikely 
that the errors of which we have spoken may _assail those 
rights, and these privileges ;—but this is not the question 
at issue. It is one of religion, and can only be ade- 
quately met in a truly religious way. We iterate this 
opinion ; we implore attention to this principle. What- 
ever course of action we may, by the pressure of existing 
circumstances, be induced to adopt, let us see well to it 
that it is one which not only appears likely to check 
error, but which is calculated to promote godliness. 
Christianity recognises no abstract religion apart from 
the influence of the Spirit of God, and from those virtues 
which are the fruits of that Spirit. To succeed, there- 
fore, we must act under the teaching: of holy scripture, 
and in subjection to the mind and will of our Divine 
Redeemer. We need, absolutely need, a copious effusion 
of the Holy Ghost, to restrain our waywardness, to 
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direct our efforts, to give a holy unction to our zeal, and 
to crown our labours with divine success. 

And we will dare to hope, that this will be the glo- 
rious result. The religious energy of Protestant Eng- 
land, although the last to be roused into action, will, 
when called forth to assert the purity and power of scrip- 
tural faith, acquit itself most triumphantly. Men without 
principle, and men with bad principles, may unite in 
clamour and declamation ; while the Christian seeks, as 
long as he conscientiously can, his loved retirement, his 
peaceful sanctuary. But when the cause of God is 
threatened with jeopardy, then will the Spirit of the liv- 
ing God breathe on the valley, and those who are now tram- 
pled on as dry bones, will arise, ‘‘a living army:” then 
shall the power of truth be made manifest, and prevail. 

We live in eventful times. Upon us the ends of the 
world are come. The mystic Babylon parades her 
strength, and presents her golden cup full of abomina- 
tions. To the people of God, it is a time of searching 
and of trial. Let them hold fast the truth, and endure. 
Let them, faithful to their holy vocation, resist error, and 
labour to be instrumental in spreading knowledge and 
holiness; and yet a little while and the crisis shall 
arrive, the mighty and strong angel shall descend from 
heaven, and the whole earth be “ lightened with his glory.” 
And it shall be announced amid the acclaim of earth and 
heaven, ‘‘ Babylon, the great is fallen, is fallen!” May 
the Lord hasten’ this desirable consummation in his 
appointed time! Amen. 


NOTE. 


Wuen the author wrote the preceding paragraphs, he had 
not the remotest idea, that, before these sheets could pass 
through the press, the government of this country would 
have proposed to grant a permanent provision, on a large 
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scale, for the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth in Ire- 
land ; a measure which is avowedly but the precursor of a 
series of others intended to fasten, on that unhappy country, - 
the additional evil of a complete and well-furnished Popish 
establishment ;—an act, which, in its various preliminary 
stages, demands the united energies of all true Protestants to 
resist and prevent. 

In accordance with the reserve respecting external and 
exciting circumstances, which, throughout this work, we have 
imposed on ourselves, we intend only a passing notice of this 
subject ; and refer to it principally for the purpose of calling 
attention to the tone and temper of the debates in the House 
of Commons. The Sovereign of these realms, who was not 
allowed to exercise any of the functions of royalty, until she 
had declared her belief that sundry practices enjoined by the 
church of Rome are “idolatrous,” is now within a few days 
to be called upon to give the Royal Assent to a Bill. for 
affording a permanent provision for the education of certain 
persons, that they may be qualified to instruct ignorant mul- 
titudes in those “idolatrous” practices! And how is this 
measure received by the Protestant representatives of the 
British people? Does it elicit a general burst of righteous 
indignation? Is the Premier told, in his place in Parliament, 
that such a mischievous measure is unworthy to be enter- 
tained ? Nothing of this kind occurs. The resistance from 
within is of the mildest complexion ; and, on every division, 
the Prime Minister is flattered by large majorities, notwith- 
standing the demonstration of sound principle which has been 
called forth in innumerable petitions from every part of the 
country. In the manner in which this measure has been 
received, we have another awful proof that a wild and reckless 
inclination toward Popery, or a cold latitudinarianism, has 
fearfully affected the legislators of our country. 

While these circumstances, “as with an angel’s voice,” 
proclaim our Danger, they call upon us to discharge our 
Duty. 


THE END. 
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*¢' THis work supplies a desideratwm in British Ecclesiastical History. 
Although many particulars are incidentally found in the various writers 
who haye explored the ancient history of Britain, yet a work was want- 
ing which should bring together a condensed view of the whole sub- 
ject. That work Mr. Smith has now furnished: his volume, in fact, 
may be regarded as a supplement to every existing history of England 
and Wales. We have been much gratified with the candid and 
Christian spirit which pervades the whole work.’’—Church of England 
Quarterly Review. 

‘¢ The writer who condenses within the compass of one convenient 
book what is really valuable in the information, on any important sub- 
ject, which is scattered through many ponderous and expensive volumes, 
renders a service to the great mass of readers, the value of which can 
scarcely be too highly estimated. We have to thank Mr. Smith for the 
performance of one of the most acceptable services of this kind, which 
it has ever fallen to our lot to notice. An amount of knowledge pre- 
viously attainable only by those who had the command of a library, as 
well as time and taste for antiquarian research, is here brought within 
the reach of every man who can spare a few shillings and a few hours.” 
—Watchman, 
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“Mr. Smith’s authorities have been judiciously selected, honestly 
quoted, and are of well-known celebrity and value. We regret that our 
limits forbid our noticing at any greater length this volume, which we 
have perused with intense interest and pleasure. Mr. Smith has 
done good service to the cause of truth in this publication ; for which, 
we hope, he will receive the sincere thanks and hearty support of the 
whole Protestant world.’”’— Wesleyan- Methodist Magazine. 

‘“‘Mr. Smith has read much and diligently; and has consequently 
put together a volume containing a very circumstantial view of the re- 
ligion of our country in ancient times. His one great object, to recon- 
cile historical with scriptural truth, and also to\bring the vast material 
of many larger’ works within the compass of a few hundred pages, has 
been ably accomplished by this publication. It is a book which will 
convey much interesting information to every class of readers.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

‘This admirable volume, were it to be noticed in a manner worthy 
of its merits, would demand from us greater space than we are able to 
afford. The title will give a sufficient idea of its contents and their 
object; the latter is accomplished with great credit to the author. 
We despair of being able to convey to our readers any idea of the 
immense amount of information that is to be found in Mr. Smith’s 
volume. It is a library in itself, and as such we recommend it.”— 
Church and State Gazette. 

‘“‘As a composition, the volume is excellent. The subject is clearly 
arranged,—no small praise in writing the history of a thousand years ; 
the narrations are well told, the quotations skilfully introduced ; and the 
interest of the story, with the easy natural style, makes it emphatically 
pleasant reading. It will be read, by all with pleasure, by most with 
profit.”— Cornwall Royal Gazette. 
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